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Seitalter (Francis I. Emperor of Austria and bis Times), von 
Hermann Meynert. Leipzig : 1834. 8vo. 

Fiirst Clemens von Metternich und sein Zeitalter (Prince 
Clemens von Metternich and his Times), von Dr, W. Binder. 
Ludwigsburg: 1836. 8vo. 

Oesterreichische National Encyclopedie, oder alphabetische 
Darstellung der wissenswiirdigsten Eigenthiimlichkeiten des 
osterreichisches Kaiserthumes. (Austrian National Encyclo- 
pedia, or Alphabetical Exposition of the most remarkable 
Peculiarities of the Austrian Empire.) Wien: 1835-6, in 
numbers, not yet complete—No, 1—20. 


Ir is a remark which we have often heard repeated, that the 
rest of Europe is very imperfectly acquainted with, and has 
formed most erroneous notions concerning, the Austrian Em- 
pire. In this opinion we cannot coincide ; ; for, admitting that 
many details which would give a clear view of the state of the 
country, its revenue, and its resources, all of which the imperial 
government is very studious to conceal, must necessarily be un- 
known to strangers, as they are so to the subjects of the state ; we 
think that Europe has still formed no very improper notions as 
to the character of the inhabitants or of the government of that 
nation, Secluding itself as far as possible from all community 
of interests with neighbouring states, and holding in view an ob- 
ject which it pursues with an eagerness that precludes all regard 
for the opinions and advantage of others, its government cannot 
be surprised if it has not always been an object of encomium to 
contemporaries, whose opinion it has moreover professed entirely 
todisregard. Nor can it occasion wonder if neighbouring nations, 
believing that the blessings of internal peace and subordination 
can be as easily obtained by simpler means, and a less obtrusive 
exercise of restrictive power, deeply regret the self-exclusion of 
so important a member of the grand community of civilized states 
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from the duty of promoting the common weal of all. Full justice 
has ever been done to the amiable qualities and varied talents 
that distinguish the inhabitants of the empire; but, from the pas- 
sive part they have played while the most momentous questions 
were discussed in a great part of Europe, they have no doubt at- 
tracted less attention and excited less interest in other lands than 
their peculiar circumstances perhaps deserve. Under a patri- 
archal government, however, where so much depends on the per- 
sonal talent and qualities of the sovereign, the decease of a mo- 
narch, who for nearly half a century directed the development of 
the national resources, forms an important epoch for the country, 
rendered more than usually interesting by the state of Europe at 
the period. 

he biography of the Emperor Francis I. of Austria possesses 
therefore a double interest at this moment, because his life formed 
an important link between the past and the immediate future. 
A long reign, a steady unswerving pursuance of the line of policy 
he had laid down, gave him the | power of fashioning the empire 
to what it now is; and consequently all who wish to comprehend 
its present state, or to form conjectures as to its future progress, 
must by no means neglect to study the character of its deceased 
sovereign. 

If the biography of the late Emperor be inseparable from the 
history of the development of Austria, that of his favourite mi- 
nister, who long aided, and at length guided, perhaps, the projects 
of his sovereign, is not less so, This remarkable man, who has 
steadily pursued his way with an indifference to public opinion 
almost unexampled, whose penetration enabled him to probe with 
equal success the character of the monarch whom he served and 
of the people he had to rule, will afford us by his manner of 
dealing with prince and people the justest estimate of both; nor 
can we go far astray, if we place ourselves under the guidance of 
so clear an eye and so shrewd a tact in action as he is acknow- 
ledged to possess. 

If fortune had resolved tc contrive a throne for a favoured 
mortal, from which he should not find it difficult to arrogate a 
superiority over at least one quarter of the globe, she could not 
have devised materials better suited to its accomplishment than 
those composing the Austrian Empire. The inexhaustible re- 
sources of every province, each large enough to form a separate 
kingdom, combine with the varieties of mental power displayed 
in the inhabitants to form materials for the creation of an un- 
conquerable power. The agricultural profusion of the Polish 
provinces and Hungary, the mining wealth of great part of the 
latter country, the industrial spirit of the inhabitants of Bohemia, 
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its agricultural wealth, the mines of Carinthia, and the fertility of 
Lombardy, united, offer a mass of internal wealth unrivalled by 
any other European land. Mighty navigable rivers traverse the 
states in all directions, and afford means of communication to 
commercial enterprise, to which the possession of no unimpor- 
tant extent of sea-coast likewise invites. In the population such 
varied elements unite as might be expected to turn these means 
to the best advantage. The skilful industrious Lombard, the 
wily Illyrian, the hardy Hungarian, the meditative German, the 
patient persevering Bohemian, and the fiery but versatile Pole, 
form a mixture of energies admirably calculated to correct and 
to assist each other. ‘This is the empire as it now presents itself 
to our view, and the dominions were not less extensive to which 
Francis succeeded in 1793. He then possessed Belgium instead 
of Venice, but the exchange has been materially for the advan- 
tage of the state ; thus too, both Austria and Germany have been 
respectively gainers by the abolition of the Holy Roman Empire. 
It is no doubt easier for us who have the experience of forty years, 
the most fertile in historical results that any age of history affords, 
to form a clear judgment of the true course which the Emperor 
Francis ought to have pursued on his accession to the throne, to 
consolidate his power and ensure the prosperity of his people, than 
it was for him at the time, bewildered as his view must have been 
by the failure of the well-meant but inconsiderate changes at- 
tempted by his uncle Joseph II. Had any enlightened friend 
been at his side who could have pointed out where the real faults 
in Joseph’s policy lay, it is probable that the unsophisticated mind 
of the young emperor, which raised the hopes of his subjects to a 
high pitch, would have comprehended the truth ; and the firmness 
which he sufficiently displayed in after-life must have insured his 
success in acting up to it. As it was, nothing could be more 
natural than that he should deem the people incapable of appre- 
ciating efforts made for their good, and consider his uncle as the 
victim of the basest ingratitude. [t was, however, more than a 
mere error of judgment which prevented both of these monarchs 
from rising to the generous wish of desiring the good of the peo- 
ple, regardless of who was the author of the benefit. Joseph, as 
well as his successors, was evidently quite impressed with the 
notion that the sovereign, as representative of the Supreme 
Being, was the chosen dispenser of his favours, and that the peo- 
ple, to use a British phrase, had no right to any advantages which 
did not originate with him. 

The method adopted by Joseph II. to introduce his intended 
improvements was perfectly accordant with these notions, Abo- 
lishing without hesitation the customs of the different countries 
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which he undertook to reform,—the municipal oligarchies of the 
Belgians, the patriarchal aristocracy of the Bohemians, and the ir- 
regular inconsistent privileges of the Hungarians,—he required all 
to surrender the portion of good they possessed, and to receive at 
his hands what he imagined to be a fuller measure of the means 
of acquiring prosperity. He could never conceive that it was 
less the good which he offered, than his assumption of the power or 
rather right to bestow it, which all united to dispute. Did he 
assemble the representatives of the people? did he explain the in- 
sufficiency of the old customs and the impediments they offered 
to the advancement of the nation, calling upon them to assist him 
in devising means to remedy those evils? No; in the plenitude 
of arrogant power and the confidence of delegated wisdom, he 
planned laws from the midst of a distant and enervated capital 
for the citizens of Belgium, for the nobility of a Sclavonic, and the 
rude and haughty freemen of a Tatar, nation. What wonder 
then, that he should totally fail in an attempt so far beyond the 
= of the most highly gifted individual! What wonder, that 

e should be falsely estimated both by those whose hopes had 
been excited and by those whose fears he had roused ! 

It was probably the experience thus gathered, strengthened by 
the terror and disgust which the disgraceful scenes of the French 
revolution were adapted to awaken, which brought the convic- 
tion into the mind of the Emperor Francis, that an unlimited 
power in the chief governor of a nation is the surest pledge of 
its prosperity; and that, as all popular reforms tend to limit that 
power, they must be opposed as the sources of all evil. He also 
looked upon this high prerogative as an inherent right in his 
family, one holier and less disputable than any other; and the 
line of conduct which he pursued aimed at first procuring its ac- 
knowledgment by all his subjects, and then at securing it against 
all attacks. Until this was attained, there could be no question 
raised as to how much he would consent to sacrifice to the wishes 
and advantage of his subjects. A consistent support of these 
principles naturally involves the necessity, in cases where the in- 
terests of land and sovereign apparently clash in a hostile manner, 
of letting the former sink in preference to the latter; or, in other 
words, it must be presumed that the sovereign lends importance and 
power to the state, not the state to the sovereign. The whole reign 
of the late emperor, and the whole administration of the minister, 
have been consumed in the realization of this wish, to which 
Austria is indebted for its present state; and according to which 
it seems that the future prospects of the country are to be calcu- 
lated. ‘That the pursuit of such a line of policy in Austria re- 
quired no secret caballing, no concealed undermining of ancient 
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laws and customs, no attempts to bribe or deceive public opinion, 
is a fact of great importance, as it at once develops the character 
of the nation, or union of nations, of which that empire is com- 
posed. Yet, such is the fact. ‘That unity of purpose in the 
government is there considered as unattainable without a sole go- 
vernor, not only the two works first cited at the head of our 
article inform us, it being the text which they profess to illustrate, 
but is taught as an axiom by every professor of law in the 
Austrian dominions. 

Yet the avowal of this doctrine and the determination to act up 
to it, be the consequences what they might, on the part of the 
government, have proved no impediment to its realization. The 
distance between the Dalmatian peasant, who stands perhaps 
on the lowest degree in the scale of European civilization,* and the 
Lombard who claims a very elevated one,—between the unculti- 
vated freedom of the Hungarian, and the crafty subserviency of the 
Sclavonian,—is so great, that it might cause the boldest legislator 
to despair of establishing any thing like a reciprocity of interests 
between them. Yet one and the same law-book has been intro- 
duced into all the Austrian provinces, with the exception of Hun- 
gary; and the manifold elements of discord from the Vistula to 
the Po have been reduced to the tranquillity of passive obedience. 
An army has been raised which, as far as its matériel is con- 
cerned, is perhaps the most formidable in Europe, and which is 
ready to take the field in any direction at a moment’s warning ; 
while the public credit has been supported, so that the funds of 
the country are marked by a decent figure in all the markets of 
Europe. Yet all this has been effected without the slightest di- 
gression from the bold line of conduct laid down ; the attainment 
of all these desirable results has ever been regarded as secondary 
to the introduction of the patriarchal form of government in every 
province, and a note from the emperor’s cabinet supersedes at 
will the authority both of law and custom. 

That the efforts made to establish this power have been at- 
teuded with the fullest success is a fact that does not admit of 
the slightest doubt, and that the imperial fiat is now as obse- 
quiously followed by the Poles, the Italians, and the Hungarians, 
as by the Austrians, has been of late sufficiently demonstrated. 
The course of the last year and a half furnishes a variety of 





* A gentleman has assured us that, while on an official tour through Dalmatia in 
1830, he threw a handful of small coin amongst a groupe of the inhabitants who had as- 
sembled at the unusual sight of a’carriage, and whom he supposed to be beggars, but 
who immediately took to their heels without picking up the money. A very wise 
measure was to take into pay as soldiers the numerous robbers who infested the country, 
many of whom now form the escorts of remittances from Zara to the imperial treasury: 
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proofs. ‘The suppression of the liberal party in Transylvania 
was effected in the autumn of 1835 by the Archduke Ferdinand 
at the head of a military force; the leader of the opposition, 
Baron Wesselini, lies at the present moment under an impeach- 
ment for high treason. Numerous arrests of Hungarians sup- 
posed to be desirous of revolutionary movements took place in 
the month of July this year, in a manner contrary to both the 
spirit and letter of the constitution of that country. Yet no gene- 
ral remonstrance, no ebullition of national discontent, attended 
these proceedings. In Bohemia, a society for the encouragement 
of national literature and the study of the antiquities of the na- 
tion drew on it the jealous eye of the government. Its title of 
Matce Ceska (Bohemian Mother), was suppressed, and its mem- 
bers warned to proceed with moderated ardour. The liberation 
of the imprisoned members of the Giovane Italia in the spring 
of this year, on the condition of their emigrating to America, may 
be looked upon as denoting the extinction of the once formidable 
liberal party in Lombardy; while, in the month of June, a num- 
ber of Polish students arrested at Vienna and imprisoned for 
some time without any crime being openly imputed to them* 
afford a proof of the unwearied vigilance of the police, and of 
the passive contentment of the citizens, amongst whom the event 
excited not the slightest interest, and was scarcely known beyond 
the circle of acquaintances of the parties concerned. 

It is a striking characteristic of the two biographies before us, 
that, in detailing the accomplishment of this great work, while in 
the life of Prince Metternich the emperor’s name is only intro- 
duced as often as decency absolutely requires it, the minister is 
scarcely ever mentioned by the historian of Francis. We must 
not, however, infer from this, which is perhaps explained by the 
recent decease of the monarch, that the slightest want of harmony 
ever existed between them. The late emperor’s temper had 
acquired a tinge of gloom in latter years from the numerous dis- 
appointments he had met with in the course of a long life; and 
the close of his reign was marked by an excessive jealousy of in- 
terference, and a wish to monopolize all the details of government. 
All those nearest to his person were exposed to the effects of his 
irritable caprice; his aide-de-camp, General Appel, was dismissed 
unceremoniously for having shown imprudent attentions to the 
present emperor. The body physician, M. de Stift, of whom in 
his capacity of statesman we shall have occasion to speak hereafter, 


* As the sufferers were not informed of the distinct fault for which they were arrested, 
it is supposed that their error consisted in subscribing together for the purchase of 
books in the Polish language. Their books and papers were seized, and every thing 
Polish confiscated by the police. 
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was suddenly released from his important functions in the council 
of state. But not the slightest coolness was at any time remarked 
towards the favourite minister, who was too well able to distin- 
guish between the shadow and the substance of power to risk 
sacrificing the one for the other, The death of Francis I., whose 
end was viewed with an indifference at Vienna altogether inex- 
plicable to those who had not watched the slow decay of his po- 
pularity in proportion as the selfishness of his character demon- 
strated itself,* has made little or no alteration in the position of 
the princely minister, except that of depriving him of a screen 
against the still dreaded tribunal of public opinion, 

The life of Prince Metternich is of the two the more important 
document at the present moment, inasmuch as he still lives and 
guides the empire as before. He had also the power, if dissatis- 
fied with the work, to prohibit it, and probably also to command 
any alterations he might think proper. We may therefore take 
the following statement for his political confession of faith, and 
we extract it less for any novelty it contains, than for the sake of 
illustrating the assertion we made a few lines back, that nothing 
can be farther from the intention of the Austrian rulers than a 
concealment of their political principles, Speaking of the de- 
mands made by the nation after the French war for concessions 
in accordance with the spirit of the age, the biographer re- 
marks :— 


“* The irreconcileable and inborn hatred existing from all time be- 
tween the state principles of Aistorical right and revolutionary ideas 
which have arisen from its denial and aim at its destruction, has never 
been casual or awakened only by temporary interests. It resembled, on 
the contrary, the repulsive power of two contending forces in nature ; it 
was a necessary, an unavoidable action. This historical right, however, 
presents itself in its fullest growth and perfection in the constitution of 
all those countries which formerly belonged to the Roman-German em- 
pire, whose head for centuries was the sovereign of Austria; and not 
ess so in the hereditary territories of the imperial house. It was firmly 
rooted both by conviction and hallowed reminiscences in every nation of 
Germanic origin and speaking a Germanic tongue. How destructive 
to the internal organization and happiness of those countries would not 
the renunciation of these old hereditary rights have been! How useless 
for the defence of all material interests, which had suffered so much from 








* A late portrait of the monarch, by M. Amerling, a splendid work of art, which 
represents him in the uniform of a Prussian Field Marshal, has a trait of harshness 
in the eyes too candid to have met with approbation. It was intended as a present to 
the King of Prussia, but another portrait was substituted, under the pretence of some 
error having been committed in the arrangement of the decorations of knighthood. 
It is now destined, we hear, to be placed amongst the collection of the Belvedere at 
Vienna, so that this distinguished artist will be indemnified by having his fame perpe- 
tuated amongst his countrymen, 
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the war! since, as it was easy to see, the most unconditional submission 
to the arrogance of the enemy would scarcely have delayed this war, so ex- 
nsive in blood and treasure, and would never have entirely prevented it. 
his consideration alone would have made it imperative on the prince, as 
servant of the state, to undertake to combat to the utmost the revolution, 
its principles, and its consequences. But it was not alone the interests of the 
state which he was called upon to represent that roused in him this dis- 
like of innovation and revolutions ; he followed in it his fullest convic- 
tion, derived from a clear insight into the peculiar nature of those doc- 
trines and the manner in which they had been applied. The strict love 
of justice which attended all his steps caused him to recognize, once for 
all, in the chaos of revolutions, together with their accompaniments, 
something that conflicted with his feelings—a sufficient reason to induce 
a man like him to declare himself to the world their enemy and com- 
batant.”—p. 149. 


Historical right is a term recently introduced in Germany by 
writers on history and national law, to denote the species of pre- 
scriptive right to certain immunities and privileges claimed by 
their possessors upon the ground of their having been long en- 
joyed. History is in such cases called in as evidence. But in 
no work have we been able to find a precise definition of this 
somewhat vague term, nor can we account for the exclusion of 
the histories of the middle ages in most countries, of the free im- 
perial cities, and of the Hanseatic league in Germany, by those 
who most frequently appeal to its authority. 

A little farther on the relative position of the sovereign in the 
political scale of the empire is thus defined :— 


‘An attentive look at the nature and component parts of the Austrian 
empire must dissipate all wonder at his wish to keep at a distance from 
the destructive movements of the times. In a united monarchy like the 
Austrian, in which such different parts and varying interests have been 
bound up at different epochs to a whole, nothing less than a consistent 
support of a public administration founded upon a gradual historical 
development, nothing but a concentration of all the ideas according to 
which the government is conducted in the person of the monarch, can be 
even dreamt of as a means of promoting a powerful unity, and of attain- 
ing the highest aim of the state, the good of all.” —p. 177. 


The amount of responsibility here imposed upon the sovereign 
seems rather unfair in proportion to the weight of the task, which 
is in no way diminished by the reasons assigned for the necessity 
of entrusting the entire guidance of the state to the hands of an 
individual, viz. the difference existing between its component parts 
and the conflicting interests that have to be reconciled. It is, 
however, unnecessary here to collect evidence to prove what is so 
universally known, that the two political principles cited above 
have always guided the conduct both of the late emperor and his 
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minister. The importance attached to their public avowal and 
justification in 1835 rests upon the probability of their continuing 
to be the maxims on which the policy of the Austrian court will 
for the future be founded. This it is which makes a slight retro- 
spective view of the events of past years interesting, and even 
imperative upon all, whose task is to watch over the political 
balance of European power. 

The line of policy adopted by the Austrian court, in order to 
“ keep at a distance from the destructive movements of the times,” 
is explained by the biographer to have existed, not in measures of 
internal police alone, but in the endeavours to effect a restriction 
of the press in Germany, in the direct interference to suppress the 
revolution of Naples, and in the indirect intervention by urging an 
obsequious ally to undertake the crushing of the revolutionary 
party in Spain. England, it is stated, opposed to each of these 
attempts ineffectual remonstrances, with the exception of the lat- 
ter, to which it is declared (we know not with what truth) that 
Prince Metternich had the address to procure the concurrence of 
George LV. during his visit to that monarch at Hanover. 

To the minute detail of the negociations which preceded the 
march of the Austrians to Naples which our author gives us, or 
rather to its publication at the present moment, we are inclined to 
attach some importance when we regard the state of the political 
horizon and the nature of some recent events. 

When the Neapolitans in 1820 heard that the Austrians in- 
tended interfering to suppress the constitution they had extorted 
from their king, Prince Cimitilé was sent to Vienna to deprecate 
the intervention, and to give assurances of the wish of his govern- 
ment to conform as much as possible to the desires of the 
Austrians. The answer given by Prince Metternich at a personal 
interview is stated as follows :— 


“ ©The present Neapolitan revolution is the work of a profligate sect, 
the work of surprise and force; were the courts to grant it any counte- 
nance, even by silently looking on, it would be equivalent to scattering the 
seeds of rebellion in lands where it has not yet taken root. The first 
duty and the highest interest of the powers required them to crush it in 
the beginning. As to the readiness of the Neapolitan government to 
endeavour to prevent the extension of the Propaganda, even if it be really 
able to do so, it merits but little gratitude for that which we shall require 
from it asa duty. The recognition of the new order of things in that 
kingdom would both shake the foundation of our own state, and deprive 
Naples of the only means she now possesses of opposing the terrors of 
anarchy. ‘These means are: order and the support of those principles 
on which alone the tranquillity of states is grounded ; and these principles 
will conquer as soon as the government is resolved to maintain its former 
institutions against the attacks of innovators and party spirit.’; 
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“When the ambassador, not a little astonished at these remarks upon 
the true state of things, inquired: ‘If a peaceable arrangement was quite 
out of the question?’ the prince continued as follows: ‘ Here arrange- 
ment is not the object in view; we must apply a cure. Use your en- 
deavours to cause all the well-disposed men in your country to request 
the king to re-assume the reins of government, to annul every act since 
the 5th of July, to punish the individuals who have brought their country 
to the brink of destruction, and finally to adopt measures likely to ensure 
the happiness and prosperity of the people; then will Austria, all 
Europe, support you in this praiseworthy undertaking.’ On Cimitilé’s 
expressing his doubts that, in the actual state of things at Naples, men 
could easily be found to hold such language, the prince replied with 
noble confidence: ‘ If you do not find such, his majesty, my emperor 
and master, will assuredly supply them. He, the ruler of men who 
avow these principles, and who have power sufficient to effect the good I 
have pointed out to you, will come to your aid. Dispose of 80,000, or, 
if needful, of 100,000 Austrian troops, which shall advance at your first 
requisition, and conduct you to Naples as conqueror of the rebels.’ This, 
under existing circumstances, when the Neapolitan government was 
unable itself to oppose with energy the continually increasing’rebellion, was 
probably the only true course to be adopted in order to hasten what was 
unavoidable. But the prince, whether he did not see this unavoidable 
necessity, or did not choose to see it, expressed with bitter feeling his 
regret, that, having come to prevent measures of violence and bloodshed, 
the Austrian cabinet should devote itself wholly to such extreme measures. 
‘Yes,’ continued Prince Metternich, and concluded the interview ; 
* blood must flow, but it will fall upon the heads of those who have sa- 
crificed the honour and happiness of their country to the suggestions of 
selfish ambition. As for me, I throw off all responsibility, for 1 only act 
as the interests of my nation make it incumbent on me to do.’”’ 

The lines in italics, in which the readiness is expressed to sup- 
ply the want of statesmen at Naples by 80,000 Austrian soldiers, 
are in capitals in the original; and as the book is not only, as we 
have said, not prohibited in Vienna, but advertised in the court 
newspapers, the author cannot be suspected of wishing to satirize 
the minister. It is somewhat to be lamented that a consistent 
pursuit of a system, professedly intended to make all countries 
happy and prosperous, should fall so hard upon a nation strug- 
gling to rise from the low station into which it had sunk through 
mismanagement for several centuries, 

This semi-ofticial publication of the language which the Austrian 
minister held towards the representative of a people, who were 
far from being considered in the light of rebels by the major part 
of Europe, is, we repeat, not without importance. ‘The author 
states expressly the opposition offered by France and England to 
the measure at the Congress of Troppau, and the difficulty with 
which even the Emperor Alexander was brought to consent to it. 
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It was only by conveying to the Russian emperor the first intel- 
ligence of a revolt among his guards at Petersburg, that Prince 
Metternich obtained sufficient ascendency to convince that so- 
vereign of the necessity of stopping rebellion abroad, in order to 
conquer it efficaciously at home; on which he gave his cordial 
support to the measures against Naples, and afterwards to those 
adopted against Piedmont. ‘Thus far the biographer conducts us, 
passing lightly over the epoch of 1830, and the memorable scenes 
to which the last French revolution gave rise; but his declaration of 
the principles of the Austrian cabinet furnish the readiest key to the 
policy which that power has pursued up to the present moment, 
as well as to that which we may expect it to pursue in future, 
We cannot pass over the complacent boast of the author, who ar- 
rogates to the prince the merit of having maintained the peace 
of Europe by his consistent policy for the last twenty years, with- 
out entering a partial protest. ‘These twenty years have witnessed 
not fewer changes than the period which preceded them; the 
sole difference being, that it will probably require more time, we 
trust not more bloodshed, to correct much of the evil accomplished 
in them. They have witnessed the crushing of those energies 
in Spain and Italy which would, if left untouched, have rege- 
nerated and restored to the social federation of civilized states 
two of its fairest ornaments,—the dismemberment of a kingdom, 
strengthened for the purpose of checking the ambition of France,— 
the annihilation of another, established as a guard against the pre- 
ponderance of Russia—as the natural consequence of the latter 
event, the augmentation of the influence of the latter power in the 
East, with the attempted encroachmeuts on our commercial con- 
nections with the Black Sea and its dependencies. ‘The gradual 
ascendant which Austria has slowly gained is not less remarkable 
a feature of the times than those we have mentioned. 

If the continuance of Prince Metternich at the head of affairs 
under the auspices of a new sovereign seems to promise a con- 
tinuance of the foreign policy hitherto pursued by Austria, it 
should not escape our notice both that the measures of that’court 
since 1830 have borne a character of decision very different from 
what they presented before that epoch, and that the relative po- 
sition of Austria itself has thus gradually changed with regard to 
the other powers of Europe. The intervention to put a stop to 
the Neapolitan revolution was preceded by long negociations and 
had occupied two congresses. The occupation of the States of 
the Church by the Austrians in March, 1831, was effected with a 
precipitation which called for a decided counter-movement on the 
part of the French, ‘The latter power contented itself with op- 
posing a barrier to territorial acquisitions on the part of invaders, 
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while Austria improved the opportunity so well to extend her moral 
ascendency over Southern Italy, that the occupation of Ancona, 
by offering a seeming guarantee that its views were loyal, has 
rather assisted than impeded its efforts. In short, the Austrians 
have so often of late assumed the dictation of the policy to be 
followed by Italian States, that it has grown into a right of pa- 
tronage which has no parallel in any other part of Europe. 

The ascendency of Austria in Germany is also observable in 
the direction which the affairs of the federative body have of late 
years taken. ‘The ordinances of Frankfort, in 1832, a measure 
dictated by Austria, and for the full merit of which our biogra- 
pher lays claim on the part of this minister, were a direct infraction 
of the treaty of Vienna, which guaranteed internal independence 
to every state of Germany :— 

“* The more reasonable among the Germans, and even some govern- 
ments who formerly reproached Prince Metternich with too much timi- 
dity, began now to see that not they, but he, had rightly judged of the 
spirit of the times ; they therefore willingly and thankfully seconded his 
renewed endeavours, the consequence of which was the publication of 
the resolutions of the Diet of the 28th of June, 1832. The contents of 
these resolutions are generally known, and public opinion has already pro- 
nounced on their real tendency ; consequently any apology or justification 
of them would here be unnecessary.” * * * 

“ A similar object, together with the completion and clearer explana- 
tion of some points of the treaty of federation, occupied the great con- 
Se of ministers assembled at the desire of Prince Metternich at Vienna 
rom the 13th of January to the 13th of June, 1834, some of whose re- 
solutions have been published by the Diet.” 

The purport of the resolutions of Frankfort was, as our readers 
may remember, the institution of a Court of Control, named by 
the territorial sovereigns of Germany, to watch over the proceed- 
ings of the states-general in each kingdom and duchy. The 
sittings of the chambers in the different states were ordered to be 
held with closed doors, and the official publication of their pro- 
ceedings, which had been adopted voluntarily by several, among 
others by Hanover, was prohibited. Other points related to re- 
strictions on the press; and the resolutions not yet published are 
said to concern the universities and the system of education, As 
the whole of the proceedings on this occasion involve a question of 
considerable importance to England, besides the wanton insult thus 
offered to the nation of Europe in which intellectual improvement is 
most generally spread, we may be‘allowed to cast a look at our own 
share in the transaction, The passing of the resolutions at Frank- 
fort and Vienna was accompanied by military preparations, on the 
part of Austria especially, which no pains were taken to conceal. 
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The journeys of Count Clam Martinitz to Berlin were avowedly 
for the purpose of concerting plans of military operations, in case 
resistance should any where be offered ; and such resistance was 
expected by all who knew under what sickness of heart the inha- 
bitants of western Germany suffered, at the long deferment of 
their ardent hopes. May we not now ask, had opposition been 
offered what would have been the result? A military occupation 
of the rest of Germany by Austria and Prussia? Did this con- 
tingency enter into the calculations of Mr. Cartwright at Frank- 
fort, when looking on at the proceedings of the Diet? Were the 
instructions furnished to Mr. Strahlenheim and Baron Ompteda 
communicated to Lord Palmerston, to Sir F. Lamb, or to Mr. Cart- 
wright? Or was Hanover allowed to risk the chances of a war, in 
which it must eventually look to England for aid, without showing 
the courtesy of making such communications as might avert the evil 
by making it the subject of timely negociation? It is well known, 
from the disposition evinced by the inhabitants of Brunswick and 
Hanover, in 1830 and 1831, that there was every probability that 
the first burst of opposition would ensue from that quarter? The 
promises of the sovereign before he ascended the throne were not 
forgotten; and the mere fact of the persons arrested for state 
offences in 1880 being still imprisoned without the sanction of 
any judiciary tribunal shows that the people had grievances of 
the highest order of which to seek the redress.* Did then the 
occupation of Hanover by Austria or Prussia enter into the 
scheme of European politics for the year 18332 Or was it the 
fear of such a threatened calamity that induced the Hanoverian 
government to direct Mr. Strahlenheim to affix his signature to 
the resolutions? If the latter was the case, there will be little 
more proof, we think, required that Austria has attained an 
ascendency in Germany, which it is the interest of England and 
France jealously to observe. It is unnecessary to add a word 
respecting the concurrence of the other minor states of Germany, 
the inability of whose sovereigns to defend, unsupported, either the 
rights of their subjects, or their own, against their powerful allies, 
is unfortunately for them too well known both at home and 
abroad, 


In the progressive acquirement of this influence, there can be 


* A short time before the publication of the Resolutions of Frankfort, a diplomatic 
character in Germany revealed to a friend and countryman of ours the fact of their 
existence. The Englishman expressed his doubts as to the possibility of enforcing 
them, adding that, during a recent tour through western Germany, he had seen every 
citizen with a musquet in his hand. ‘* My good friend,” returned the minister, “ you 
seem to forget that on these occasions it is artillery which decides, and you certainly 
saw no cannon in the possession of the citizens.” 
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no doubt that the Austrian government was solely guided by the 
desire to suppress all discussion of those political principles 
which tend to throw a dubious light upon the monarchical form of 
government. In this wish it must have been cordially joined by the 
Prussian cabinet, and we are ready to believe that serious views of 
conquest were entertained by neither court. It would only seem 
that all parties, in their eagerness to attain the immediate object 
in view, were inclined to overlook the difficulty that must present 
itself, when an appeal to force should have roused a gigantic 
power to a full consciousness of its immense strength, while the 
counterpoising weight might prove insufficient to restrain its pro- 
jects within their original bounds. As it is evident that, in an 
enlightened age like the present, with the examples of France and 
England, probably also with those of the Peninsula before their 
eyes, it can scarcely be expected that either the numbers or de- 
mands of the liberal party on the Continent will diminish, Europe 
has to look forward, if this system of policy be suffered, to a con- 
tinued series of interpositions on the part of Austria and Prussia 
to regulate the affairs of the smaller German states; for which 
those powers having made due preparations by maintaining enor- 
mous standing armies, it must be tolerably clear to what issue 
such a state of things must tend. 

In perfect harmony with former proceedings, and, indeed, a 
step unavoidably necessary for a power that considers its safety 
endangered by every concession to the popular cause, and which 
shows that Austria can not confine its suppressing system to Ger- 
many alone, was the recent occupation of the Republic of Cracow. 
The true crime of this state was that, all the historical reminis- 
cences of Poland centering in it, as long as it remained free, the 
hopes of the Poles had a gathering point, and their nationality 
could not be effectually extinguished. The cathedral of Cracow 
contains the tombs of almost all the Polish kings, and the ashes 
of the heroes who adorn the history of that nation. The uni- 
versity is richly endowed, and might offer a pure source whence 
the Polish youth could imbibe enlightened ideas and unprofaned 
knowledge. Some of the most distinguished refugees had devoted 
themselves to historical researches, in which they were supported 
by contributions and assistance from the partitioned provinces, 
where their productions, although entirely devoid of political 
allusions, formed a new and strong band of union by the recol- 
lections they were calculated to awaken in every breast.* The 


® The following list of works, which appeared in Cracow in the course of the years 
1833-1835, will demonstrate the activity displayed by the refugees, and which pro- 
bably constituted the crime for which they were condemned. 
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probability of finding one day in Cracow a nucleus round which 
the Poles could rally as a nation, and not mere zeal to execute 
justice upon the assassins of the murdered emissary, was the real 
cause of General Kaufmann’s expedition. Cracow was for the 
partitioning powers that which Pannell was for the Persian 
conqueror; with the historical remembrances of every country 
the national pride will fall. We know that it has been studiously 
asserted that the Austrians undertook the occupation, in order to 
anticipate or prevent a like movement on the part of Prussia; but 
before this exculpatory argument be admitted it should be shown 
both that the city and its inhabitants have been gainers by falling 
into the hands of the Austrians; and that the interest of Austria 
was to support the independence of its protégé. 'The answer to 
the former query is contained in the hundreds of victims delivered 


PERIODICALS, 

Pomniki historyi i literatury Polskie) (Monaments of Polish History and Literature), 
3 vols., irregular. 

Powszechny Pamietnik nauki i umigjetnéséi (General Remembrancer of Art and 
Science), monthly, 1835, 

Quartalnik naukowy (Quarterly Review of the Fine Arts), 1835. 

Pamietnik farmaceutyczny (Pharmaceutic Remembrancer), annual, 1854-1836. 

Roznik kliniki chirurgicany (Clinical and Surgical Annual), 1832-1836. 

Themis Krakowska (Cracow Themis), monthly. 

Dziennik Ogrodniczy (Gardeners’ Journal), 1831-1833. 

Encyclopedyja rzeczy Polskich (Encyclopedia of Poland), in numbers. 


Works Pustisnep. 
Biblioteka Zatuskiego, edit, with notes by Muczkowski. 
O Stanie obecznym literatury Czeskiej (‘The Present State of Bohemian Literature), 
translated from the German by Muczkowski. 
Liber 20 Artium. A most singular Manuscript, supposed to be by Twardowski, the 
Polish Faust, long fastened by a chain in the Library of Cracow, edit. Muczkowski. 


Historyja jezyka tascinskiego w Polsce (History of the Latin Language in Poland), 
Mecherzynski, 1833. 


History ja Szlaska (History of Silesia), Kulawski, 1833. 

O potrzebie banku w Krakowie (On the Necessity of a Bank in Cracow), Mecis- 
zewzki, 1835. 

Historyja ludu Zydowskiego w Europie (History of the Jews in Europe), 1 Vol., 
1834, anonymous. 

Groby Kréléw w Krakowie (The Graves of the Kings at Cracow), A. Grabowski, 
1855. 

O Slowianszczyznie praed Chrzeskianskiey (Of the Sclavonian before the Christian 
Era), Chodakowski, 1835. 

Przewodnik Krakowskie (Cracow Guide), 1855, S. Gieszkowski. 


Wonks In THE Press. 

Opis geologicsny Tatréw (A Geological Description of the Tatra (Carpathian) Moun- 
tains), Zeisner. 

A work on Astronomy, by Weisse and Steczkowski. 

What strengthens us in the supposition that these attempts to preserve the Polish 
language, and to add to the literature of the country, were viewed with dislike by the 
partitioning powers, is the circumstance of all the copies of several works on Polish 
customs and history having in the summer of this year been bought up by the Russian 


governinent. Among others we may specify Golebiowski’s Lud Polski, jezo Zwycsaje, 
(The Polish Nation and its Customs). 
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up to Russian vengeance, after being induced by fair promises to 
submit to the Austrians, as well as in the treatment of those indivi- 
duals, whom the Austrian government thought proper themselves to 
detain as captives. The answer to the old-fashioned question ‘* Cui 
bono?” must be drawn from the political views of Austria, which 
estimates the suppression of every thing resembling popular poli- 
tical power as the greatest gain. When Cracow is abandoned by 
the occupants, it will be left to destruction by decay, a means not 
less certain, although slower, than that which the celebrated speech 
at Warsaw threatened to inflict upon the latter capital. Deprived 
of all that could give it internal energy or ornament, and stripped 
of the commerce which hitherto supported its inhabitants, the 
oldest capital of Poland will dwindle to a shadow, the appropria- 
tion or annihilation of which will excite no jealousy on the part 
of rival nations. 

The Austrian government having thus successfully forced the 
neighbouring States of Italy, Germany, and Poland to acknow- 
ledge its power, if not its right, to prescribe their form of govern- 
ment and internal policy, there remain but two others touching 
its frontiers whose weakness could offer any temptation, and whose 
internal state could furnish a pretext for hostile or amicable inter- 
ference ; these are the northern provinces of the Turkish empire 
and Switzerland. 

The dubious aspect which the subjection of the Sclavonic 
provinces of ‘Turkey to the Ottoman government has of late years 
assumed is well known; and it will also be presumed, that the 
repeated assumption of independence by the different governors 
is as little favourable to internal tranquillity as it is likely to 
promote external strength, So little information is communicated 
to the rest of Europe by the Austrian newspapers, and so cautious 
is the government to suppress the publication of official details 
even within the hereditary states, that the true nature of the 
quarrels which so frequently take place between the Bosnians and 
the military colonies planted on the Hungarian frontier is a per- 
fect mystery. Certain it is that, on two occasions within the last 
year and a half, the militia of the frontier has marched into the 
Turkish territories, and taken most summary and efficacious 
vengeance on the supposed perpetrators of injuries and their 
kindred. In the month of June this year, a strong division com- 
manded by major-general Baron Waldstatten, with two pieces of 
cannon and twelve rocket-guns, entered the province of Bosnia, 
and fought a pitched battle with the capidan of the district, who 
demanded assistance from adjacent provinces. The alleged 
offence was the murder of an Austrian soldier, who had been 
killed by a shot from the Turkish side, (we know not on what 
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provocation,) and the capidan’s refusing or neglecting to punish 
or deliver up the perpetrator occasioned a combat, which was 
obstinately protracted through the whole day. Not only the vil- 
lage in which the murderer was supposed to reside, but five or six 
others also were set on fire by the rockets and destroyed; while 
the Austrian Observer gave a list of 500 killed and wounded on 
the Turkish, and of 23 killed and 114 wounded on the Austrian 
side; an energetic manner of asserting the national honour, it 
must be confessed ! 

It must also be observed, that the vernacular language of Bos- 
nia and Servia, being a dialect of the Sclavonic, differs very little 
from that spoken in Croatia and Sclavonia, as well as the military 
frontier provinces; so that this part of Turkey seems almost marked 
out by nature for a separation from the rest at a future day. The 
inhabitants, although as schismatic Greeks more inclined to side 
with Russia than with Austria, would still prefer almost any 
Christian rule, which was at all tolerable, to that of the Mahome- 
tans; while the enclosed situation of the provinces, cut off as they 
are from the sea by Dalmatia, must destroy all hope of their 
forming an independent state. Then comes the pretext, which is 
not altogether without foundation, of removing, by sanatory regu- 
lations, so dangerous a neighbour as the plague from the heredi- 
tary states. The slightest threat on the part of Russia of an 
advance towards Constantinople must render it necessary once 
more to anticipate the encroachments of that dreaded power, 
and even partition treaties are not things of so ancient a date as 
not to be fresh in all our memories. 

This was considered, no doubt, as too unimportant a point to 
demand the attention of the biographer; but, if he has left it un- 
touched, he has not omitted to explain the nature of the relations 
at present existing between Austria and the Swiss Confederation, 
After a statement of the indignation excited in Austria by the 
foolish expedition to Savoy, the following citation is given from a 
Swiss newspaper, said to be of the liberal party, and consequently 
well adapted to express the opinion of the majority and most 
enlightened of the inhabitants :-— 


“ Prince Metternich is opposed to every change in the treaty of 1815 ; 
since this alone was ratified by all the powers, as harmonizing with the 
rights of the people as they were then established ; he will not look on 
unconcerned at any revolutionary movement, which can draw after it the 
overthrow of the guaranteed federative constitution of the Confederation. 
This is the tendency of the whole course of the proceedings of Austria in 
conjunction with the other German powers, as regards the Swiss Con- 
federation, and which continues and will continue to be so in future.” 


Thus the guarantee given by the treaty of Vienna of the in- 
VOL. XVIII, NO. XXXVI, T 
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violability of Swiss independence is the pretext assigned for inter- 
fering forcibly at a future day, to prevent any modification of the 
government that does not accord with Austrian notions. The 
plots of the refugees to revolutionize Germany could not come at 
a more seasonable time; the opportunity, as we have seen, has 
been eagerly seized, and the way paved for a future protectorship 
of the Confederation, similar to that established in Piedmont. A 
plausible pretext is now put forward for interference in the inter- 
nal regulations of the Swiss government ; the aristocratic party in 
that country has long looked to Austria, and in fact only existed 
by its assistance; and, after a few years, what we now consider 
as a casual and temporary measure of self-defence will have 
grown into an established right of control, the exercise of which 
can only be prevented by force of arms. The conflicts of the 
various parties in Switzerland, although apparently presenting an 
interminable labyrinth of uninteresting intrigues, are perfectly 
intelligible to those who have studied the spirit of the times, and 
watched its symptoms on the continent. Instead of expecting the 
internal troubles, both of Switzerland and Germany, to cease, we 
must, on the contrary, look forward to their increasing, or at least 
continuing, until the several rights of the different classes in 
those states are satisfactorily defined and fairly respected; until 
the rights of their subjects abroad, as members of the great civi- 
lized family of Europe, are respected by their neighbours, and an 
unlimited field is thus opened to the spirit of enterprise. 

We are compelled to repeat the assertion that peace cannot be 
expected on the continent until such a modification of the existing 
governments takes place as shall cause the rights of the individual 
citizens to be respected, under all circumstances, at home and 
abroad. If we consider for a moment the frequent communica- 
tion which exists between the different German states and France 
and England, is it not evident that the contrast between the 
situation of the citizens of these different countries cannot possibly 
be concealed? Can we expect the Germans, amongst whom 
enlightened ideas are perhaps more generally spread than in any 
other land,—whose institutions for education have been lately 
taken by us as models,—and whose literature ranks as second to 
that of no European nation—will voluntarily assent to the asser- 
tion, that they are not yet ripe for institutions which were settled, 
in the form in which they demand them, two centuries ago in 

ingland? Can they look without a feeling of emulation at the 
prosperity and power of this country, and are they not fully aware 
of the causes of our wealth and their own poverty? There can 
be but one answer to all these questions; and, instead of looking 
to a speedy termination of the intestine troubles that have so long 
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afflicted the greater part of the nations of the continent, we must, 
as we have said, expect them to continue, and even to increase in 
frequency and virulence, as long as the present system of opposi- 
tion by force is continued on the part of the different governments. 

What part is then left to those nations who have no other object 
in view than to maintain peace, and to preserve the balance of 
power in Europe? ‘The desirable policy of not interfering in the 
internal affairs of foreign nations is rendered difficult of observance, 
when other states eagerly seize the pretext of domestic discord 
to extend their influence or increase their power. At all events, 
it has become necessary to devote serious attention to a subject 
which has grown important, as avowedly forming the mainspring 
of the policy of one of the greatest European states. If it were 
possible to fix limits for such a political system, it might perhaps 
be prudent to concede some smaller considerations im order to 
secure the grand object, the maintenance of the peace of Europe. 
But the system of crushing, by armed interference, the demands 
which must, by turns, be made in every country for an enlarge- 
ment of popular rights, can only be justified by the supposition 
that no progressive mental improvement takes place among the 
people which would entitle them to what they claim; and, as no 
government has hitherto gone the length of attempting to prove 
that civilization is stationary in any part of Europe,—each, on the 
contrary, ascribing the greatest proportion of this progress to its 
own nation,—we do not see where these demands are to finish, or 
where the pretext for encroaching on the rights of weaker states 
is to cease. It would be fruitless, as it is evident, to imagine, for 
instance, that Great Britain, by withdrawing her support from the 
Swiss cantons, would render the republic of Cracow in the 
slightest degree a desirable neighbour for Austria or Prussia; or 
that any want of sympathy with the inhabitants of Hanover or 
Saxony would cause a remission of the jealousy with which all 
the states of Italy are watched. On the other hand, although it is 
so clear that this system of policy has a tendency to extend itself, 
as long as it meets with little or no opposition, it betrays an inter- 
nal weakness in the states that adopt it, which makes them fear 
the chances of any serious collision, Powerful as are the re- 
sources of Austria, yet it is well known that many elements are 
afloat in that empire which, in case of a contest where the national 
honour was not concerned, would contribute seriously to lame 
her efforts; it may not, therefore, be an uninteresting inquiry to 
trace her actual situation and her power, for the purposes of 
defence or of aggression. 

Great difficulty attends an attempt at a statistical survey of the 
resources of Austria, owing to the care taken by the government 
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to conceal official, and especially numerical, details, the betrayal 
of which is looked upon as a crime only second to high treason. 
Works, it is true, exist, which profess to give minute information 
on all subjects connected with the government and the country, 
but they are either, like the Encyclopedia quoted at the head of 
our article, deficient in every important particular, or, from the 
known strictness of the censorship on this head, exposed to the 
suspicion of wilful misrepresentation, Still, as it is impossible 
to form a correct idea of the power of Austria without a full 
consideration of the complicated machine of its government, we 
shall submit to our readers what information we have been able 
to collect. 

From the mixture of nations of which the population of the 
Austrian empire is composed, the unequal state of civilization in 
the different provinces, and the various interests of all, it will 
easily be supposed that the actual state of public opinion also 
varies in different parts. We have, moreover, here to reconcile 
the contradiction of systems and theories which are generally 
considered to be false and an evident increase of prosperity in 
the nation. We are therefore necessarily driven from reasoning 
in the gross, and seizing only great results, to the study of minuter 
details. ‘The mere facts of a progressive increase of population, 
of an augmented industry in agriculture, manufactures, or com- 
merce, of a consequently apparent addition to the comforts and 
enjoyments of the population at large, may perhaps satisfy the 
faint curiosity of one but distantly interested in the inquiry. The 
native of the country is differently placed; he is entitled to ex- 
amine whether this improvement is proportioned to the means 
which the country affords; whether these means have been em- 
ployed in a manner to ensure the continuance of these benefits ; 
or whether the momentary advantage of the nation has been pur- 
chased at the cost of its future and lasting welfare. He has, 
moreover, a right to ask whether these advantages have been 
acquired without the sacrifice of blessings, which from ancient 
custom or revered tradition he may be induced to value higher 
than mere sensual enjoyment. 

Taken from this point of view, the German portion of the in- 
habitants have reason to be best satisfied. Their language is 
that in which all the affairs of government are transacted (except 
in Italy), and their customs and forms are more or less forced 
upon the other nations of the empire. ‘The capital, the heart in 
which centre the veins that convey the contributions of the 
provinces, lies in their territory; and the middle classes are con- 
sequently somewhat more enlightened and industrious than the 
same classes in the other provinces, But, though possessed of much 
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moral influence, they are the smallest portion in point of numbers. 
The archduchies of Upper and Lower Austria, Styria, and Tyrol, 
in which the inhabitants may be considered as exclusively Ger- 
man, contain 3,757,368 souls, scattered over a territory of 1710 
square geographical miles, giving consequently a population of 
2197 per square mile. This scanty population is owing to the 
mountainous nature of these districts, the average quantity of 
arable land and vineyards in these provinces giving only 1764 
square Vienna joch* in the geographical mile. ‘The remainder of 
the surface is mountain, forest, and marsh land. The mountainous 
districts are, however, by no means wholly unproductive; rich 
mines of salt, iron, and copper, are scattered through them, and 
extensive tracts are used as grazing land; but it is evident that 
the population is on the whole not sufficiently numerous either to 
draw the full advantage from the land, or to assert any political 
supremacy over the other provinces. ‘The influence of the cen- 
tralizing system of government and of fashion, which draws the 
wealthy inhabitants from the provinces to the capital, alone allows 
Austria to be counted among the Germanic states of Europe. 
About 2,500,000 Germans are calculated in the other provinces 
of the empire, as colonists, military and civil functionaries, &c. 
The largest portion of the inhabitants of the empire are Scla- 
vonians, whom we class without entering into too minute ethno- 
graphic details under four heads :— 
Bohemians, Moravians, Silesians . . . « 5,802,750 
ae oeeoewe « « 4660 
Hungarian Sclavonians, including Dalmatia . 4,300,000 
Illyrians and Carinthians . . . . . « « 1,200,000 
amounting together to 15,747,750 souls, or a number nearly 
equal to the total sum of all the other nations in the empire taken 
together; viz.— 
Ce aca © 4 6,200,000 
Hungarians (Magyars) 4,500,000 
ne 4,650,000 
Wallachians . . . ‘ 1,800,000 
MO 6 «6 6 s 4 475,000 
Zigeuner (Gypsies) . . ot 8 110,000 
Total 17,735,000 


The Sclavonian inhabitants, important as their numbers and geo- 
graphical situation ought to make them, have ever been treated 
with the least consideration by the German rulers. In the present 
state of the empire they form two distinct and extensive divisions, 
one to the north and the other to the south of the Danube, be- 


* Equal to 101,518 French hectares. 
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tween which the Germanic territories lie inclosed in the form of a 
wedge. ‘The northern Sclavonic mass, including Bohemia, Mora- 
via, Silesia, Gallicia, and the north-west quarter of Hungary, con- 
tains a population of about 12,500,000 souls, speaking three or 
at most four dialects of a common language, none of which differs 
from the other so much as the Danish tongue does from the High 
German. A traveller possessing a moderate knowledge of the 
Bohemian or Polish, which are the only written dialects, can 
travel with ease and make himself understood in all the other 
Sclavonic districts. But, though possessing so remarkable a bond 
of union, and long involved in the common fate of subjection to 
strangers, there seems never to have existed anything like a wish to 
draw together for mutual support or defence. This may partially 
be explained by the circumstances in which these different coun- 
tries were at the time of their incorporation into the Austrian em- 
pire. The Bohemians had long considered themselves as forming 
part of the German empire, and im their rivalry with the other 
provinces seem to have been in some degree ashamed to assert 
their nationality. Until lately no Bohemian of the higher classes 
studied his native tongue, and all were in general flattered by 
being taken for Germans. They consequently had but little sym- 
pathy with their unpretending brethren, the Slowacks of Hungary, 
joining in the supercilious but groundless contempt which the 
Hungarians of Tatar descent express for them.* The Poles 
were long too much occupied with the hope of restoring the in- 
dependence of their country within its former limits to look beyond 
the Carpathians; and, indeed, it was not until the weight on all 
was increased, as it has been of late years, and all hope of external 
help cut off, as it at present seems to be, that any of the nations 
in the territories we have alluded to thought of looking upon their 
neighbours and fellow-sufferers as brothers and supporters. 
Within the extent of country we have described, every moun- 
tain, every river, every town, every village, bears a Sclavonic name; 
a sufficient reason to make strangers, of whatever nation, despair 
of success in converting the inhabitants into Germans or Hun- 
garians, or in making them assume any foreign language or man- 
ners. Many things too have contributed of late to promote a 
feeling of nationality on an enlarged basis amongst them. All 
these nations, isolated from the rest of Europe by the Austrian 
policy, were thrown more upon their own internal resources, 
which they have considerably improved, A natural consequence 
has been a relative improvement in the state of these different 
provinces, exactly proportioned to their respective means. In 
Bohemia, where the average of the population gives 4133 inhabi- 








* The Hungarian proverb says, “ Tot nem ember,” (The Slowack is no man). 
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tants to a square geographical mile, and where the soil is much 
less productive than in Moravia and Gallicia, manufactures have 
been introduced with considerable success, An interesting work* 
on this subject shows that Bohemia possesses 75 glass-houses, of 
which 20 produce plate-glass ; 126 paper-mills; and a great number 
of iron, copper, and lead works. ‘The quantity of lead produced 
by the mines in 1834 was, 1321 tons; of arsenic, 61 tons; of 
iron there was produced, rough 11,027 tons, cast 9738 tons. 
‘The manufacture of percussion caps for guns and cannon is car- 
ried on extensively, 65,000,000 caps being produced annually. 
In the year 1835, 14,000 tons of beet- root were manufactured 
into 7,500 tons of sugar; 120,000 cwt. of flax into linen; 30,000 
spinners produced 85,000 cwt. of cotton yarn; and 1,400,000 
pieces, of from 20 to 35 yards, were printed ; 80,000 cwt. of wool 
was manufactured, and 5200 looms produced 120,000 pieces of 
woollens from 14 to 20 yards per piece. Various other branches 
of industry are attempted with more or less success, and sufficiently 
demonstrate the industrial spirit of this part of the empire. It 
must, however, be confessed that the above statements respecting 
this province, together with its very considerable agricultural pro- 
duce, are far from giving a true idea of its productive power. 
The Encyclopedia estimates its farming produce as follows :— 

“ Wheat, 3 millions Metzen, (1 Metzen =]. 72 bushels English) ; 
rye, 15 millions Metzen ; barley, 63 millions Metzen ; potatoes, : 
wine, 26,145 Eimer, (the Eimer =15. 9 gallons English) ; 1,000, 000 
cubic toises of fire-wood. The amount of live stock, which is on the in- 
crease, is 142,036 horses, 243,779 oxen, 650,779 cows, 1,590,672 
sheep. Game of the choicest kind in incredible quantities, stags, roe- 
bucks, wild boars, pheasants, woodcocks, &c.”—i. 336. 

The truth of our observation will, we think, be sufficiently sub- 
stantiated by the fact, that by far the greater part of the farming, 
and almost all the manufacturing, undertakings originate, as the 
Germans say, from above ; that is, they are carried on by stewards 
and other agents on account of the landed proprietor. This 
method, which is notoriously the least advantageous in business, 
is here rendered necessary by the difficulties which the administra- 
tion of the government throws in the way of the poor man, and 
which are seriously detrimental to small beginnings. ‘This brings 
us to the grand cause of dissatisfaction with the government i 
Austria, its tendency to limit freedom of exertion. In this com- 
plaint the inhabitants, of whatever nation they may be, unite, not 
indeed in the grand chorus which in an enlightened nation must 
be victorious, and would bring about an immediate change ; it ex- 


* Skizzirte Uebersicht des gegenwiirtigen Standes, &c. von Gewerbs- und Fabrika- 
tions-Industrie, von Kreutzberg. 
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presses itself in the vague and inconsistent murmurs of men who 
feel an oppression which they cannot detect, and who demand a 
remedy without distinctly perceiving the malady under which they 
suffer. The fact is, that the greatest ignorance prevails in the 
mass of all classes, high or low, as to the simplest laws of political 
economy; and the exception formed by some enlightened indivi- 
duals only renders the contrast with the blindness of the many 
more apparent and striking. In speaking of the finances, we 
shall have occasion to show the errors to which the neglect of this 
most useful of studies has led, but it cannot be wondered at when 
one finds the works of the English and French economists pro- 
scribed throughout the empire, as tending to fill the heads of the 
people with a number of vain theories, which experience has 
shown to be impracticable. This is the true root of the evil. 
The inhabitants of the Austrian empire are dissatisfied, for they 
feel themselves inconvenienced by the existing laws. ‘They have 
hitherto demanded no specific remedy, because the great mass is 
ignorant of the cause of their suffering. They are not disaffected, 
because they do not see that this disagreeable position is caused 
immediately by the government. ‘T hey know that there are other 
nations in Europe as heavily taxed as themselves, although, as we 
shall see, they are called upon to contribute enormously ; but they 
have not yet learned that other nations enjoy the blessing of un- 
restrained exertion, almost the only privilege that the citizen of 
any state cares for. The nature of these restrictions we shall 
hereafter explain when speaking of the sources of government 
influence. 

Bohemia must be looked on as the most flourishing province of 
the empire. The nobility is enlightened and public-spirited, and 
pains are taking to ameliorate the condition of the lower classes. 
The number of 40 grammar schools and 2556 peasants’ schools 
gives one of the former for 95,000 inhabitants, but of the latter 
one to 1120 inhabitants. The middle classes are unfortunately 
possessed with a passion for entering into the innumerable govern- 
ment bureaux, which drain the country of so much talent and 
exertion, a loss which would be more seriously felt, if the sway of 
the noble landed proprietors were less mild, and the spirit of in- 
dustry less spread among the lower orders, 

The remarks we have made above may be extended in a general 
way to all the other Sclavonian provinces, which, although pos- 
sessing sources of inexhaustible wealth, make but slow advances, 
owing to the same restrictions. A national spirit is however 
awake in all, and the education of the peasants has become an 
object of serious attention, the example of Bohemia rapidly 
spreading to the neighbouring Sclavonic districts, In the Slowack 
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country, public-spirited individuals have established schools, the 
Hungarian constitution enabling them to do so unimpeded. 
Gallicia alone remains behind in this race of improvement, the 
government not establishing, and the influential men neither de- 
manding, nor, indeed, seeming to wish for, schools for the im- 
provement of the lower ranks. Some provinces, however, labour 
under peculiar grievances of their own. 

On Gallicia the whole weight of the iron sceptre of Austria 
has of late years been doomed to fall. No sooner was the insur- 
rection in the kingdom of Poland completely subdued, and the 
means of future resistance, as far as the Russians could discover 
them, eradicated, than the lenient policy which Austria had shown 
towards the Gallicians changed. Prince Lobkowitz, whose 
humanity and prudence had saved the province for the empire, 
was replaced by the Archduke Ferdinand; and a system of inqui- 
sitorial proceedings has for the last three years been carried on, 
which has totally alienated what attachment had begun to spring 
up among the people towards their new rulers. The object of the 
government in all these proceedings is an absolute mystery. It is 
true that the people of Gallicia manifested, in 1830, the most 
ardent sympathy for their brethren at Warsaw, and immense sup- 
plies of money and provisions were daily sent over the frontier. 
‘The governor, aware of his inability to suppress the working of 
these natural feelings, wisely chose to wink at such irregularities, 
rather than expose the province to the dangers arising from still 
greater excitement, if he forcibly attempted to restrain them. 
Thus, when the storm had passed over, the Gallicians could only 
rejoice with trembling that it had not overwhelmed them in its 
career; while they were gratefully sensible of the mild treatment 
they had experienced from rulers whose apprehensious seemed 
likely to dictate a very different policy. This was the moment for 
a prudent minister to seize to attach such an important province 
to the government by the strongest ties. But, so far from thus 
improving the opportunity, researches were gradually made after 
individuals, who had either served in the revolutionary army, or 
carried on correspondence with Poles in the Russian territories, 
These inquiries were also instituted with all the wanton harshness 
of delegates in a remote part of the empire, and screened from 
public opinion by the secrecy of their proceedings. Men of all 
classes were summoned to Lemberg; members of the most illus- 
trious houses,—peasants, whose poverty and ignorance were no 
match for the intrigues of such an inquisition,—and Jews, whose 
helpless situation exposes them to every species of tyranny—were 
compelled to spend months in attendance on this tribunal; and 
the scourge of the executioner is said to have been frequently used 
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in secret to quicken the confessions of tardy witnesses. Every 
day saw transports of prisoners in irons, under military escort, 
travelling towards Lemberg, many of whom died in prison;* 
while those who, after a long delay, and being exposed to every 
insult, were at length released, received no other satisfaction than 
the certainty that all these inquiries had led to uo result, Nota 
single trace of any thing like a serious conspiracy against the 
Austrian state could be discovered, nor could any thing worthy of 
publication, still less of punishment, be tortured out of the im- 
prudent marks of sympathy shown by the most unwary to their 
suffering countrymen who had taken refuge among them. ‘The 
greater part of those who laboured under the heaviest suspicions 
were set at liberty in the month of June this year, ignorant, for 
the most part, of the charge intended to be substantiated against 
them, and against which no means of defence could consequently 
be provided. The province in the mean time was treated as if it 
had been ina state of actual revolt. Upwards of 50,000 regular 
troops were quartered through it, and instructions were given to 
the officers and civil employés to mix as little as possible in social 
life with the inhabitants. ‘The effect which such treatment must 
have produced upon a high-spirited people it is easy to surmise, 
and the government, when tired of so useless a system of rigour, 
will probably be unable to discontinue it when it shall desire to 
relax. 

All these political sins of omission and commission occur at the 
present moment at a very critical time, and will assuredly, if not 
speedily compensated for, meet, before long, with their reward. 
‘The increase of population, and the gradual spreading of sound 
notions of government and political economy, which neither police 
nor censorship can wholly suppress, are every day rousing the 
Sclavonian population to a sense of their true interests, and of the 
power accruing to them from union; and, should one common 
feeling of discontent awaken them to the necessity of united re- 
sistance, their power must be irresistible. 

The Sclavonian population of the southern states of the empire 
are not less favourably situated, being in possession of the long 
tract of mountainous country which stretches eastward from 
Tyrol, following the course of the rivers Save and Drave, from 
which a branch, diverging at right angles, runs south along the 
sea-coast through Dalmatia. The provinces of Carinthia, Car- 
niola, Istria, Dalmatia, Croatia, Sclavonia, and what is called the 
military frontier, are peopled by Sclavonians, with the exception of 


* In addition to the usual prisons, several hotels of the nobility have been hired for 
the last two years for the same purpose by the government, 
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the principal towns; and, although the state of civilization varies 

so much in each of those provinces, still there is a spirit of 
nationality prevalent amongst them, which makes them fraternise 
like men having common interests. ‘The military frontier, Croatia, 
Sclavonia, and Dalmatia, form part of Hungary, and have a pro- 
spect of waiting some time, if the improvement of their social state 
is to depend on the general progress of that country. Istria, 
Carniola, and part of Carinthia, may, with the exception of some 
mountain districts, be considered as equally advanced in cultiva- 
tion with Bohemia. It is worthy of remark that the valuable 
mining districts, with the exception of those of Transylvania, lie 
all in Sclavonic districts, the Sclavonians, as original inbabitants 
of the country, having probably maintained their ground in the 
mountainous chains which limit and intersect the empire. Al- 
though mining is carried on to a considerable extent in these latter 
provinces, the mines of Istria alone furnishing a large sum annu- 
ally to the imperial treasury, yet it is probable that the entire 
riches of these mountainous districts are far from being ascertained. 
There is, perhaps, no spot in Europe so remarkable for singular 
natural varieties, nor any so little travelled, even in our curious 
age, as the chain extending from Carniola, through Croatia, into 
Hungary: the want of roads, but especially the depression of all 
individual exertion by vexatious bureaux and restrictive laws, pre- 
vent the inhabitants from seeking new sources of industry, as 
well as from turning those already discovered to the best account. 
In Carinthia are mines in which native steel is found, and yet the 
English manufactured steel is sold cheaper at Trieste than the 
mines can afford to deliver their produce* at that city. Many 
similar instances of undeveloped resources might be adduced 
from different parts of the empire, but nowhere are they so strik- 
ing, on account of the vicinity of the sea, and the consequent 
facility of finding a market for produce of all kinds. ‘The Scla- 
vonian population of these provinces is said to amount to 2,500,000 
souls; the dialect they speak is more ancient in its grammatical 
forms than that of the Bohemians and Poles, and bears more re- 
semblance to the Russian and Servian. 

The race of inhabitants of Tatar descent, who, under the 
name of Magyars, claim the moral, although by no means the 
numerical, supremacy in Hungary and Transylvania, are distin- 
guished from the other nations of the empire by an energy of 
character which has only lately taken a useful direction. ‘This 
valuable pre-eminence they owe to their invincible attachment to 


* The steel hanging bridge across the Danube canal at Vienna, suspended from 
only two maiu chains, one at each side, is the only one of the kind in Europe. 
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a itself im the vague and inconsistent murmurs of men who 
1 an oppressson which they cannot detect, and who demand a 
remedy without distinctly percenving the malady under which they 
suffer. ‘The fect , that the greatest ignorance prevails im the 
mass of all classes, high of low, as to the simplest laws of politic al 
ecowom) , and the caceptron formed by some enlghtened medivr- 
duals only reuders the contrast with the bhodness of the many 
more apperent and striking. ta speaking of the finances, we 
shall have occasion to show the errors to which the neglect of the 
most useful of studies has led, but 1 cannot be wondered at when 
one finds the works of the English and Freach economists pro- 
scribed throughout the empire, as tending to fill the heads of the 
people with a number of vain theories, which experience has 
shown to be impracticable. This is the true root of the evil. 
The inhabitants of the Austrian empire are dissatisfied, for they 
feel themselves inconvenienced by the existing laws. ‘They have 
hitherto demanded no specific remedy, because the great mass is 
ignorant of the cause of their suffering. ‘They are not disaffected, 
because they do not see that this disagreeable position is caused 
immediately by the government. ‘They know that there are other 
nations in Europe as heavily taxed as themselves, although, as we 
shall see, they are called upon to contribute enormously ; but they 
have not yet learned that other nations enjoy the blessing of un- 
restrained exertion, almost the only privilege that the citizen of 
any state cares for. ‘The nature of these restrictions we shall 
hereafter explain when speaking of the sources of government 
influence. 

Bohemia must be looked on as the most flourishing province of 
the empire. The nobility is enlightened and public-spirited, and 

ains are taking to ameliorate the condition of the lower classes. 
The number of 40 grammar schools and 2556 peasants’ schools 
gives one of the former for 95,000 inhabitants, but of the latter 
one to 1120 inhabitants. ‘The middle classes are unfortunately 
possessed with a passion for entering into the innumerable govern- 
ment bureaux, which drain the country of so much talent and 
exertion, a loss which would be more seriously felt, if the sway of 
the noble landed proprietors were less mild, and the spirit of in- 
dustry less spread among the lower orders, 

The remarks we have made above may be extended in a general 
-way to all the other Sclavonian provinces, which, although pos- 
sessing sources of inexhaustible wealth, make but slow advances, 
owing to the same restrictions. A national spirit is however 
awake in all, and the education of the peasants has become an 
object of serious attention, the example of Bohemia rapidly 
spreading to the neighbouring Sclavonic districts, In the Slowack 
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country, public-spirited individuals have established schools, the 
Hungarian constitution enabling them to do so unimpeded, 
Galler alone remains behind im this race of umprovement, the 
government not establishing, and the influential men neither de- 
mending, wor, indeed, seeming to wish for, schools for the tm 
provement of the lower ranks. Some provinces, however, labour 
wader pecular grevances of thew own. 

On Gallic the whole weight of the iron sceptre of Austria 
has of late years been doomed to fall, No sooner was the imeur- 
rection im the kingdom of Poland completely subdued, and the 
means of future resistance, as far as the Russians could discover 
them, eradicated, than the lement policy which Austria had shown 
towards the Gallicians changed. Prince Lobkowitz, whose 
humanity and prudence had saved the province for the empire, 
was replaced by the Archduke Ferdinand; and a system of inqui- 
sitorial proceedings has for the last three years been carried on, 
which has totally alienated what attachment had begun to spring 
up among the people towards their new rulers. The object of the 
government in all these proceedings is an absolute mystery. It is 
true that the people of Gallicia manifested, in 1830, the most 
ardent sympathy for their brethren at Warsaw, and immense sup- 
plies of money and provisions were daily sent over the frontier. 
‘The governor, aware of his inability to suppress the working of 
these natural feelings, wisely chose to wink at such irregularities, 
rather than expose the province to the dangers arising from still 
greater excitement, if he forcibly attempted to restrain them. 
Thus, when the storm had passed over, the Gallicians could only 
rejoice with trembling that it had not overwhelmed them in its 
career; while they were gratefully sensible of the mild treatment 
they had experienced from rulers whose apprehensions seemed 
likely to dictate a very different policy. This was the moment for 
a prudent minister to seize to attach such an important province 
to the government by the strongest ties. But, so far from thus 
improving the opportunity, researches were gradually made after 
individuals, who had either served in the revolutionary army, or 
carried on correspondence with Poles in the Russian territories, 
These inquiries were also instituted with all the wanton harshness 
of delegates in a remote part of the empire, and screened from 
public opinion by the secrecy of their proceedings. Men of all 
classes were summoned to Lemberg; members of the most illus- 
trious houses,—peasants, whose poverty and ignorance were no 
match for the intrigues of such an inquisition,—and Jews, whose 
helpless situation exposes them to every species of tyranny—were 
compelled to spend months in attendance on this tribunal; and 
the scourge of the executioner is said to have been frequently used 
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in secret to quicken the confessions of tardy witnesses. Every 
day saw transports of prisoners in irons, under military escort, 
travelling towards Lemberg, many of whom died in prison;* 
while those who, after a long delay, and being exposed to every 
insult, were at length released, received no other satisfaction than 
the certainty that all these inquiries had led to uo result, Nota 
single trace of any thing like a serious conspiracy against the 
Austrian state could be discovered, nor could any thing worthy of 
publication, still less of punishment, be tortured out of the im- 
prudent marks of sympathy shown by the most unwary to their 
suffering countrymen who had taken refuge among them. ‘The 
greater part of those who laboured under the heaviest suspicions 
were set at liberty in the month of June this year, ignorant, for 
the most part, of the charge intended to be substantiated against 
them, and against which no means of defence could consequently 
be provided. The province in the mean time was treated as if it 
had been ina state of actual revolt. Upwards of 50,000 regular 
troops were quartered through it, and instructions were given to 
the officers and civil employés to mix as little as possible in social 
life with the inhabitants. The effect which such treatment must 
have produced upon a high-spirited people it is easy to surmise, 
and the government, when tired of so useless a system of rigour, 
will probably be unable to discontinue it when it shall desire to 
relax. 

All these political sins of omission and commission occur at the 
present moment at a very critical time, and will assuredly, if not 
speedily compensated for, meet, before long, with their reward. 
‘The increase of population, and the gradual spreading of sound 
notions of government and political economy, which neither police 
nor censorship can wholly suppress, are every day rousing the 
Sclavonian population to a sense of their true interests, and of the 
power accruing to them from union; and, should one common 
feeling of discontent awaken them to the necessity of united re- 
sistance, their power must be irresistible. 

The Sclavonian population of the southern states of the empire 
are not less favourably situated, being in possession of the long 
tract of mountainous country which stretches eastward from 
Tyrol, following the course of the rivers Save and Drave, from 
which a branch, diverging at right angles, runs south along the 
‘sea-coast through Dalmatia. ‘The provinces of Carinthia, Car- 
niola, Istria, Dalmatia, Croatia, Sclavonia, and what is called the 
military frontier, are peopled by Sclavonians, with the exception of 


* In addition to the usual prisons, several hotels of the nobility have been hired for 
the last two years for the same purpose by the government, 
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the principal towns; and, although the state of civilization varies 
so much in each of those provinces, still there is a spirit of 
nationality prevalent amongst them, which makes them fraternise 
like men having common interests. ‘The military frontier, Croatia, 
Sclavonia, and “Dalmatia, form part of Hungary, and have a pro- 
spect of waiting some time, if the improvement of their social state 
is to depend on the general progress of that country. Istria, 
Carniola, and part of Carinthia, may, with the exception of some 
mountain districts, be considered as equally advanced in cultiva+ 
tion with Bohemia. It is worthy of remark that the valuable 
mining districts, with the exception of those of Transylvania, lie 
all in Sclavonic districts, the Sclavonians, as original inbabitants 
of the country, having probably maintained their ground in the 
mountainous chains which limit and intersect the empire. Al- 
though mining is carried on to a considerable extent in these latter 
provinces, the mines of Istria alone furnishing a large sum annu- 
ally to the imperial treasury, yet it is probable that the entire 
riches of these mountainous districts are far from being ascertained, 
There is, perhaps, no spot in Europe so remarkable for singular 
natural varieties, nor any so little travelled, even in our curious 
age, as the chain extending from Carniola, through Croatia, into 
Hungary: the want of roads, but especially the depression of all 
individual exertion by vexatious bureaux and restrictive laws, pre- 
vent the inhabitants from seeking new sources of industry, as 
well as from turning those already discovered to the best account. 
In Carinthia are mines in which native steel is found, and yet the 
English manufactured steel is sold cheaper at Trieste than the 
mines can afford to deliver their produce * at that city. Many 
similar instances of undeveloped resources might be adduced 
from different parts of the empire, but nowhere are they so strik- 
ing, on account of the vicinity of the sea, and the consequent 
facility of finding a market for produce of all kinds. The Sela- 
vonian population of these provinces is said to amount to 2,500,000 
souls; the dialect they speak is more ancient in its grammatical 
forms than that of the Bohemians and Poles, and bears more re- 
semblance to the Russian and Servian. 

The race of inhabitants of Tatar descent, who, under the 
name of Magyars, claim the moral, although by no means the 
numerical, supremacy in Hungary and Transylvania, are distin- 
guished from the other nations of the empire by an energy of 
character which has only lately taken a useful direction. ‘This 
valuable pre-eminence they owe to their invincible attachment to 


* The steel hanging bridge across the Danube canal at Vienna, suspended from 
only two main chains, one at each side, is the only one of the kind in Europe. 
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their old institutions, which, imperfect as they are acknowledged 
to be at the present day, have kept alive the pride and energy of 
the people, while the nations around them have sunk into a me- 
lancholy indolence and supineness. In number not exceeding 
4,500,000, and surrounded by Sclavonian and other tribes to the 
number of 6,000,000, they maintain an undisputed superiority 
within the country, and have even formed the chimerical notion 
of forcing their language and manners upon the rest of their 
fellow-countrymen. But a more useful and nobler direction has 
within a few years been given to their exertions by the patriotic 
spirit of some distinguished men, among whom the most con- 
spicuous at present is ; Count Stephan Szeczeny. This nobleman 
has almost single-handed, in opposition to all the direct and in- 
direct impediments which a blind and jealous government and 
rude national prejudices could raise against him, “opened a steam 
communication from Presburg to Constantinople; thus furnish- 
ing his country with a new and invaluable field of enterprize, at a 
moment when the endeavours making to draw a portion of the 
trade of the East once more over Asia Minor to Europe give a 
cheering promise of prosperity likely to accrue to his country by 
his means. He is accordingly looked upon as its greatest bene- 
factor at the present moment, although suspected of not being 
warmly attached to that kind of reform which would raise the 
lower classes of his fellow-citizens in the social scale. It is, per- 
haps, also for this reason that he has been able to avoid direct 
collision with the government, which views every step taken for 
the advantage of Hungary with a jealousy natural to those who 
prefer a weakness which they can easily guide to a strength that 
they might have cause to fear. Another distinguished man, Baron 
Wesseleni, whose attention is more directed to procuring guaran- 
tees for the political freedom of his countrymen, has, as we before 
stated, been less successful in the execution of his projects, and 
has subjected himself to open acts of hostility from the court 
and its party. ‘The happy idea of attracting foreign trade into 
Hungary, by way of the Danube, must in a short time show its 
effects by encouraging the spirit of adventure, which the natives 
possess in abundance, to strike into that useful channel; and, if 
prosecuted on a liberal footing, may enable them to assert their own 
rights against the encroachments of the Russians, which their 
government seems inclined to neglect. This jealousy of Hungary 
must be conceived in its full force, before indifference on the part 
of the Vienna cabinet to a Russian settlement at the mouth of 
the Danube can be imagined; for, according to all western calcu- 
lations, the stoppage of this grand outlet for its productions must 
inflict a much more serious wound on the future prosperity of the 
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empire at large, than even the contagious neighbourhood of a 
powerless republic could on its political tranquillity; while the 
possession of Cracow, should it eventually be conceded, will, we 
fear, prove but a poor indemnity for immeasurable sources of 
wealth, which it will be impossible to cultivate without such a 
channel of communication with foreign lands. 

The Magyars have, as it is, valuable rights. ‘Their language is 
used in all public transactions, and their nationality fully re- 
spected. No passports are necessary within the country, in which 
they are not overburdened with bureaux, like the other pro- 
vinces. Separate chanceries at Vienna transact the business of 
Hungary and Transylvania, and their diets impose only the taxes 
of which they approve, and with which they are by no means 
liberal. In return for this exemption, every thing Hungary ex- 
ports is loaded with a heavy duty, even on importation into the 
other provinces, 

If the Sclavonic nations of the empire have reason to complain 
of the little care taken to consult their national customs and feel- 
ings, it may be imagined that the Italians are scarcely less ex- 
posed to annoyance on this head; not that they by any means 
stand on the same footing with the Sclavonian nations, for the 
Italian language is that used in all the public offices and courts of 
justice in the united kingdom of Lombardy and Venice. ‘The 
Austrian code of law has been translated into Italian, and is 
studied in that language in their universities; and the Italian 
jurists have contributed very much towards its improvement. 
Still, as the finer feelings in an enlightened nation are spread 
through a wider circle of its population, and many things are for 
them oppressive of which a less cultivated people would scarcely 
be sensible, there can be no doubt that the invincible hosti- 
lity they bear to their present rulers is not without foundation. 
The repressing character of the Austrian sway, under which me- 
diocrity makes the greatest progress, while talent and energy are 
looked upon as two disturbers of the public peace which cannot be 
subjected to sufficient control, is little suited to the tastes of an 
ardent people, among whom democratic ideas have descended as 
a legacy from the flourishing days of their state. Many conces- 
sions have been made by the Austrians, in order to conciliate the 
inhabitants, especially of the cities, where the direct taxes upon 
industry are much lower than in the provinces northward of the 
Alps; but the same system of innumerable bureaux, and the same 
destructive institutions of monopoly, weary out the aspiring spirit, 
and cramp the nerves of enterprize. Yet the Italian provinces 
must be reckoned among those whose subordination depends 
upon the presence of an imposing military force ; and, to the skill 
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with which the government subdues the discontented of one pro- 
vince by the power it borrows from another not much less dis- 
satisfied, it is indebted for the effective subjection in which all are 
retained. But an armed force, of even more approved reliance 
than Austria could muster, would never have succeeded so com- 
pletely in establishing the power of the government in a manner 
which renders all thoughts of resistance so hopeless that they are 
abandoned on all sides. Much subtler, though, as it would ap- 
pear, more expensive, checks on the ebullitions of popular spirit 
have been forged, the tendency of which is for the present to 
tame the refractory by presenting innumerable obstacles to every 
attempt at innovation, and eventually to destroy all dangerous 
energies so timely, by means of early training, that the task of 
governing shall be rendered easy, and constraint robbed of its 
bitterness. 

In order fully to understand the following statements, the prin- 
ciples which, when speaking of the late Emperor Francis, we 
showed to have been adopted as leading state maxims, must not 
be forgotten. The undisputed sovereignty of the emperor in 
every province is the first demand upon the subject, and, as the 
royal person is multiplied in each by thousands of representatives, 
the duty of submissive respect is one of those most frequently 
called into practice. It is part of the plan of government, in 
every German state, to employ one half of the nation to govern 
the other; and the paternal care of the sovereign is studious to pre- 
vent the number of employés, who live at the expense, and, as they 
doubtless imagine, for the benefit of their fellow-subjects, from 
being diminished. The Austrian state Schemalismus presents a 
list of upwards of 25,000 individuals bearing appointments in civil 
offices, and the number of those whose appointments are either of 
too low a rank, or of too secret a nature, to be introduced in 
company with ‘the first men of the country may amount to as 
many more. Let us imagine these civil officers, dependent solely 
on the crown, dispersed through a nation which contains so many 
jarring elements, that it unfortunately seems to be a matter primo 
loco decided, that much loyalty cannot be expected ;—let us follow 
each of these gentlemen as he enters into society, anticipating de- 
fection in all out of office, and necessarily disposed to vindicate 
the authority that lends him consequence ;—let us add to these the 
number of 15,000 officers and non-commissioned officers of the 
staff and commissariat department, all of whom are likewise to be 
found within the empire, at the head of an army, which on the 
peace establishment amounts to 270,000 men, and we shall see that 
the government has monopolized, by means of these individuals 
and their families, a powerful number of defenders in every social 
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circle, When we add that the secrecy observed in all transactions, 
especially, however, in the administration of justice,—screens every 
individual from the share of responsibility which every public 
officer ought to incur towards the public, some idea may be 
formed of the fearful power thus created, and of the abuses to 
which it must be subject. If we conclude these officials, civil 
and military, to require a rather superior degree of education to 
enable them to fulfil their respective functions, it must be evident 
that an immense mass of talent is abstracted from the middle 
classes of the nation, which, in the pursuit of science, agriculture, 
commerce, or the fine arts, could not be otherwise than produc- 
tive of the greatest benefits. The nature of their employments 
in the bureaux is nowhere of a tendency to encourage a serious 
cultivation of any of the above-mentioned useful sciences in the 
employés ; while on the public they may be said to operate in a 
directly prejudicial manner, as no individual can take a step of 
the slightest importance in life or business, without requiring the 
sanction of some of these government officers, and finding no 
small difficulty in procuring permission to become an industrious 
member of society. 

This leads us to another grand source of influence to the go- 
vernment,—the system of monopoly in trade. A fact that the 
history of the last fifty years has sufficiently proved, is that popu- 
lar tumults seldom originate amongst the peasantry of a country, 
and that the great problem of internal police is to keep the inha- 
hitants of the towns satisfied and tranquil. ‘To this end every city 
in Austria, beginning with the metropolis, is allowed to grant the 
freedom of trade to only a limited number of individuals, so that 
the mere fact of an apprentice having served his time by no means 
warrants his setting up in business, Strangers, who come into a 
city, must either show that they are provided with means of sup- 
port, or that they can procure employment, otherwise they are at 
once expelled, In return for this privilege of exemption from 
much competition, the merchant, tradesman, Xc. pays a tax of no 
trifling amount, bearing the candid designation of earnings-tax.* 
In this manner the whole industrial class in Austria, being in some 
measure dependent on the government, which naturally has it in 
its power to introduce a system of competition at will, and not 
dissatisfied with a state of things which assures to it a certain 
competence apparently on easy terms, is gained for the present 
system. It does not seem that any exact compact exists between 
the trading classes and the state as to the number of privileged 
individuals in every branch; the butchers, however, form an ex- 
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ception, their number being fixed. ‘This immunity is purchased 
by an extra tax called the slaughtering tax. Merchants and 
bankers are kept from increasing in number by its being necessary 
to show a certain amount of capital as a qualification for the per- 
mission to enter into trade. Whatever inconveniences arise from 
such a municipal system, and that they are not few in number 
will easily be supposed, are thought to be fully compensated for 
by the tranquillity which is stated to reign throughout the empire. 
Although numerous arrests take place annually in the different 
provinces, and the state prisons are full in all directions, yet, as 
the capital continues tranquil, the most self-complacent compari- 
sons with other lands are constantly published, and strangers are 
forced, at length, to believe what they hear on all sides repeated. 
It is true, that Vienna bears to the eye of the stranger a most 
smiling appearance. ‘The city, although small and narrowly 
built, is kept remarkably clean; and, no paupers being tolerated in 
the streets, and, indeed, all signs of pauperism being removed by 
the municipal ‘and police measures alluded to above, the very 
absence of all the inevitable casualties of humanity has something 
awful in it to the considerate observer, even though he may never 
have heard of the artificial means used to sift its inhabitants. 
The following anecdote will, however, serve to show that in 
Austria the same means produce the same results that they do in 
other countries, and that the government has found no spell to 
charm useful effects from measures which we should think tended 
to the destruction of the social state. The number of the butchers 
in the capital being limited, nothing was more natural than that 
they should conspire against the public. They were therefore 
compelled to submit to a monthly assize, fixed by the magistrates, 
according to the reports of sales furnished by commissaries, from 
the different cattle fairs. ‘These magistrates, together with the 
commissaries, it is publicly asserted, are taken into the pay of the 
guild, which can afford to deal more liberally towards them than 
even the state itself; and the manner in which this arrangement 
came to light was as follows:—On the first approach of the cholera 
morbus to the metropolis in 1831, the court, fearing scenes of 
disturbance on its appearance, took measures, among other de- 
vices for improving the state of the poor, to ensure a sufficient sup- 
ply of provisions and to prevent any advance in price in the most 
necessary articles. Among the rest, the butchers received an ad- 
vance of 1,000,000 florins of silver to buy up beasts, and to secure 
them an indemnity for not raising the price of meat in case of an 
advance in that of live stock. When the danger had passed over 
(no advance in the price of cattle having taken place) they were 
called upon to account for the sum which they had naturally not 
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neglected to draw, and a commission was appointed to audit the 
accounts. It seems, however, that, after an exercise of no com- 
mon ingenuity, a considerable sum remained for which no one 
could account, when on a sudden the sittings of the commission 
were broken off, and the papers disappeared. ‘The public, how- 
ever, having heard of the circumstance, some murmurs arose, and 
an inquiry was set on foot, at the desire of some influential offi- 
cials who were not interested directly in the matter. The first 
sittings of the commission of inquiry led to the discovery of the 
enormous conspiracy existing to defraud the public and the state, 
in which many men holding elevated situations were more or less 
implicated. A panic struck the guilty, and the price of butcher’s 
meat was reduced in the ensuing month from ten kreutzers to 
six kreutzers per pound, As the commission proceeded, however, 
the ground was found to be more and more delicate the further 
they pursued their researches; their case became difficult, and 
their steps irresolute. This was no sooner remarked by the trades- 
men than, assuming an air of confidence, they threatened to shut 
up their shops with one accord and starve the capital, well knowing 
the fear entertained in certain quarters of discontent among the 
mob. No preparations having been made to prevent such a mea- 
sure, the government was obliged to submit; the inquiry was sup- 
pressed, and butcher’s meat is at the present day sold at Vienna, 
a city situated in one of the most fertile districts of Europe, after 
a succession of favourable seasons, at ten kreutzers, or 5d. per 
pound—the bones and fat being apportioned at the same price to 
the purchaser in proportion to the weight of consumable meat that 
he demands. ‘This, then, is the true state of the capital, which 
boasts of its tranquillity, while all the other countries of Europe 
are disturbed by liberal factions. Let us only conceive the im- 
mense tax levied daily on the inhabitants by tradesmen of all 
kinds, who are joined to a greater or less extent in similar com- 
binations, and who thus absorb sums which ought to form a 
continually increasing capital, capable of being most usefully 
employed ; let us add to this the fact that, while new inventions 
and the improved state of agriculture are increasing the pro- 
ductive power of the country, the price of the necessaries of life 
in Vienna rises annually, while it is in the power of a few trades- 
men to rouse the populace to rebellion at any moment they 
please, and we shall be able to judge of the degree of praise to 
which such a tranquillizing policy is entitled. 

Another rich resource of influence for the government arises 
from the extensive patronage of the church, ‘The superior dig- 
nities are stated in the Encyclopedia to consist, including those in 
Hungary, of 11 Catholic archbishoprics ; 59 Catholic bishop- 
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rics; 151 abbots and probsts, with domains and revenues; 156 
titular abbots and probsts (deans); besides an innumerable host 
of canons, deacons, archdeacons, and heads of convents. The 
monasteries have been reduced to the number sufficient for the 
service of the churches and the care of education, but still the 
number of the clergy is immense, as may be inferred from the 
above enumeration of the hierarchy; in addition to which, the 
united Greek church has 5 bishoprics; the Armenian Catholics, 
1 archbishopric; the schismatic Greeks, 1 archbishopric and 
10 bishoprics; besides inferior dignities, all of which, together 
with the nomination to all parish cures, are either presented by 
the crown or under its influence. These charges are also well 
provided for. ‘The Encyclopzdia states the revenue of the Arch- 
bishop of Gran, primate of Hungary, at 360,000 florins (36,000/.), 
but common report values the see at three times that sum, The 
archbishoprics of Prague, Olmiitz, and Vienna, are proportionately 
well endowed, and, indeed, the revenues of the church, including 
the tithes, when compared with the price of necessaries in so 
productive a land, may be said to exceed in amount those of the 
clergy in any of the great states of Europe. Independently of 
the effect which the prospect of this golden harvest may have 
upon the members of the clergy, it is certain that they look upon 
the mutual support of church and court as equally indispensable 
to both parties; and, while the authorities protect and put them 
forward upon all occasions, they are not remiss in faithfully 
preaching and teaching the enjoined doctrines of non-resistance 
and passive obedience. ‘They have of late been considered so 

owerful an arm towards resisting the innovations of the age, that 
it has been planned to increase their influence, even at the risk of 
once more receiving a lesson which must still be too recent to be 
forgotten. The proposal to place the whole of the elementary 
education throughout the empire in the hands of the re-established 
Jesuits is said to have been discussed and approved in the council 
of state in the spring of the present year, but delayed, partly per- 
haps from the apprehension that the public mind, which is de- 
cidedly opposed to the increase of clerical influence, was not yet 
sufficiently prepared for so bold a step. 

It may seem strange that, when enumerating the means at the 
disposal of the government to maintain its influence, we should have 
left the nobility, so powerful a body as they are supposed to be, 
to the last. But we have done so intentionally, for, without some 
idea of the other sources of power, it would be difficult to imagine 
that the Austrian nobility possess so little influence as they really 
do in the country. The complete supremacy of the sovereign 
-was not regarded as achieved so long as any class of society was 
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able to dispute it, and the weakening of each separately was 
the grand task which has been so successfully accomplished. A 
leading principle has been established in rather a remarkable 
manner for a country, the nobles of which not only derive their 
origin from acknowledged ancient stocks, but (by far the greater 
part) have their genealogical trees adorned by the praises of 
history, according to which the holders of offices at court and in 
the government take precedence of the members of the most 
illustrious houses that live in independent retirement. Not only 
the Germans, whose love of rank and outward distinctions is pro- 
verbial, but the Bohemian and Hungarian nobility, have not been 
able to stand this test, and throng to the capital to procure the 
keys of chamberlains, or stars of orders, which are much too in- 
discriminately distributed to be respected. The Italian nobles 
observe a more dignified reserve in general, but on the whole it 
is a singular spectacle to see nobility of Europe, which ranks in 
point of wealth next to the British and Russian, sacrifice volun- 
tarily its independence for the smiles of the least brilliant and 
condescending of courts. The royal family make so little parade, 
the duty of receiving presentations being undertaken by Prince 
and Princess Metternich, and the necessity of observing the ex- 
terior of justice towards the mass of the subjects being somewhat 
imperative, that we confess we are at a loss to know in what the 
privileges of the Austrian nobility consist beyond the mere title, 
They meet with difficulties when they wish to travel; they are 
obliged to educate their children within the country, and only 
under special favour obtain permission to employ foreign tutors, 
Respecting their rights as members of the provincial states-ge- 
neral, or, to use the modern phrase, as hereditary legislators, the 
Encyclopedia, which may be looked on as an official source, 
gives us the following information. Under the head Landstande 
we find :— 

“In the German, Illyrian, Bohemian, and Gallician provinces, the 
states-general are divided into four classes:—lIst. Zhe prelates; viz. 
archbishops, bishops, prelates, deans, and chapters. 2dly. 7'he nobles, viz. 
princes, counts, barons, 3dly. Zhe knights, or inferior nobility. 4thly. 
The citizens, or deputies of the royal towns and boroughs. In Tyrol 
the four classes are those of the prelates, nobles, knights, and peasants.” 


Under the word Landtag (Diet) it tells us :— 


“ The deliberations of the Diets extend only to subjects relating to 
the internal regulation of the provinces, and the legal apportioning of 
the taxes; the land-tax, which it has been resolved to raise, is conse- 
quently announced to them by the government in the form of a postu- 
late ; and they have the right in their legal assemblies to present re- 
monstrances to the emperor or the provincial government.” 
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This somewhat loosely worded definition of the privileges of the 
members contains almost the letter of the law, and for years no 
nobleman has been found hardy enough to allude to subjects not 
contained in the postulates. If any one, therefore, has hitherto 
imagined that the party of the nobility in Austria is induced by 
any exclusive advantages which they enjoy to become the great 
prop of the present system, it is evident that the notion is er- 
roneous, ‘Their utmost privileges are described in the paragraph 
above, while, for the complaints which they might raise respecting 
the squandering of the public revenues, and the diminution of 
their own rentals in consequence of the impediments thrown in 
the way of commerce, they can neither procure a hearing nor a 
remedy. 

But the fact is that the Austrian nobility, like the same class in 
Poland and other continental states, were very remiss in the em- 
ployment of their influence, while the patriarchal form of govern- 
ment existed in those lands. Instead of relaxing themselves some 
of the privileges which weighed heavily upon the lower orders of 
their fellow-citizens, and attaching the most powerful class in 
point of numbers by the ties of gratitude to their order, they 
allowed the sovereign to assume the plausible office of national 
benefactor, and to increase the power of the crown in proportion 
as he reduced their authority. This was especially the case in 
Bohemia and Gallicia, where the condition of the peasant has 
been materially improved by laws abolishing many oppressive 
customs ; and affording him in the courts of the circle a tribunal 
of appeal from the manorial jurisdiction. In Hungary, where 
such direct interference has not as yet been attempted, it is 
only necessary for an emissary of the court party to give the 
slightest hint to the peasants on any estate, and they will rise in 
fury against their master, whose property and family are at the 
mercy of an oppressed and rudely ignorant populace. To retrace 
the road which has been unfortunately missed is no doubt a diffi- 
cult task, but there seems scarcely any other method of remedying 
the evil, for it would be difficult any where to seek any other 
source of power for a nobility beyond the numbers whom they 
can sway by holding out to them prospects of advantage. 

It is also an unfortunate but notorious fact, that the Austrian 
nobles partake of the general ignorance of their true interests, 
which, as we before stated, is prevalent among all classes of the 
empire. The prescribed manner of teaching history in Austria 
(when it is taught at all) can alone explain their unconsciousness 
of the evil accruing to all ranks of society, when any one degree 
of the social scale is unjustly treated, while the absence of all 
lectures, and the prohibition of all popular works on political 
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economy, prevent the nation at large from acquiring just notions 
of the importance of commercial and industrial undertakings on 
a liberal footing. It would, however, be unjust to accuse them 
of a want of spirit in pursuing measures that promise advantage 
both to themselves and to the nation at large. We have observed 
that almost all the extensive manufactures are either directly 
carried on by their agents, or supported by their capital; but 
they do not see that such establishments in the hands of others 
would lead to results even more advantageous for them, and that, 
if in their capacity of legislators they protected the interests of 
the manufacturing and commercial classes, they would be render- 
ing themselves the highest service. The police regulations re- 
lative to passports and residence in the towns, with the municipal 
restrictions which we have detailed, weigh almost exclusively 
upon the industrial classes, and frequently deprive the nation of 
the benetit of a mass of practical talent; to say nothing of the loss 
which all ranks sustain from the notoriously defective system of 
education. 

The measure which is likely to be more productive of advan- 
tage to landholders than any undertaking attempted in Austria 
since the peace, is the work of a capitalist. Mr.S.N. Rothschild 
has the merit of having planned, and by his influence with the 
government of having obtained its concurrence in the construction 
of, an iron railway to connect the remotest province, Gallicia, with 
the capital. After carrying on the preliminary negociations for 
some years alone, and receiving a patent of privilege for the work, 
he came forward last year, and in a highly liberal mamer sur- 
rendered his patent to a joint-stock company, which was imme- 
diately formed. A singular proof was afforded on this occasion 
of the want of confidence, on the part of the public, in the good 
faith of the government, and in the enlightened views of the 
landed proprietors. ‘The profits likely to attend such an invest- 
ment of capital were evident and easily shown by numerical cal- 
culation; it was therefore natural that the shares immediately on 
their being issued should rise in value, and a few days saw them 
at a premium of 15 percent. But, the report being spread by 
some envious or malevolent persons that the government, fearing 
the effects of the impulse which such an undertaking must give to 
the spirit of enterprize, would withdraw its support, while the 
nobility of Austria, to avoid the competition to which the pro- 
duce of their estates would be exposed with that of those distant 
provinces in the market of the capital, intended to petition against 
the undertaking, a panic spread on all sides, and the shares be- 
came suddenly unmarketable. It was not until Mr, Rothschild 
once more came forward and declared himself the purchaser of 
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all shares at par that confidence was partially restored. When 
carried into execution, this railway will be the longest in Europe. 

Another railway is also projected to connect Vienna with 
Trieste, which will however be attended with more difficulties 
than the former ; but it is to be hoped that these public-spirited 
undertakings will be allowed a fair trial, as nothing can so much 
tend to open the eyes of all men to the grand truths on which 
alone all the exertions of individuals or of the government can 
be based, to lead to lasting advantage. 

In order to see whether our calculations as to the means at the 
disposal of the government to secure its influence are correct, let 
us analyze the population of one of the provinces, which the En- 
cyclopedia presents us with the means of doing. Bohemia, as 
one of the most tranquil, and demanding no such demonstration 
of force as Gallicia or Lombardy, is likely to give a fair survey. 
Of 1,799,277 male inhabitants, 428,595 are said to be inhabi- 
tants of towns, who, as a mass, though perhaps not individually, 
must be assumed to be supporters of the system which allows them 
the monopoly of trade. ‘The inhabitants of the country conse- 
quently amount to 1,370,682, to which we shall add the nobility, 
2,184 in number, supposing it possible for both to have sepa- 
rate interests that might induce them to be desirous of a change, 
together 1,372,866. From this, we must subtract the probable 
number of the clergy, 3000 —the acknowledged civil employés,3000 
—the military, stated to be 30,000, and a proportion of the number 
of manufacturers, 30,000, who also, as privileged parties, must be 
eounted among the supporters of the present system; and we have for 
a result, that among the inhabitants of the open country one man 
in twenty is under the direct and avowed influence of the crown. 
In the less tranquil provinces the proportion is naturally very dif- 
ferent ; the opposite extreme having probably been presented for 
the last two years by Lombardy, where, with a population not 
much exceeding that of Bohemia, the military force exceeded 
100,000 men. ‘There are moreover six fortresses of the first rank, 
and fifty-eight others of considerable strength, scattered through the 
provinces, for the defence and maintenance of which a corps of gar- 
rison artillery is established and divided into fourteen districts. 

This will serve to show that, secure in the internal power it 
possesses, the Austrian government has nothing to dread at home 
for the moment, should its policy require any demonstration of 
strength abroad. ‘The policy of the state is at present only an 
encroaching one, as far as it is deemed necessary to follow and 
eradicate upon a foreign soil the propagators of those opinions 
which might disturb the economy of these internal regulations, 
to which unfortunately the most enlightened ideas are most ini- 
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mical. This kind of chase, however, evidently tends, like our 
own policy in India, towards the acquisition of a vast increase 
of territory as the simplest manner of controlling the actions of 
the inhabitants. But it by no means follows from what we have 
seen above that Austria possesses the means of supporting a 
foreign war with energy. Where so total an absence of harmony 
between the rulers and the governed is manifest, a government 
must have carefully husbanded its resources to be able to meet 
the constitutional states of Europe in the field. Whether Austria 
has been thus provident must be shown both by what we have 
stated and by the sequel. 

The peace establishment of the Austrian army is reported by 
the Encyclopedia to consist of 190,000 men, infantry—38,685 
men, cavalry—and 17,800 men, artillery, exclusively of the staff, 
engineers, six garrison battalions, and seven military frontier regi- 
ments, in all 270,000 men. This force can be raised in time of 
war to 750,000 men, by calling out the militia battalions of each 
regiment, the reserve, and what is called the Hungarian [usurrection. 

For the recruiting of these forces the whole empire is divided 
into recruiting districts, the depdt of each regiment remaining in 
its appointed spot. The regiments consist of three battalions of 
about 1200 men each, to which two others must be added, which, 
under the name of militia battalions, are called out only on ex- 
traordinary occasions. ‘The territorial distribution of the re- 
cruiting depéts is as follows :— 

Infantry Rifle Cavalry Artillery 
Regts. Bas. Regts. Regts. 
The German States, Up. and Low. — -~ ——|——— 
Austria, Tyrol, and Styria .... 7 4 6 2 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Gallicia 26 6 18 3 
Illyria, Croatia, Dalmatia (includ- 
ing the military frontiers) .... 23 
Lombardy and Venice.......... 8 
Hungary furnishes a quota granted 
by the Diet, but is subject to no 
conscription...... 14 12 


——— | | — 


Total 78 12 43 2 


The troops furnished by Croatia and Dalmatia belong to the 
Hungarian contingent, but are included in the above survey with 
Illyria, in order to give a division according in some degree with 
the ethnographical sketch which we offered some pages back. 

From this sketch it is apparent that the Sclavonian districts 
contribute by far the most to the defence of the land; but, al- 
though the recruiting takes place in a national manner, and the 
privates of the different regiments are all countrymen, care is 
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taken that the officers be mixed as much as possible. The pri- 
vates are in general fine strong men, and the arms and equip- 
ments are equal to those of any army but the British, They are 
drilled with great care, and go through their exercise with pre- 
cision, but with slower movements than the Prussians and Rus- 
sians; and it is perhaps on account of the numbers who under- 
stand German but imperfectly, that the assistance of the flgel- 
mann is still retained to interpret the word of command. Of 
their artillery the Austrians are proudest. It is certain that it is 
numerous and well furnished, having counted 1000 pieces of ord- 
nance ready for service when the occupation of the Roman 
states took place. ‘The recruits pass through a regular course 
of mathematics, with practical and theoretical gunnery; and the 
corps of bombardiers receives all such as distinguish themselves 
by skill and talent, from which step they have a prospect of ad- 
vancing as officers. ‘This branch of the service is the only one 
which holds out this prospect, for, by a singular arrangement, in 
a country where the troops are raised by conscription, the regula- 
tions prohibit such promotion in the other branches, ‘The an- 
nual practice at the target with shot and shells of all dimensions 
takes place in the months of July, August, and September, and 
is conducted with scrupulous regularity and attention. The 
rocket corps, under the command of General Augustin, at Wiener 
Neustadt, have not only much improved the composition ap- 
plied to this formidable weapon, but throw it with wonderful 
precision and security. 

It would be too much to expect from troops raised under the 
circumstances in which many of the Austrian provinces are 
placed, any thing like the spirit or amour propre, which prevails 
in the armies of France and Prussia. The whole system of dis- 
cipline and treatment of the men is also different from what is in 
use among the other German states ; the cat-o’nine-tails being in 
almost unceasing employment, and not being looked on in the 
same degrading light as in other services. But the absence of 
this susceptibility 1s considered to be compensated for by a cer- 
tain steadiness and uninquiring submission which prevail among 
the men, and which render them useful instruments for the go- 
vernment. A striking proof of this obedient disposition, and not 
less so of the security with which the government relies upon it, 
was afforded on the late occupation of Cracow, when the militia 
battalion of a Polish regiment formed part of the corps ordered 
upon that expedition. 

The amount of the army estimates, as indeed that of every 
branch of the public expenditure in Austria, is one of the state 
secrets, aud it would be useless to attempt calculating it, as the 
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precise number of troops kept on foot is never known and varies 
considerably even in time of peace, The great mortality that 
reigned amongst the corps in Lombardy, during last year and the 
spring of the present year, is known to have reduced the army of 
occupation materially, and answered the double purpose of lighten- 
ing the expense without reducing the nominal force. There are 
reasons, however, for believing that this department is managed 
with a greater attention to economy than any other. ‘That the 
war-office exercises a more effective control over its agents than 
the civil boards can do, is perhaps owing to the strict attention 
paid to seniority in the service in ail promotions above the rank 
of colonel. This naturally throws a number of men together 
who are actuated by a spirit of rivalry towards each other, but 
who receive in the indisputable command of the sovereign a con- 
stant point of union. As this council has obtained an unhappy 
celebrity in the history of the country, the loss of every battle 
since the memorable thirty years’ war having been attributed to 
its influence, we must explain somewhat of its construction. The 
usual order is that the senior officer in the service fills the place 
of president, and has a council of five generals, with whom all 
purely military affairs are discussed in secret. Under the control 
of this council the commanders of the forces stand in peace and 
in war, and the difficulty of carrying on operations in the field to 
the satisfaction of so many directors is said to have been seriously 
felt in the French wars even by the Archduke Charles, whose 
rank and talents were not sufficient to free him from these official 
shackles. His total withdrawal from all connection with the war- 
office is generally looked on at Vienna as the effect of disgust. 
Under the president eleven councillors, partly military men and 
partly civilians, form a council of reference and debate for the 
despatch of ordinary business, aud divide between them the 
branches of the ordnance, the quartermaster-general’s and the ad- 
jutant-general’s departments, the commissariat, the storekeeper’s 
offices, &c. Four councillors of justice discharge the duties of 
judge advocate. The president, not being a responsible minister, 
has no power beyond the transmission of ‘the directions he has re- 
ceived, and the councillors, being too nearly his equals in rank to 
depend on his personal approbation, enjoy individually a great 
latitude of discretion, and can only be made responsible for error 
or remissness after the mischief has been done. This system 
naturally affords a tolerable control in all the subordinate details, 
but destroys the energy and celerity of action which are the soul 
of military calculations. For this reason the Austrians were al- 
ways well provided in cases which it was possible to foresee and 
to prepare for in time, but, when matters took an unexpected turn, 
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and resources had to be developed on the spur of the moment, 
every cord to which the general trusted was sure to break under 
his hand. 

The term which conscripts had to serve (fourteen years) has 
been reduced lately, and may undergo a further modification, 
should the prospect of undisturbed peace present itself. ‘This 
and some other improvements in the army are ascribed to the in- 
fluence of Count Clam Martinitz, who has for some time been 
the representative of the military department in the ministry. 

The other branches of the state expenditure are not less care- 
fully concealed than the army estimates; many of them most 
probably are not even known, as accounts are said but seldom to 
be rendered to the finance minister from many departments ; 
while two, the police and the foreign departments, are totally 
exempted from such responsibility. ‘The amount of the revenue 
is thus stated :— 


** The revenue of the country is generally estimated at 150,000,000 
florins in silver. ‘This sum is produced by the land-tax, the earnings-tax, 
the legacy-duty, excise, tolls, and fiscal dues ; the regalia, (to which belong 
the customs, stamp-dues, tobacco and salt monopoly, the post, lottery, 
and mint profits,) and the domains. ‘The lands of Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania are, it is true, not subject to the greater part of the above taxes, 
but are bound to furnish for the use of the army a great number of 
supplies in kind.” —v. 115. 


This sum, about 16,000,000/. sterling, which ought to be a com- 
paratively small sum for a state possessing the amazing internal 
resources of Austria, is made to fall very heavily on its inhabi- 
tants by the manner of raising it. From the above paragraph it 
is evident that the principal taxes are direct contributions from 
the property and industry of the nation; which is, however, as we 
have already hinted, exposed to another severe system of taxation 
arising from the municipal and bureau system. From this last- 
mentioned sort of contribution neither the court nor the country 
derives the slightest advantage; but so deeply is it interwoven 
with the present state of things that nothing short of a total 
change of system could do away with it, 

The land-tax may perhaps be considered as the most important, 
and is levied in every province from the possessor of the land. 
It amounts on an average to fifteen per cent. on the produce of 
the soil. ‘The crops are not valued annually, but an average 
taken in the year 1834, by commissions established for that pur- 
pose, is definitively fixed as a standard for the archduchy of Lower 
Austria. In the other provinces, in which an exact measurement of 
the land with its gradations of cultivation is in progress, a provisory 
estimate has been assumed until the work is completed. Buildings 
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of all descriptions in the country, in villages and towns, excepting 
the capital town of each province, are assessed according to their 
size and value, and are divided into twelve classes, the highest of 
which is rated at 6/., the lowest at about 2s. per annum. ‘This 
includes all agricultural buildings and manufactories, as well as 
dwelling-houses. ‘The metropolis and the provincial capitals are 
differently rated, the house-tax in these being an assessment on 
the rent which the houses produce, or at which they are valued, 
amounting with fees and dues of all kinds to not less than thirty- 
two per cent. on the income of the property. 

The earnings-tax (Erwerb-Steuer) is one, the produce of which 
must bear no proportion to the detrimental effect, which, in con- 
junction with the system of monopoly we described some pages 
back, it must have upon the industry of the nation. 


“* The payment of the earnings-tax is incumbent, Ist, on the class of 
manufacturers ; 2«dly, the classes of traders, especially all dealers in raw 
materials, and general merchants; of these there are three which pay 
in Vienna and the environs for two (German) miles round, 1500 florins 
(1502.), 1000 florins (100/.), and 500 florins (50/.) per annum ; and in 
the provinces 1000 florins, 500 florins, and 300 florins ; 3dly, the classes 
of artists and artisans, including especially all persons enjoying simple 
licences to carry on manufactures or trades, patents, &e., shopkeepers, 
hawkers, &c. ; 4thly, that kind of industry which consists in services 
rendered, or in leaving the temporary use of any thing to another, for 
instance, teachers of dancing, music, fencing, languages, keepers of 
schools, &c., brokers, bill-brokers, agents, advocates, &c. The tax paid 
is estimated and classed in all cases according to the nature of the occu- 
pation.” —v. 178. 

In the Lombard-Venetian provinces this tax is so much modi- 
fied that it does not exceed one-sixth of what is paid in the coun- 
tries north of the Alps. In Hungary no tax of the kind is paid. 
The butchers pay in addition a slaughtering tax* of 10s. per 
beast, and Jewish butchers still more. The Jews form an espe- 
cial branch of taxation. ‘Those who enter into trade are obliged 
to prove their property, and pay a very heavy property-tax ; in 
Gallicia a heavy impost is laid on the candles with which they 
celebrate their sabbath and festivals. 

The legacy-duty varies on all sums above 100 florins (10/.), ac- 
cording to the degrees of relationship, from 10, 5, to 2 per cent. 

But not only bequeathed property is encumbered with a trans- 
fer-tax in Austria; almost all transfers of land or houses are at- 
tended with heavy fees for registering, &c. Such purchasers of 
land as do not belong to the noblesse are either obliged to pur- 
chase the rank, or pay some of the contributions doubled; and, 


* This tax has by the last regulations been incorporated with the excise. 
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even after receiving the letters-patent from the emperor, high fees 
have still to be paid if the proprietor wishes to be admitted into 
the provincial states. From this latter distinction, as we observed 
before, no advantage whatever is derived; but the patent of no- 
bility, besides freeing an estate from the extra taxes, exempts the 
family from the military conscription. 

The excise* is also a highly important branch of revenue, and 
embraces, Istly, all manufactories of beer, wine, and spirits, 
liqueurs, malt, &c.; 2dly, provisions of all kinds carried into the 
metropolis and provincial capitals for consumption; Sdly, it is 
paid by all innkeepers, butchers, &c. in the country on the pro- 
visions they offer for sale. 

The customs’ duties were until lately rated so high, that the 
revenue arising from imported goods could not possibly cover 
the expense of the frontier guards and custom-house officials, 
while those articles which the country cannot produce in suffi- 
cient quantity, and of a quality to compete in some degree with 
foreign productions, are supplied in abundance by means of one 
of the most daring and extended systems of smuggling that was 
ever formed. The chief seat of this contraband trade is said to 
be the Lombard-Venetian provinces, and it is related as a fact 
that the seal of the Milan custom-house was some time back for 
a long period in the hands of the smugglers, who had substituted 
a forged one in its place. But the cordon of frontier guards is 
destined also to protect another branch of the revenue—the im- 
perial monopolies. ‘These consist chiefly of tobacco and salt. 

Tobacco, as an article indispensable to the comfort of a Ger- 
man or Sclavonian, is monopolized by the government in all the 
provinces except Hungary. There are several manufactories 
against which might be urged the same objection that we started 
when speaking of the industry of the empire, for they are con- 
ducted by a#ents on account of the government, naturally at a 
much greater expense than could be done by individuals working 
on their own account. Even in so trifling a matter as the pre- 
paration of this plant for smoking, the cautious spirit of the go- 
vernment is discernible ; for, in order to secure a constant sup- 
ply of the usual qualities, tobacco of a superior flavour is never 
sold; but an equalizing mixture is applied, which reduces the 
best to the ordinary level, and the public is never allowed to en- 
joy a superior article, lest an unfavourable season should reduce 
the quality of the stock and cause dissatisfaction. As the con- 
sumption is immense, and that which is bought raw is sold at Qs, 
per lb, the sum it brings to the treasury must be large. 


* Verzehrungs-Steuer. 
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The wealth of the Austrian states in salt is every where be- 
trayed by the names of countries and towns ; Salzburg, Gallicia, 
Hall, Hallstadt, Hallein, are all named from salt. 


** Some years back the entire production of mineral salt was calcu- 
lated at 3,188,081 cwt., of boiled salt 2,117,370 cwt., of sea salt 550,000 
cwt., consequently together 5,885,45] cwt., the greater ve of which 
was consumed in the country, part exported, and part applied to salting 
sea fish.”—iv. 475 


The salt mines and pans are managed, like the tobacco manu- 
factories, by civilians, for the profit of government, and, like the 
former, must be costly. But these and the other mines in different 
provinces occupy a great number of hands, and patronage, as we 
have already seen, has also its worth, ‘The mines of Hungary 
alone occupy 3,300 hands. The following table gives an idea of 
the importance of mining speculations in “Austria, but much of 
the produce here reckoned is on private account. 
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Florins 43,859,353 


The produce of the gold mines of Transylvania is reckoned at 
from 2000 to 2500 marks, and occasionally 3400 mks. (100 m. 
==} ewt.) Those of Hungary are stated to yield 2000 mks. or 10 
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ewt. The Austrian provinces (Salzburg) yield 60—90 mks. 
Hungary and Transylvania produce about 92,000 marks or 460 
ewt. of silver; Bohemia 8,870 mks.; Styria, Carinthia, and Gallicia 
2000 marks. Rich as this gain may appear, it gives in reality but 
a faint idea of the inexhaustible wealth of the different mountain 
chains which traverse the Austrian empire, the mines in which 
would suffice to supply all Europe if their management were left 
to the exertions of private individuals. The wretched state of the 
roads in the most productive mining countries of Hungary and 
Illyria, and the neglected condition of the rivers, which ought to 
afford every facility for inland transport, not only render it scarcely 
worth while to work many of the less valuable metals, but subject 
these districts occasionally to all the inconveniences of scarcity, 
while other parts of the same province are literally oppressed 
with the abundance of the crops. 

The crown lands are another and very extensive source of 
revenue; but we are as little able to state the income they pro- 
duce, as to give the amount which any one of the taxes annually 
yields. A mere allusion, however, to these domains suggests a 
very important question connected with the year 1811, that ter- 
rible epoch for the nation, which shook the public credit to its 
foundation. The measure of depreciating the current coin to 
one-fifth of its value by an order of council, which. threw the 
trading and industrial classes into indescribable misery, while the 
landed proprietors remained untouched, was one of those wanton, 
inconsiderate acts of oppression, which may be explained, but 
cannot be palliated by supposing the most complete ignorance 
of all the principles of political economy on the part of those 
who originated, as well as those who suffered, such a measure. 
The utmost that could be gained by such a step was the relieving 
the government from a part of the public debt, and the defraud- 
ing the contractors, with whom at the moment negociations were 
pending. The debt could not at that. moment have been a 
subject of such inextricable difficulty, while the latter gain must 
at all times have been far too paltry, independently of the moral 
effects of the measure, for any government to look upon it as an 
advantage worth obtaining by such means. So great was the 
panic occasioned by this step, that in a few days the new issue of 
bank notes sank twenty-five per ceut. in value for circulation, 
and, as all persons engaged in purchases, and all debtors, seized 
the opportunity in order to defraud the parties to whom they 
were indebted, the misery entailed upon thousands of families, 
which the mere loss reduced to ruin, was aggravated by the cir- 
cumstance of the gain in such cases being on the side of the im- 
provident, while the careful economist was despoiled of his frugal 
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hoards, If the total gain accruing to the government by this step 
were revealed, there is no doubt that we should find that it might 
have been covered by the sale or mortgage of part or the whole of 
those crown lands, whose existence in the possession of the crown, 
after the nation had been called upon to make so cruel a sacrifice, 
loudly accuses the rulers who would not give up this means of 
influence to secure the welfare of the people. 

This step may be said to have given the death-blow to Austrian 
credit at home, the people not yet having recovered confidence in 
the government—a fact which has shown itself on many occa- 
sions within the last years, when the near prospect of a breach 
with France has invariably made the public papers unmarketable 
at Vienna; and the first declaration of war in Europe will be 
marked by a fall of from 30 to 40 per cent. in their nominal 
value. ‘This does not proceed, however, from any want of con- 
fidence in the resources of the empire, the wealth of which is 
well known to its inhabitants, but from the measures and avowed 
opinions of the principal men at the head of public affairs. It is 
known that an establishment of the finances upon a sound foot- 
ing has always been avoided, as rendering imperative a degree of 
responsibility which the ministers will not submit to, while the 
annual increase of the taxes and the raising of large loans after 
so long a continuance of peace show how badly the present 
system of taxation is working. Upwards of 40,000,000/. has 
been raised since 1816 by way of loan, and some measure of the 
kind adopted annually shows that the revenues, large as they are 
acknowledged to be, do not suffice to cover the expenses of the 
state. A large proportion of this debt is stated to be in the hands 
of the commissioners of the sinking fund; and perhaps this is the 
fact, for the credit of Austria has been in so fluctuating a state 
since 1830, that the price of stocks has only been kept up by the 
interference of the government, and the occasional purchase of 
large sums when the market was depressed. 

The length of this article prevents our entering into many details 
which would have afforded a clearer view of the internal state and 
external relations of Austria at the present moment: still we think 
enough has been shown to justify the assertion we made at the 
commencement of our task, that the undeviating pursuance of one 
sole object has brought the empire into its present state, and that 
the immediate future policy of its government may be calculated 
from the past, as long as it shall he evident that the same obj ect 
is kept in view. To the establishment of the uncontrolled and 
irresponsible power of the sovereign, the national feelings of three 
parts of his subjects, the prosperity of their industry, and the 
advancement of civilization, are not suffered to prove impedi+ 
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ments; much less can treaties with foreign powers or the most 
ancient and avowedly prudent alliances be permitted to have any 
weight in the balance. ‘The justification too of this line of 
policy is found in the silence of the subjects at home, and in the 
respect which an apparently unshackled might commands abroad. 
What increases the difficulty of the case is, that the common 
arguments of national advantage, which have, at all times and in all 
situations, previously to the present century, been irresistible, 
lose all force where the interests of the nation are confessed to 
be a matter of secondary consideration. ‘To trust to the pro- 
gress of enlightenment, that irresistible corrector of national evils, 
is both a dilatory measure where ihe necessity for action is im- 
mediate, and a dubious line of policy, where such effectual 
measures are taken to prevent a consummation which is antici- 
pated and guarded against. ‘The system of education in Austria 
is unique in the history of mankind. The government monopo- 
lizes the charge; no one dares to instruct youth who has not 
received an authorization to that effect; the books employed 
must be those written by agents appointed to the task, and every 
word that ‘falls from a professor’s mouth is a subject of inquiry 
and interest for the council of state. If, therefore, trusting to the 
operation of ordinary events, a power extraordinary both in its 
kind and in its tendency be allowed to extend its influence and 
to oppress with its weight those elements of civil and political 
freedom which England has more than once interposed her in- 
fluence to foster, it is evident that we shall only be nourishing a 
giant, whose might will grow more and more threatening in pro- 
portion as he succeeds in annihilating every indirect means of 
paralyzing his power. 


Art. II.— Essai sur la Philosophie Médicale, par J. Bouillaud. 
Paris: 1836. 8vo. 


Tue application of medicine to the real or imaginary sufferings 
of man is now become so general, that any attempt to establish its 
merits upon philosophical principles deserves our warmest approba- 
tion. The work before us is full of interest, not merely to the pro- 
fession, but to all classes and conditions of men. There is scarcely 
a human being who, from the cradle to the grave, does not, al- 
most daily, stand in need of medicine in one shape or another ; 
how gratifying then must it be to find, that much of its wonder- 
ful effects, which in times less enlightened were ascribed to the 
mysterious agency of imaginary beings, or the inexplicable influ- 
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ences of planets, is now recommended to our notice on principles 
of inductive philosophy. 

For much of the information which we, on this side of the 
Channel, possess on questions of medical investigation, we owe a 
large debt to the labours of the French school. The author 
of the book before us has already laboured so zealously, and in 
many cases so successfully, to remove much of the obscurity 
which overhung some of the most abstruse points in medicine, 
that he comes to us with no ordinary claims on our attention. 

Without entering into a minute analysis of his book, which 
would be in some degree foreign to the nature of this Review, 
we shall avail ourselves of it to offer some remarks on the state 
of medicine in this country and in France, and to call attention 
to some points which, we think, eminently deserve the notice of 
those who in this country regulate the medical appointments to 
public hospitals. 

We cannot look at the mass of facts which our colleagues in 
France are constantly adding to the stock of medical truths 
which we already possess, without feeling a strong sense of our own 
humiliation. There is not a debateable question, from the most 
simple article in the Materia Medica to the most complex organ 
of the human frame, which is not in Paris made the subject of 
the most patient and persevering investigation, and tested by the 
strictest rules of inductive philosophy, by men too whose posi- 
tion and talents for observation entitle them to the fullest confi- 
dence. It is there only that medicine is viewed on the high 
grounds of science, apart from those of worldly interest, and 
where alone we can look with confidence for its further advance- 
ment. Not but that there are amongst ourselves many per- 
severing and ardent inquirers after useful practical truths, but their 
field of observation is so limited, and the facts they present are 
consequently so few, that they seldom carry with them all the 
conviction which they merit. Science, as an eminent living phi- 
losopher says, is but an assemblage of truths, proved by reason, 
ascertained by observation, or perceived by the mind, and com- 
bined under one common character. Where opportunities 
are not afforded for such a desirable object, it is evident that all 
our conclusions must be liable to great uncertainty. 

To base medicine on principles such as the author of the work 
under consideration attempts, it is necessary to establish a classifi- 
cation of disease, which must rest on individual truths. Our own 
immortal Sydenham lays down a few of the indispensable qualifi- 
cations for a good classification, and which we think can hardly 
be resisted by the most sceptical. 

VOL. XVIJI. NO, XXXVI. x 
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First.—The physician should bring to the classification of 
disease the same care which botanists bring to that of plants. 
Secondly.—In describing the history of disease, it is necessary 
to except every philosophical hypothesis, and to note, with the 
greatest fidelity, the evident and natural phenomena of disease, 
even the most trifling, as painters in their portraits preserve the 
slightest spots. 
Thirdly.—It is of great importance to note well the seasons of 
the year which favour most the appearance of each kind of disease. 
The revolutions in medicine which haye so rapidly succeeded 
each other, since it first aspired to the nature of a science, are 
alone sufficient to call attention to the contradictory opinions 
which prevail in conducting medical investigations. There is, 
however, one point upon which all are now agreed—the fallacy of 
all medical hypothesis, and the precarious nature of general prin- 
ciples in medicine; hence the growing conviction and absolute 
necessity, in all conclusions in medical science, of an extensive 
and accurate acquaintance with the pathology of disease. We 
may apply to medicine what Newton says of natural philosophy : 
« The main business of natural philosophy is to argue from phe- 
nomena without feigning hypothesis, and to deduce causes from 
effects.” There are some amongst ourselves, we regret to say, 
who value examinations of dead organization so little, that one 
would be inclined to think, that the doctrines of Alkendus, the 
Arabian physician, who very goodnaturedly determined the ope- 
rations of all medicines by the powers of music and arithmetic, 
found favour with them. With little regard to the principle 
which Aristotle recommended—of maintaining simplicity of prin- 
ciple amidst the greatest possible variety of matters, and with no 
other notion of philosophizing than that of generalization,—they 
forget that the perfection of science is proportioned to the simpli- 
city of its principles. Cause and effect are perhaps the categories 
under which alone we should study and view diseased organiza- 
tion. The several classifications of diseases have taught us to 
inquire what is the disease, but perhaps the question how it was 
produced is a more important one. It will not be doubted, we 
suppose, that the ultimate object of all philosophizing is to in- 
terpret appearances, from the symbol to ascertain the thing ; for 
this, the first step is to discover some immutable principle. But 
we apprehend that this class is indeed very limited, and have good 
reason to hope that the importance of pathological examination 
‘is becoming daily better understood. It may be urged that our 
estimation of pathological anatomy is much too high, and that, 
without a minute and extensive acquaintance with it, “there can be 
no good practice ; but we ourselves have no such apprehension ; 
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whilst the names of Hippocrates, Sydenham, &c., would of them- 
selves be at once sufficient to convince the most sceptical, that a 
good and rational system of practice may be established even 
without the slightest knowledge of it. But are we to reject pa- 
thological anatomy, because such men as Hippocrates and 5 
denham could dispense with it? 


“€ Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum.” 


It is only one of the ways by which disease may be deter- 
mined, and may be used for good or for evil. We can only dis- 
cover by it organic changes which, in themselves, are but the 
result of morbid action, and can only be of any use, as they lead 
us to the vital modifications which have produced them. The 
object of medicine, however, is, on the one part, to know the 
external characters of disease, and on the other, the correspond- 
ing organic alterations ; for this she must have the aid of patho- 
logical anatomy. Celsus, when speaking of internal and exter- 
nal disease, says that, in the former, the regulation of diet is 
the principal part of the cure, whilst in the latter, medicine 
makes the chief part. ‘The ignorance of anatomy, under which 
he then laboured, could only excuse such an expression. It is an 
additional proof, if any were wanted, that, in a science like medi- 
cine, the finest talents, when unaided by the light of observation, 
produce but barren conceptions. We must make all possible 
allowances for errors of this kind, when we recollect that Galen 
travelled to Alexandria for the sole purpose of seeing a human 
skeleton. 

The discovery of the circulation which Harvey made in 1617, 
one of the first great attempts to unravel the mystery of human 
life and organization, and Jenner’s memorable one of vaccina- 
tion, are among the few prominent facts which distinguish us as 
original thinkers, ‘There is little doubt, we apprehend, that, if 
Sydenham could have brought the powers of his great mind to 
bear on pathological examination, he would have enlarged its 
field. As far, however, as the human mind could go, unaided by 
morbid anatomy, this great man went. His practice, even as we 
write, is almost universally approved, though the result of private 
practice, for he never had an hospital. ‘Theories, systems, and 
classifications of medicine have successively appeared and disap- 
peared amongst us since his time, with little else to recommend 
them than the ingenuity or eloquence with which they were intro- 
duced. The great principle of induction was not yet universally 
adopted in Medicine; consequently she could expect to make 
but little progress. Happily the spirit of philosophy, which nosv 
pervades every department of the sciences, has at length reached 
x 2 
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Medicine, and we may expect to see her take her place, at no 
very distant day, among the fixed sciences. 

With the exception of Baillie’s book on morbid anatomy, 
which appeared in 1793, and which was in England the first 
effort, on a systematic scale, to verify disease by post mortem 
appearances, there is nothing in this country that can bear any 
comparison with the valuable pathological works which are daily, 
we might almost say hourly, issuing from the French press. 
Though Baillie’s book was a work of considerable merit, much 
of which depended on its novelty, it is lamentably deficient in 
details. In the infancy of this particular branch of study, the 
great importance of every, the slightest, shade of colour, has not 
been accurately described, nor its importance duly appreciated. 
It is indeed singular that, with the stimulus which he imparted to 
pathology, there was none found among his successors in any of 
our large hospitals, if we except the recent observations of Dr. 
Bright on the kidney, to follow up the subject which he had so 
successfully introduced. The London hospitals have contributed 
little indeed to the sum of our knowledge, and yet it is only in 
hospitals that medicine can ever expect to make any advances to 
the nature of a fixed science. That there is a spirit of improve- 
ment abroad is evident, from the number of observations which 
are constantly appearing in our periodicals, and for which we are 
mainly indebted to young men altogether unconnected with hos- 
pitals ; and which is a proof, that all that is required for the 
working men of the profession to enlarge the field of pathological 
anatomy, is the wide range of an hospital. 

The science, however, is not likely to suffer by the supineness 
of British hospital physicians. The French school have taken 
up the subject with that philanthropy which characterizes their 
conduct when the welfare of our species is concerned ; with 
them every department of the healing art is cultivated with a 
zeal which is measured by its importance to the well-being of 
humanity. The names of Corvisart, Bichat, Lennec, Andral, 
Louis, Dupuytren, Richerand, that of the author of the subject 
of our present notice, with many others, will be honoured as 
Jong as human nature stands in need of medicine, 

It is almost impossible to pass over the name of Bichat with 
only an ordinary notice. At the early age of thirty, he was 
removed from the scene of those interesting researches upon 
which his brilliant genius shed so much lustre. To him pecu- 
liarly belongs the glory of having first conceived and executed a 
plan of general anatomy, and the anatomy of structure; and 
though, in his attempts to account for all the vital phenomena of 
organized bodies upon the properties of contractility and sen- 
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sibility, and applying too closely, in a of a medical 
nature, the beautiful principle which Newton applied to the 
physical world,—ascribing a variety of effects to a simplicity of 
causes,—there is every reason to believe that had he lived he 
would have corrected many of those errors which the impetuosity 
of his genius hurried him over. He would have admitted that it 
was unphilosophical to exclude from his analysis of vital proper- 
ties or forces, which preside over the phenomena of organic 
bodies, those which regulate the phenomena of inorganic ones, 
This subject has been taken up by Edwards, whose experiments 
add considerably to our knowledge of the influences of the ex- 
ternal agents, as air, season, &c., upon the physical frame of 
man. Bichat was the first to introduce into the study of vital 
phenomena, and animal in particular, the spirit of analysis and 
generalization. To his researches on the membranes, a work 
upon which much of his reputation depends, and his book on 
life and death, we are indebted for some of the most splendid 
discoveries in the science of medicine. It is in his work on the 
membranes that we see the first attempt at those gigantic views 
which he afterwards developed. The impression which this book 
nade on its first appearance was such, that, in the verbal report 
which Professor Hallé made of it to the Academie, he ranked it 
among those productions of genius which deserved the honours 
of a proclamation on the Ist Vendémiaire. Not the least part 
is, that he began and finished in one year his work on general 
anatomy. He never copied any of it, but sent it in the morning 
to the printer, for he worked always by night. He wrote the 
last two volumes before the first two; but it is the province of 
genius to work by extraordinary ways. 

When Corvisart revived the neglected doctrine of the unfor- 
tunate Avenbrugger, great as his own enthusiasm was, he had 
but a limited idea to what mighty discoveries it would lead, in 
the hands of his immortal pupil, Lennec. The eloquence with 
which he introduced it could only be equalled by the zeal he dis- 
played in extending its usefulness, A theatre was set apart for 
him at La Charité, for the express purpose of prosecuting his 
researches on this particular subject, which subsequently, under 
the labours of Lennec and some of our own countrymen, has been 
carried to a state little short of that certainty which characterizes 
the fixed sciences, so that we can with great confidence pro- 
nounce upon the organic changes which occur previously to 
death. Though a knowledge of some of the diseases of the 
heart dates further back than Corvisart, even as far back as the 
days of Lancisi, Valsalva, and Albertini, who were succeeded by 
Morgagni and Senac, yet his revival of a doctrine which, but for 
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him, might still be slumbering with the Capulets, has added : 
much to our information on this particular organ, that he 
fairly be ranked as an original discoverer. 

In 1818, when Lennec published his work on mediate auscul- 
tation, a new light was thrown, not only on diseases of the heart, 
but on those of all organs contained within the thorax. The 
errors of diagnosis, which previously classed under the same 
category diseases differing essentially in seat and nature, were 
speedily corrected, and, where the hope of ultimate cure was 
vain, the comforts of the patient were not disturbed by useless 
medication. A knowledge of this kind could be attained only by 
a close and attentive study of general pathology, which acquaints 
us with the different periods of disease,—its variations, cause, 
fatal or favourable signs, age, sex, profession, influence of season 
and temperament. What Senac says of diseases of the heart 
may be applied to all organic diseases. “ If we are ignorant of 
them, we shall pronounce rashly on an infinite number of cases ; 
we shall fatigue our patients with hurtful or useless remedies ; 
‘we shall hasten death by treating some diseases like those which 
are of a totally different nature; we shall be exposed to shameful 
discoveries by the opening of dead bodies ; finally, danger will be 
at hand when we think it at a distance.” 

Comparative anatomy, upon which Cuvier has shed such 
lustre, is another subject on which we are immeasurably behind 
our Gallic neighbours, Were we to estimate its importance by 
the attention bestowed upon it by the profession generally in this 
country, we should be inclined to think that it was altogether 
unconnected with human physiology. ‘To view it in this light 
would argue a very limited acquaintance with its real uses, 
There is scarcely a fact in physiology which has not either been 
suggested by it, or finally established by an appeal to it. Through- 
out Cuvier’s works we have the most enlightened views of ele- 
vated physiology, and there we see how medicine may extend her 
ideas on the generation of disease. “ If it be true,” as he says, 
* that the solids of which the mass of animals is composed is 
but the result of transformations which the fluids that traverse 
them undergo, the intimate nature of those fluids varying inces- 
santly by the inevitable variations of atmosphere, food, &c. &c., it 
follows that the nature of the solids varies in the same propor- 
tion, and is never a composition absolutely identical.” There is 
now little doubt that the fluids of the human body have been too 
much neglected, since Haller and his school fancied that they 
discovered in the nervous system and the phenomena of irrita- 
bility and sensibility the secret of life. 

. .Let us pause for a moment or two on the gigantic labours of 
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this extraordinary man, which include almost every thing, from 
the cold jelly of the polypus to the megatherium of Paraguay. 

Upon the most trivial indication, as that of a phalanx, he recou- 
structs animals, discovers movement in articulation; in the former 
he again detects habits, in these regimen, and in regimen general 
disposition. In 1801 he announced to the world twenty-three 
distinct species of animals of which there is not one now to be 
found on our globe; and, in his work on osteology, he places 
before us those animals which the Greeks, Romans, and Cartha- 
ginians exhibited in their public games or battles. By his ob- 
servations on the fossil remains in the basin of Paris, he shows us 
the successive revolutions which occurred in the physical world. 
He passed through two worlds, one denizened with the mollusca 
of sweet water, the other with marine animals, after which he 
came to a third occupied by tortoises and crocodiles, in layers of 
soft water. 

Noother country presents such opportunities of extending the 
knowledge of comparative anatomy as England, connected as she 
is by commerce or colonization with almost all the habitable world, 
and yet we have availed ourselves but little of the endless sources 
of information which are open to us. It cannot be that the study 
itself is ignoble. To understand the nature of beasts is a study 
befitting kings. It was Solomon’s highest glory, and such was 
the importance which Alexander attached to comparative ana- 
tomy, that he bestowed 800 talents upon Aristotle for writing a 
treatise on animals. 

The practice of medicine, as cultivated by the eminent men 
who now preside over the institutions of France, is not merely 
to hunt out singular appearances on each body, to gratify an 
ideal curiosity, but to enable them to distinguish diseases by cer- 
tain signs, by unerring symptoms. Let us not be understood as 
confining solely to the French this peculiar qualification. It may, 
and doubtless does, exist amongst ourselves, but, from causes 
which our hospital physicians can best explain, the world is 
seldom, if ever, made acquainted with the improvements which 
medicine may be daily undergoing, unless they have the misfor- 
tune to explore them at the small charge of one guinea. Now 
we, of all people, are most anxious that the dignity of the profes- 
sion should be properly maintained, and that each memiber be 
paid according to his rank and station. In large communities, it 
is well known that sickness prevails much more among the poor 
ill-fed mechanics, than those in independent stations ; and we ap- 
prehend it is almost needless to say that the half-starved trades- 
man cannot afford to have the services of an hospital physician; 
but all will agree in one thing, that he ought to have the benefit 
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of all improvements made in medicine, and which can only be 
truly established in public hospitals. But it will be urged, that 
to give correct reports of all hospital practice would occupy 
too much of the physician’s time. In this perhaps there is some 
truth, but we do not suppose that any such objection would 
really be started. Adam Smith says, that the wealth of a nation 
depends on her population; if this be a fact, surely the science 
which professes to watch over the physical infirmities of a great 
nation is not undeserving of legislative consideration. If physi- 
cians were to give, every year, or even every three years, a correct 
statement of all the important cases which came before them in 
hospitals, pointing out every new or interesting feature in each, 
the result of their own experience with the different new medi- 
cines, their modus operandi, &c. &c. the benefits of those emporia 
of disease would not be confined, as they now unfortunately are, 
to the unhappy invalids received within their walls; they would 
be brought within reach of the poorest peasant in the provinces. 
We can readily admit, that much of this is incompatible with the 
bustle of a man of large practice, in such a place as London; and 
we shall doubtless hear on every side of the great powers of such 
and such aman. We will even go so far as to grant that those men 
may, during a great portion of their time, be storing their minds 
with truths which must necessarily have forced theinselves on 
them during their professional career, and that at some future 
period they may be disposed to favour the world with the result 
of their practice. Independently of the absurdity of establishing 
hospitals for the sole purpose of giving the physicians a monopoly 
of knowledge, there are two other small objections against wait- 
ing for a report of their practice until they retire. ‘The first is, 
that the busy money-hunting chase of a London physician is emi- 
nently calculated to sink all other considerations in favour of this 
paramount pursuit; the next, that there are ten chances to one 
that he dies before that happy period arrives, when he will say, 
Ohe jam satis! What then becomes of the twenty or thirty years’ 
public practice or experience? It is entombed within the oaken 
boards of his coffin, or the more durable material of his skull. 
When new remedies are introduced, they are not recommended 
to our notice as the result of minute and correct experiment, but 
on the faith of such a doctor, who is in the habit of giving them 
in such and such doses, at such and such an hospital. From the 
number of these, which are constantly forced on public attention 
through interested media, the wonder is that people are sick at 
all. ‘The truth however is, they are not accompanied with the 
evidence of facts, upon which alone our conviction should rest. 
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We want principles, or general facts; but these can only be ob- 
tained in public hospitals, The first duty of a man placed at the 
head of an hospital 1s to advance the science of medicine by ori- 
ginal discovery, to extend the principles already established; and 
to confer on the patients intrusted to his care the benefits which 
those institutions afford. This, however, is not the only duty 
which he is expected to perform, and it would be a gross injus- 
tice to the humanity of those who support such institutions to 
suppose that this was intended as their limitation; no, it was ex- 
pected that sound philosophical practice should emanate from 
them, and radiate into districts where otherwise rational induc- 
tive practice could never possibly originate. 

That hospitals add much to the knowledge of those who su- 
perintend them is almost a self-evident truth; see with what 
anxiety appointments to them are sought. ‘The public is a 
curious mélange of prejudice, passion, selfishness, and in many 
cases of chivalrous devotion, where the moral and physical com- 
forts of the mass are concerned ; but, until they individually come 
under the hands of the doctor, they consider any attention be- 
stowed on medical questions as vor et preterea nihil. 

Now, either hospitals afford additional information, or the 
assumed importance of such men as are inducted into them se- 
cundum artem, which, in the vernacular, means Jobbing, is a 
delusion practised on the public. If the former, the public have 
a right to share in the increase of knowledge, as well as those 
received within their walls; if the latter, the sooner the delusion 
is dispelled the better. If every physician who did not, every 
three years, give a good digest of his practice for that period, 
classifying disease, and pointing out all the anomalous cases, with 
remarks on the treatment and post mortem appearance, were ob- 
liged to retire from office, we should emerge from the quackery 
which characterizes much of our practice, But we are wander- 
ing from our more immediate subject—the French School. 

The three great epochs of life—infancy, manhood, and age— 
have each in Paris distinct institutions for the several diseases 
peculiar to each, Upon these government bestows a certain 
annual grant, and the professors are chosen by election, upon the 
sole grounds of superior merit. In Paris there is also a large 
hospital for diseases of the skin, over which Alibert presides, and 
which has afforded him materials for some of the most splendid 
engravings of the various forms of cuticular disease now extant. 
We recollect being once present at an introductory lecture at this 
hospital (St. Louis) by Alibert. It was in the spring of the year, 
and the weather variable, with alternate showers of hail and 
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gleams of sunshine. The reputation of Alibert brought around 
him students from every country in Europe,— 


“ Men of all climes that never met before.” 


The theatre, though tolerably spacious, was scarcely large enough 
to contain half the audience. When Alibert arrived, every seat 
in the little theatre was crowded, and all access to the interior 
cut off by a dense crowd who blocked up the door, and who, 
finding all chance of admission for themselves hopeless, very 
good-humouredly turned the tables on the party within doors, by 
refusing admission to the doctor. After much useless remon- 
strance on the part of Alibert, he kindly consented to indulge his 
audience with an open-air harangue. ‘This report had reached 
the interior of the theatre and produced some discontent; so that 
the party within instantly sallied out, with every disposition to do 
vengeance on the vile herd, who were now about to reduce 
science to the level of field-preaching. Fora time the émeute 
looked rather threatening, and had all the promise of additional 
work for the good professor, in his charitable work of soldering 
solutions of continuity. Peace was at length restored, and a 
platform erected in the centre of the garden for the professor, 
which, with his usual urbanity, he ascended. The auditors at 
this time could not be fewer than five hundred. The morning 
drizzled, accompanied with sharp winds, yet there was not one 
who did not think the hour which the lecture occupied the 
shortest that ever stole over him. The eloquence, the precision, 
atid the accurate knowledge which the professor displayed, will 
not easily be forgotten by those who had the happiness to hear 
him. 

To enter fully on the merits of such men as Andral, now at 
the head of the French pathological school, Louis, Rostan, Cru- 
veilhier, Chomel, Broussais, &c. &c., would exceed the limits of 
a review. Among those who devote themselves exclusively to 
pathological anatomy, we find the names of Louis, Bouillaud, 
Gendrin, Raymond. Lallemand and Rostan have particularly 
directed attention to the brain, whilst to Lannec we are indebted 
for the first accurate notions of thoracic disease. ‘The patholo- 
gical works alone of Andral are superior to all the English works 
on the same subject. ‘They come to us not merely on the faith 
of Andral, but he tells us when and where he made his observa- 
tions; nor are they taken up on the loose inaccurate report of 
individual practitioners, as is too often the case in England. 
Abercrombie, in his book on the brain, gives nearly as many 
cases from the practice of others as he records from his own per- 
sonal observation, To be sure, in our position, such cases are 
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better than none at all, but in this respect only are they valuable. 
It would be unreasonable to hope for an equal share of confi- 
dence for the collections of a private note-book and those of a 
public hospital. 

In the department of human physiology, the names of Riche- 
rand and Majendie stand out in bold relief on the foreground 
of medical science—the former as remarkable for the clear and 
comprehensive view of every subject which he treats, as the 
latter for the ingenuity and perseverance which he displays in his 
researches on brute nature. Richerand has, until very lately, 
supplied us with the only work on physiology which our schools 
possessed, whilst to Majendie we are indebted for many valuable 
additions to every branch of the physiological sciences, Brous- 
sais’s doctrine of localization, though carried, we think, to an un- 
warrantable length in many cases, is however a great step towards 
the simplification of treatment. Many gastric and abdominal 
affections are now treated on this principle with considerable 
success. ‘The views of this man are not the air-drawn fancies of 
his own brain; many are the result of correct pathological ob- 
servation. ‘The study of this particular department (pathology) 
is no where prosecuted with the same zeal which we find the 
Parisian doctors bestow on it. Separate and distinct wards’ are 
set apart for this purpose. ‘To every patient who dies there, and 
is unclaimed by friends, a ticket is attached, indicating the ward 
from which the body came, the number of the bed, the name of 
the patient, the disease of which he died; so that the relation 
between the history of the disease and the morbid appearances 
may be traced and recorded in a general book. In this way, 
any improvements which are made will rest, as far as_ is consist- 
ent with a science, much of which is still short of demonstration, 
upon philosophical principles. 

France, in the mauagement of her hospitals, has adopted the 
only course which is at all likely to effect the great object she 
proposes to herself, by appointing the medical officers solely on 
the ground of superior qualifications; and by which she pro- 
claims to Europe, the maxim “ Salus populi suprema lex.” ‘The 
personal advantages resulting from hospital appointments she 
never for a moment suffers to disturb her in the selection she is 
about to make. Questions of such general interest as the treat- 
ment of disease, to which the peer and the peasant are alike heirs, 
are never decided there by the gross amount of a parochial poll, 
or board, as is unfortunately the case in England, by men whose 
knowledge of the questions they so often decide is about as ac- 
curate as that which they possess of the internal economy of 


Pekin. 
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In England, whose resources are equal if not superior to those 
of any other country in Europe for the cultivation of medicine, we 
are content to take up at second-hand with the discoveries of our 
neighbours, rather than originate any of our own. The great 
addition to private practice, which an hospital appointment is 
sure to bring, occupies so much time, that all thoughts, if any 
ever existed, of extending the field of medicine by experiment 
and observation, are soon lost sight of. We sometimes find some 
new medicines recommended to our notice, but only after they 
have been going the round of all the continental periodicals, not 
as the result of experiment made by ourselves, but on the faith 
and judgment of our neighbours. Our medical literature is, 
indeed, at a low ebb. Not that our publishers are not busy in the 
vocation. Every month supplies us with something in the shape 
of manual, cyclopeedia, or synopsis, which is ushered into notice 
with the usual flourish of advertisements. We agree so far with 
the Tories, as to have no objection that writers and publishers 
should do what they like with their own; yet we cannot help think- 
ing that we have a right to expect something more attractive than 
the dress in which they appear. Much of what they give us is not 
new, and what is new is not true. 

This may be considered harsh, but we disclaim any intention of 
being so. We have no passions to gratify; our duty as reviewers 
is paramount. If we can be instrumental, in any degree, in 
arousing amongst ourselves a spirit of inquiry in medicine, we 
shall have attained our fondest wish; and we confess that we are 
disposed to indulge this hope, when we look at the industrious 
young men who are so indefatigable in supplying us with transla- 
tions of all foreign works of merit. There is, however, but one 
source whence medical truths can emanate with a hope of pro- 
ducing general conviction; that source is an hospital; and as 
long ‘as our hospital physicians shall remain indifferent to the 
valuable facts which are constantly passing before them, so long 
must we be content to follow in the wake of our French colleagues, 
—longo intervallo. 





Art. II1.—Tyrol, vom Glockner zum Orteles, und com Garda- 
zum Bodensee. (‘The Tyrol, from Mount Glockner to Mount 
Orteles, and from the Lake of Garda to the Lake of Con- 


stance.) Von August Lewald—1833-34. 2 vols. 8vo. Miin- 
chen. 1835. 


Tuts Tyrolese Tour, if so it may be designated, is of a very dif- 
ferent kind from all other tours, French or English, that we have 
chanced to meet with. In fact, although written in the form of 
Travels, and consisting of a number of separate excursions into 
the different valleys of that land of mountains, the publication 
might perhaps be more justly described as a residence in the 
Tyrol. The author, a well known German novelist, in a dedica- 
tion to Julius Cornet, a native ‘Tyrolese, now a singer and opera 
manager at Brunswick, says,—‘‘ To your friendly invitation to 

ass the summer months at your romantic castle of Fragsburg, 
in the Etschthal, for the recovery of my impaired health, does 
this book owe its existence.” 

We gather, from scattered and unconnected hints, that Cornet’s 
offer was rather the loan of an abode uninhabited by the owner, 
than an invitation to join a family circle. The dedication adds,— 
“ Tn that pure and temperate climate my strength returned. * * * 
I felt myself perfectly well. ‘This state encouraged me to-explore 
a mountain land that [ had already learned to know superficially.” 

The book before us appears to be put together from the au- 
thor’s previous transits through the ‘Tyrol and his present sojourn 
and exploring excursions, giving to the former the benefit of the 
more perfect knowledge derived from the latter; but without dis- 
tinct intimations upon which occasion the sights and scenes 
depicted were beheld. We are merely given to understand that 
in 1833 the writer traversed the Tyrol to Verona and Venice—it 
should seem in company of his wife; and that it was the summer 
of 1834 that he spent amidst its mountains and valleys. The 
desultory form thus adopted is not the most satisfactory possible, 
at least to us, who, in our critical capacity, feel a strong desire to 
see the information given us so classed, grouped, methodized, as 
to afford a comprehensive view of the whole. As these rambling 
sketches offer, nevertheless, by far the liveliest picture of the 
Tyrol and Tyrolese that it has ever been our fortune to light upon, 
we purpose to present our readers with considerable extracts, 
and, restraining our methodical propensities, to take them, for the 
most part, pretty much as we find them, merely adding a few 
words of explanation or connection. 

The temper in which the book is written will sufficiently 
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appear as we proceed: for the present it will be enough to say 
that the author is a genuine German,—enthusiastic, genially 
enjoying, sympathizing with the Tyrolese in their new-born 
desire for independence—is independence possible for a nation 
of less than 800,000 souls? are even the Swiss, though 2,000,000 
strong, independent ?—but untainted, that is to say, Lewald, by 
the radical antipathy to Austria and Metternich of some of his 
predecessors. And here, apropos of this Tyrolese hankering after 
independence, we, as impartial foreigners, may be permitted to 
observe, that the old privileges of the Tyrolese were confirmed to 
them at the settlement of Europe in 1814; that the chief causes 
of the discontent which is said to have supplanted their former 
ardent loyalty to Austria, are, as we gather from Lewald, regret 
for the high price they obtained for their wine in Bavaria, during 
their annexation to that kingdom, and impatience of an excise- 
duty laid, like the Spanish A/cabala, upon sales even of the neces- 
saries of life. ‘The discontent arising from the latter cause has, 
however, been materially allayed at Innsbruck, Botzen, and Trent, 
in consequence of the tax being farmed by the biirgemeisters and 
podestds (municipal chief magistrates), and, in part, employed 
upon the improvement of the towns, which gives it the air of a 
municipal toll. With respect to the former cause, we shrewdly 
suspect that the feelings of the Tyrol much resemble those of 
Belgium, where the benefits of Dutch trade are desired, without 
Dutch union; and that, at all events, the first rumour of a hostile 
invasion would dissipate every symptom of Tyrolese disloyalty. 
Still we cannot but regret such an intrusion of the march of 
intellect into the happy primitive valleys, where men used to think 
more of shooting game for their family dinner, than of reading 
newspapers, or criticizing government, 

Lewald enters the Tyrol from the north, by Scharnitz, and thus 
compares this country with Switzerland :— 


“ The Tyrol is a singular country, a sort of rock fortress. * * * * 
Switzerland has plains for agriculture ; the north-western portion, from 
Constance to Basle, awakens not a thought of mountains. Not so 
Tyrol: she denies not her character for a single league, but is through- 
out mountainous. Therefore is she deficient in corn,—in many places 
has not bread for her sons, who love her not the less warmly or faith- 
fully. Switzerland has lakes, a pomp of waters, attracting travellers 
from all quarters of the world. Tyrol has her gushing fountains, her 
roaring torrents, her delicious mountain rills,—but no ample watery 
mirrors to reflect the heads and bathe the feet of her rocks. She can 
only lay claim in the south to a nook of the Lake of Garda, and in the 
north—if the Vorarlberg be, as it ought to be, held a Tyrolese province— 
to the lovely Bregentz bay of the Lake of Constance. * * * * All the 
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plants that grow from Spitzbergen to Spain, inclusively, are to be found 
here. Upon the Alps, at the foot of the glaciers, summer lasts only five 
or six weeks, and the most intense winter prevails during the rest of the 
year, Yet even there blossom the noblest, fairest flowers.” 


Our traveller brings us directly upon the Inn, and his first 
station is Innsbruck, ‘This town, standing upon the high road 
through the Tyrol, is probably among its best known points; but 
it seems that to have known Innsbruck six years ago is not to 
know it now. Then it was full of filth and disorder— 


* Now it is upon the point of becoming a handsome town, and is already 
agreeable, clean, and sociable. For this Innsbruck is indebted to her 
burgomaster, Dr. Maurer, a zealous and energetic man, who has waged 
war with, and happily conquered, many prejudices, abolished inveterate 
habits, and everywhere prepared the way for amelioration. Well paved 
and lighted streets, flags for pedestrians, and subterraneous sewers,— 
beautiful malls, and quays upon the banks of the Inn—are all the work 
of this magistrate; and the public buildings that he has begun or pro- 
jected will be not less useful than ornamental to the rejuvenescent city.” 


We afterwards learn that Conte Giovanelli, podesta of Trent, 
emulates Dr. Maurer in municipal improvement, But to return 
to Innsbruck. Besides its often described monuments, it boasts 
of two new ones, Hofer’s monument and a national museum. 


‘* Among the designs for Hofer’s monument, I saw one: by an Inns- 
bruck artist, representing Hofer as a hero crowned by Fame. The 
Emperor (of Austria) himself is said to have rejected this idea, insisting 
that the Sandwirth (Sandlandlord) should be shown to posterity just as 
he was, plain and unpretending, without allegory. The artist died of 
vexation. From Professor Schaller, whose design was preferred, a good 
likeness might have been expected ; but the expectation is disappointed. 
The execution leaves nothing to be desired. The marble is snow white, 
and of the finest grain; and Schaller has made the most of its advan- 
tages. The attitude was scarcely matter of choice: it is too negligent 
to be called noble; but a more heroic carriage would have been fla- 
grantly out of keeping with the Passeyer jacket. In fact, the whole 
costume, though susceptible of picturesque charm, is very unfavourable 
to the statuary. ‘The raised head is, however, proportionably favourable 
to the ample, faithfully portrayed beard. Here a lofty expression and 
beauty of form were compatible with the required fidelity to nature ; 
and this is the best part of the work of art. The master has happily 
thrown the broad disfiguring hat sideways. Professor Schaller has, by 
this performance, placed himself amongst the first living sculptors, and 
his statue of Hofer will in many respects excite the admiration of the 
lovers of the arts. 

** Another interesting Innsbruck sight is the national museum, called 
the Ferdinandeum, which has hitherto been little noticed by foreigners.” 


This Ferdinandeum publishes a magazine entitled Zeitschrift 
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fiir Tyrol und Vorarlberg (Tyrolese and Vorarlberger Periodi- 
cal), and, although but of recent establishment, is already rich in 
all that belongs to a national museum. It displays Tyrolese pro- 
ductions, mineral, zoological, botanical, &c. &c., and likewise 
mechanical; for, although no great manufacturers—with the ex- 
ception of some iron works, and silk at Roveredo, of both which 
there are specimens in the Ferdinandeum—the Tyrolese peasants 
appear to be proficients in many delicate arts, especially carving, 
and the making of musical instruments. 


“ Amongst the objects of mechanical industry I distinguished a beau- 
tiful gun, the work of a Pusterthal peasant, named Pachhuber. It is 
wrought with the most skilful diligence, with inlaid and damasked orna- 
ments in the best taste, with ivory and wood carvings, with cast bronze 
and turnery, all finished, without any assistance whatever, by this one 
peasant. * * * * English travellers, who saw this gun whilst in hand, 
offered the workman whatever sum he chose to ask for it; which he 
refused, that it might be lodged in the National Museum. When desired 
to put his own price upon it, he answered drily, ‘I have spent a year 
upon it,—should earn a gulden (about two shillings) a day.’ He was 
paid 365 gulden.” 


In addition to this gun, the Ferdinandeum contains carvings 
in wood that approach nearly to the fine arts, as well as some 
pictures by Tyrolese artists, portraits, landscapes, and historical 


pieces of considerable merit: the subjects of the latter are chiefly 
taken from the war against Napoleon,—apropos whereof we 
should say, that various memorials of the hero of that war, Hofer, 
including letters and a portrait, are here preserved. But the 
carvings appear to us more peculiarly Tyrolese than the paint- 
ings, and, before leaving the Ferdinandeum, we must give the history 
of the most remarkable artist in this line. 


*‘ Joseph Kleinmanns, of Nauders, had the misfortune to lose his 
sight in the fourth year of his age, by the small-pox. He, nevertheless, 
in his early childhood cut houses and various toys out of wood. In his 
twelfth year he attempted a crucifix. He took a model, and felt it, till 
he judged himself able to copy it. ‘The approbation bestowed upon this 
his first crucifix encouraged him to further attempts. * * * * In his 
twenty-second year he went to Fiigen, in the Zillerthal, where he 
received instruction from the sculptor Franz Niissl. Thenceforward he 
needed no model for crucifixes, having, from long practice, the distinct 
image in his mind. He carves them of any size that may be desired, 
but succeeds best in large ones. Ifa model be given him to copy, he 
will correct its faults. He feels perpetually both his model and his own 
work, and, as he carves, guides his knife with his finger. During the 
operation he is absorbed in painful attention. He has carved a kneeling 

harles Borromeus, three feet and a half high, for the Prince-Bishop 
of Brixen, and a two-foot high David for the Prince-Bishop of Chur, 
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both highly spoken of. * * * * Kleinmanns leads a pious and virtuous 
life at Innsbruck, and is satisfied with his condition, sweetened, as it is, 
by his artist avocations.” 


It might be supposed that the fingers of this blind boy had 
retained their pristine sensibility from his being incapacitated by 
his infirmity for field labour; but we are assured that the Tyro- 
lese peasant habitually interming!es the coarsest drudgery with 
the most delicate manual operations, such as working in silver or 
ivory, mending and making clocks and watches, and more espe- 
cially constructing musical instruments. This last occupation 
seems to have been of old a Tyrolese employment, inasmuch as 
Lewald relates a pretty story, too long unluckily to extract, of a 
peasant of Absam, named Jacob Stainer, who, two hundred years 
ago, produced violins of superior excellence, but died mad, and 
whose memory is, to this day, honoured by his family, in an 
annual pilgrimage to the hut where he was confined as a lunatic, 
there to lament his fate, whilst the best musician of his blood 
plays upon one of his violins. In one of these pilgrimages 
Lewald accidentally joined. 

Before quitting the subject of the mechanical ingenuity of the 
Tyrolese peasants, we must state that the above mentioned 
Prince-Bishop of Brixen, a learned and austere, but very benevo- 
lent man, is the especial Mzcenas of such rustic genius, and add 
one more anecdote illustrative of his liberal patronage. Tschug- 
mall, by trade a carpenter, fought under Hofer against the 
French, and afterwards, having lost all his little property, fled to 
the woods, where he supported himself for years as a charcoal 
burner, ‘There he amused his leisure with endeavouring to make 
automata, brought his first imperfect attempts to this prelate, and 
was by him so munificently and judiciously assisted, that he has 
fully developed and cultivated his native talent, and is, at the pre- 
sent time, known throughout Germany as a first-rate maker of 
automata. 

After sufficiently exploring the immediate vicinity of Inns- 
bruck, our author’s first excursion leads us down the lower Inn- 
thal (valley of the Inn), and into the Zillerthal,—a district of 
which the sublime and picturesque beauties attract annual swarms 
of landscape-painters, not only from Munich, but from northern 
Germany, and even from Denmark. ‘The people of the Zillerthal 
are reputed the handsomest of the T'yrolese; that is to say, the 
men, for our traveller denies such praise to the women, who are, 
he says, too colossal and too coarsely formed in the bust (a fault he 
finds with ‘Tyrolese women of other valleys) for female beauty. 
The Tyrolese singing brothers, who visited England, were natives 
of the Zillerthal; and we learn that the wealth they earned during 
VOL, XVIII, NO, XXXVI. ¥ 
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their travels has induced one, at least, of the family to set up his 
gig, and assume an air of superiority. Lewald reached Zell, the 
chief town, on a festival day, and was much struck by the excel- 
lence of the sermon that, in this remote district, he heard after 
mass, Upon expressing his surprise, he was told that the travelled 
Zillerthalers often return home infected with Protestantism, even 
to refusing the Catholic rites of marriage and baptism, though 
allowed no other; and that government had adopted the wise and 
paternal course of endeavouring to reclaim them, or at least to 
prevent the increase of heresy, by supplying the neighbourhood 
with able and zealous priests. After mass comes dinner. 


The dinner was very noisy. It was served at many separate tables, 
and the company was as mixed as possible. We were still engaged 
with our roast, when a burly-burly, as though the house was tumbling 
about our ears, broke out over head. ‘Aha! the ball is beginning,’ 
observed my neighbour. * * * * 

The musicians were only tuning their instruments, and already the 
dancing couples were in action, stamping, whirling, leaping, and shouting, 
in a style that impressed a stranger at once with their joyousness and his 
own incapacity to share it, at least in the same way. What I most especi- 
ally noted upon this, and other similar occasions, was a violent convulsive 
trembling that seizes the youths, beginning in the head, thence passing into 
the arms, and discharging itself by the legs, that stamp with the rapidity 
of lightning, and a seemingly superhuman force. The whole occupies 
about asecond, yet spreads over theentireman. Every dancer passes through 
this spasm of delight, before he begins to whirl with his partner. * * * 
To describe the dancing is scarcely possible. It was a confused mass 
of whirling, jumping men, each taking his own course, each wanting to 
storm himself out, each actuated by a blazing flame that must have con- 
sumed him had it not found vent. One twirled round like mad, 
shouting till he was black in the face, and his eyes appeared starting 
out of his head; another whistled on his finger till it rang again; a 
third tried his powers of vaulting ; a fourth strove to surpass him ; and 
all found room for these exercises and evolutions, none interfering with 
the others. Amongst them whirled the ample-bosomed maidens with 
crimsoned faces, on which shone love and present enjoyment ; and al- 
though no dancer kept his arm round his partner, (we would recom- 
mend this delicate Tyrolese waltzing to the patronage of English 
mothers,) amidst the frenzied throng, uproar, and seeming confusion, 
every planet knew the sun round which he was to revolve, the couples 
re-uniting with marvellous accuracy, whenever they thought fit. 

* * * * 

** At five o'clock this scene of rapturous exhilaration was to end. * * * 
The assessor of the district tribunal, a little, pale, cracked-voiced man, 
appeared amongst the dancers, and all was over. The glowing Titans 
took off their caps, laughed bashfully, and looked down. Our looks 
petitioned for them; the good-natured assessor drew out his watch, 
cleared his throat, and said, ‘ If you will be very orderly you may dance 
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till nine.’ A loud shout was the answer, and at the very instant the 


whirling began again, so that the grave functionary had some difficulty 
in escaping with a whole skin.” 


The favourite, because liveliest, dance tune is vulgarly called 
Hosen-aggler (the shaker of inexpressibles), from the violent 
commotion produced in those lower garments by the prodigious 
leaps and bounds to which it impels. 

In the Zillerthal, Lewald first heard of an extraordinary form of 
pugilistic combat called Iaggeln, he says from hakeln, to hook, 
and which is first described as a reciprocal pulling with the middle 
finger crooked ; but which, upon further acquaintance, appears 
to us more like the Lancashire rough and tumble, or an Ameri- 
can gouging match, than any such simple hooking and haling 
process, which may however serve as a skirmishing preliminary to 
the more serious encounter. He says:— 


** The Zillerthaler has an innate passion for these rude battles. 
Often in a lonely mountain-path the fit seizes him, when it announces 
and relieves itself by a peculiar ringing cry. If the cry be answered, 
from whatever distance, he need only follow the sound to find an an- 
tagonist. And answered the cry must be, if it reach the ear of mortal who 
understands its meaning,—so command the laws of honour. * * * My 
companion related, that one day a handsome lad was on the mountain, 
in company with an experienced grey-beard, when he heard the cry. 
He answered it, and his eyes flashed brighter, the colour deepened on his 
cheek. He followed the guiding sound, and on turning a projecting 
rock met his dearest friend, his neighbour, the accepted lover of his 
sister. Had he been alone, it is likely that the Aaggeln frenzy would 
for once have evaporated innoxiously ; but the experienced old rustic 
Haggeler was present, and both youths were ashamed to shrink 
from the ‘conflict. Laughing they began, and, hooking their fingers, 
dragged each other hither and thither, whilst the old man looked on, 
encouraging, observing, stimulating, deciding. ‘Thus they gradually 
became heated ; too violent a blow exasperated one of the friends, who 
grasped the other, flung him on the ground, and stooped over him. 
The fallen Haggeler, exasperated in his turn, seized his adversary’s nose 
with his teeth and strove to bite it off—the sufferer cried out, but the 
old man decided that biting off the nose is as lawful as digging out the 
eyes. ‘I'he combatant who despaired of his nose took the hint, and with 
his thumb gouged out an eye of the nose-biter. Both parties had now 
had enough, and rose bleeding from the ground, the one of the future 
brothers-in-law noseless, the other one-eyed; whilst the old man, with 
high gratification, pronounced that the laws of pugilism and of honour 
were fully satisfied.” 


Next to the pleasure of fighting themselves, the Zillerthalers 
place that of making animals fight, upon which, as too common 
a pleasure, we have only to remark that the Zillerthal selection of 
dumb gladiators appears to us original, 
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“ The different communities pride themselves in the possession of 
powerful rams, who wear their horns and beard with due decorum. 
The butting of rams is here as much the national diversion, as is cock- 
fighting in England. Last year Zell and Fiigen pitted a couple of 
rams against each other, on which occasion 1400 gulden were staked. 
Neither ram conquered, whereupon a fearful battle between the two 
communities ensued. A passion for wagers is common to all the Ty- 
rolese. When the dispute is decided by dice, it is called to aushipsen,* 
and the possession of an Alpine pasture, worth from 800 to 1000 


gulden, has been so decided, the rival claimants exclaiming ‘ Let us 
aushipsen it.” 


After this excursion to the Zillerthal, we are led across the Bren- 
ner mountains and quit the northern for the southern Tyrol. As 
we proceed towards Brixen we exchange the climate of Germany 
for that of Italy, and, what is more remarkable, find a spirit of 


enterprize that resembles our idea of Italy rather in the middle 
ages than in this current nineteenth century. 


“* An Italian company undertakes the construction of roads, the making 
rivers navigable, and would have undertaken the building of the Brixen 
fortress, had goverrment sopleased. This company bas lately purchased 
considerable woods situated at the foot of the Schlern mountain, in order to 
fell and convey the trees to Venice. They intend to clear the country, 
with the exception of the plants of a specific size, which are to be left 
for after growth. Dykes, dams, and sluices have fitted the rugged 


rocky bed of the Eisack for floating the timber, and sixteen saw-mills 
prepare the fallen trees. * * * * 

** Much as the enterprizing spirit of this Italian company is admired, 
the practice of contracting with them for the execution of public works 
is here condemned. ‘Their object is profit, and their work therefore is 
apt to prove insufficient, * * * Many vineyard owners on the Ejisack 
have demanded guarantees from the company, that the damming up of 


this impetuous river shall not injure their vines. But the company has 
not come to terms with them.” 


Of the face of nature in the southern Tyrol our traveller 
speaks with rapture, although the resemblance to Italian life, that 
he there finds, does not equally captivate him. 


** This is one of the loveliest countries in the world, traversed as it is 
in all directions by mountain ridges, inclosed by chains of glaciers, 
teeming with innumerable castles, in ruins or inhabited, with towns and 
villages, with cloisters aud churches, connected by roads and mountain 
paths, leading now through the richest fields, now amidst nature’s sub- 


limest horrors, and all bordered with images of saints and votive offer. 
— <> 


* This word is utterly untranslatable, and the only approach to its meaning—be- 
yond the context, which indeed is sufficient—-that we can find, is Hopps, which in the 
Swiss dialect means, slightly intoxicated. 
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** At Botzen, in the small square before the Cathedral, are three 
coffee-houses, in front of which, under a tent-roof, people sit, after the 
southern fashion, drinking, smoking, and reading the newspapers. * * * 
The greater part of the town is irregular and dirty. * * * The work- 
ing classes follow their trades in the street. Coppersmiths bammer 
away in open sheds; tallow-chandlers and soap-makers pour forth their 
stench into the street; tailors and shoemakers sit at work in the open 
door of their respective shops ; barbers and hair-dressers equally labour 
in public; and 1 often found washerwomen unnumbered, who threat- 
ened to scald every passenger with boiling soapsuds. This living in 
public, here for the first time met with, surprises more than it delights. 
**** The frightful knitted worsted caps, worn by the women in 
Northern Tyrol, here begin to give place to caps of black crape or of 
fur, and to a very becoming broad-brimmed green hat. On Sundays 
one here sees a gaudy and amusing variety of costumes, every valley 
sporting its own appropriate colour, besides other peculiar fashions.” 


As we proceed further south, we gradually exchange the primi- 
tive, simple honesty, the light-heartedness, pugnacity, and scru- 
pulous cleanliness of the German Tyrol, for Ltalian cleverness, 
dirt, extortion, and, what at first sight seems startling, gloom, or 
at least absence of mirth. 




















“‘ In the wine district one expects to find the most extravagant gaiety ; 
but here it is the reverse. Under the magnificent vine-bowers that ex- 
tend for miles, under the shade of the chesnut and the fig, the joyous 
Jjodeln (the indigenous name of the peculiar style of Tyrolese singing*) 
dies away, and seldom, and only as it were by stealth, does the feot 
dance to the sound of a solitary guitar. This gravity is ascribed, not 
unjustly, to the unbounded influence of the priesthood, who are inveterate 
foes to dancing and amusement. ‘The utmost veneration is paid to the 
priest ; the peasant, not content with common tokens of respect, kisses 
his hand whenever they meet. When the son of a peasant obtains 
priest’s orders, the whole family is exalted, but they no longer consider 
as their equal the holy man taken from amongst them. His brothers 
and sisters address him in the terms of formal respect used towards su- 
periors, whilst theireyes sparkle with joy at the sight of him; and, 
when he enters bis father’s house after his first mass, his parents receive 
him on their knees, he giving them his blessing.” 
















But, before plunging into the heart of the Italian Tyrol, our 
author takes a short mountain-trip from Botzen to Grodden, 
whither he is principally attracted by recollections of bis child- 
hood’s delight in the toys there manufactured, and sold at all 
German fairs. And Groden, even in its manufacturing charac- 
ter, appears to us singularly primitive and original, whilst the 





* For some imperfect explanation of the jodeln, see F. Q. R. Vol. XIII. p. 338, 
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road—can we call it a road ?—thither is wilder than any traversed 
by French and English explorers, pedestrian though the latter be. 


** At an early hour of the morning we set forth in a carriage for Steg, 
a small place on the Eisack.. Here the miller supplied us with strong 
horses, accustomed to climbing mountains, and we rode up the steep 
mountain path towards Véls. * * * A new world here opens to our 
view, surprising us the more, because the traveller on the post-road be- 
low, as he passes along the natural porphyry columns, apparently ‘ top- 

ling to their fall,’ dreams not of its existence. An extensive plain, 
fides by hills, thick set with villages and churches, traversed by roads, 
lies before us, and only here and there, where a mountain-torrent 
plunges desperately into the Eisack, do we distinguish that river, like a 
silver ribbon, the white road, which follows all its most capricious wind- 
ings, glittering by its side; the overhanging split, burst, broken porphyry, 
that borders it on both sides, and renders the Kunsterweg so notorious 
for insecurity, looks from above like an elegantly turned red-lackered 
pedestal, destined to support a beautiful toy, a landscape en relief. At 
every step we climb, new beauties unfold themselves on the opposite 
mountain-ridge. A curtain isdrawn up from before our eyes ;° the Ritten 
and its magnificent Alps, the handsome villas of the Botzen merchants, 
the grand wooded heights above them, and, rising over all, the chain of the 
Mendola, the mountains of Val di Non, the craggy Tobal, the rocks of 
the Vintschgau, and the glaciers of the Orteles, on which hang dark 
clouds. Such is the road to Gréden. * * * We were indulged with 
one further glimpse of retired hamlets beyond fruitful fields; then the 
woods received us, and in their recesses the path became more difficult, 
mere broken ; hidden waters roared, solitary birds carolled, occasionally 
a shot was fired, a cry rang; and whenever I raised my eyes I saw the 
lofty peaks of the picturesque and enormous Schlern towering high 
above the giant forest trees.” 

* Our quarters for the night were at the Ratzes bath-house. There 
is something very original about these Tyrolese watering-places ; indeed, 
it is peculiar to the natives of this country to possess, even as invalids, 
the energy requisite to reach them. For those who can neither walk 
nor ride a Béandl is provided. This is a sort of carriage, running upon 
two fore-wheels, the place of the hind-wheels being poem by blocks 
of wood, that drag along the ground, and prevent its rolling resistlessly 
and precipitately down hill. ‘The seat is cushioned with feather-beds, 
which cannot save the occupant from jolts and thumps unnumbered. * * * 
We find here a chalybeate and a sulphureous spring, excellent drinking- 
water, and the finest trout. Roulette and Faro are indeed wanting, and 


the Wisbaden toilets are more elegant, but Ratzes is more shady, cheaper, 
and more sublime.” 


The travellers now approach Groden. 


“ The green fields lay like a soft carpet spread over the white rocks, 
folding itself into their recesses, gracefully floating along the banks of the 
stream. Only the sharpest crags shoot high out of the soft verdure, 
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amidst which rise up pretty houses, large and small, high and low, but 
all white, with glittering windows, yellow or green doors, and red roofs, 
Just as I had formerly admired them in Meister Vogler’s booth. Yes ; this 
was indeed Gréden. The valley is about a mile and a half long and a 


third of a mile across, or narrower, and covered with these gay-looking, 
scattered dwellings.” 


Here we find the already-mentioned carving carried on whole- 
sale, but of course not in the artist-like style of Kleinmanns, 


* The Cicerone of the place was the sexton, in whose house, as in 
every other, is carried on the wood-carving that bas so enriched Gréden, 
because it so delights good little children. At his invitation we entered 
one of the smnall pleasant houses of which the village is composed. In 
a neat, wainscotted room, a number of old men and women sat round a 
table, each having a piece of wood in hand, at which they were diligently 
cutting away. A lively old dame immediately took up a fresh piece, saying 
she would cut out a fox in our presence ; whereupon another offered 
her services for a wolf, one man his for a ‘T'yrolese, and a second man 
his for a smoking Dutchman. It was wonderful to see how boldly they 
began cutting, how certain was their shaping, how quickly the outlines were 
apparent. ‘They assured us that they never spoiled a piece of wood, 
but showed us their hands and fingers covered with scars, aud said that 
many carvers maimed themselves. ‘They spoke with sovereign contempt 
of the drawing-school established in the valley by government, thinking 
that he who had it not in bis head could never learn their art. They 
carved as their parents had carved before them, and the young ones who 
were taught to draw carved no better. They told us that the first per- 
son who introduced this wood-carving into the valley was one Johann 
de Mez, to whom, in the year 1703, it occurred to carve picture-frames 
of the wood of the pine, which frames, though plain and coarsely wrought, 
found purchasers. ‘The brothers Martin and Dominik Vinager immte- 
diately saw that this occupation might prove a source of profit to the 
poor valley, in which, from its great elevation, neither wheat nor buck- 
wheat succeeded, and the scanty crops of rye were insufficient for the 
support of the inhabitants. The soft ductile pine-wood abounded on the 
mountain side ; aided only by their native acuteness and talent, the bro- 
thers attempted the first figures, succeeded, and found numerous imita- 
tors. They then went to Venice for instruction, and returned able 
artists. Presently the whole valley was carving wood; and with this 
new-born activity awoke that peculiar spirit of industry and speculation, 
which slumbers in almost every ‘Tyrolese valley, awaiting only a favour- 
able moment to start forth into vigorous life. 

« Whilst the women carved at home, the men went abroad to sell their 
wares. * * * Thus was introduced a valuable manufacture and export 
trade, in which the whole population of the valley was interested. Where, 
fifty years before, nothing but poverty and privation was to be seen, 
plenty reigned. * * * But the carvers were improvident. For a cen- 
tury they carved busily away. Pine after pine was felled, converted 
into images of man and beast, and dispersed throughout the world in ex- 
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change for money. No one thought of preserving or propagating the 
beneficent tree; and one fine morning, when the carvers repaired to 
the mountain to fell a pine, they discovered, to their horror, that not one 
was left. In vain they explored recesses, ravines, and water-courses, in 
all directions ; not a pine could they see, and despondently they returned 
home to collect all the despised and rejected fragments, and carve them, as 
they might, into dwarf puppets and lapdogs. ‘They are now reduced to 
the hard necessity of sharing their gains with the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring valleys, by purchasing pine-wood of them, until the seeds 
they have sown shall have grown into serviceable trees.” 


Even in this retired, and, as we have seen, not very accessible 
and therefore unfrequented, valley, commercial gain and inter- 
course with foreign states seem to have produced their usual 
romance-destroying consequence, the love of money, although 
without softening that austerity of manners which seems to be 
indigenous in all the southern valleys of the Tyrol. 


* When a young man goes a-wooing, it is indispensable that he be 
abundantly provided with rings, earrings, and strings of garnets. ‘The 
richer he is, the more he can and will spend upon such trinkets, the 
more likely is he to be accepted. ‘Twenty rings, and the rest in pro- 
portion, are nothing extraordinary ; thirteen are the common allowance ; 
rich suitors offer fifty, with store of chains, watches, and other valuables. 
*** Amusements are banished from this valley. Dancing is what no 
one ventures to attempt, inasmuch as it is asin for which absolution 
is never given.” 

One word more of the peculiarities of this valley before we 
finally take leave of it, its carvers, and its nascent pine nursery. 
Our author says, 

“In the midst of Germans, this valley has a language of its own, 
which seems to be compounded of French, Spanish, Italian, and Ger- 
man words,” 

And of some we must add, that we can trace to none of these 
languages. We take a few of his specimens, almost at random. 
The fox is volpe; a bird, uccell, pl. 2 uccioi (both Italian) ; horse, 
chiaval ; father, U’per, pl. i peresch (French) ; king, U’rae, pl. i rae- 
jesch (Spanish) ; gwand, for garment, may be German: but what 
shall we say to omma, for mother ; ud/d, where ; ¢lo, there; glong, 
every where ; /aurita, truth ; ?auraedia, falsehood ; and keschtina 
bella muta,* for, that is a pretty girl?’ We must observe that we 
have rather deviated from our author’s orthography, as he spells 
these words by his ear, adapting them to German pronuncia- 
tion ; we have sought to assimilate each word to its original, where 
that original was apparent. 


We will now accompany the tourist to Trent, and extract part 


* Since writing this we have discovered that muta comes, through the Basque, from 
the Spanish muchacha. 
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of his account of the festival of the city patron, St. Vigilius, 
which he there witnessed ; inasmuch as we hold such public fes- 
tivals to be very characteristic of national idiosyncrasies and di- 


versities. 


“ During this night the hotel all’ Europa [where he had taken up 
his quarters} resembled a caravanserai; doors and windows remained 
open all night long ; every where lay sleeping pilgrims, some in the 
most airy passages, with their heads in the open windows; a bed, when 
obtained, was occupied by a partnership of five. * * * Although the 
storm and accompanying deluge of rain had made the mountain-roads 
impassable, and thus kept away 7000 of the country people, their num- 
bers were still considerable. ‘Their dresses were not picturesque. The 
Italian Tyrolese peasant loves to clothe himself in woollen stuff of two 
colours, shot, generally red and yellow, or green and yellow. Of this 
stuff he wears large trowsers, and a very short coat, with a gaudy waist- 
coat, a large round hat, and buckles to his shoes. The women wear 
gowns of dark, usually blue, stuff, and their long hair laid in a flat circle 
on the neck, and fastened with a silver pin. ‘The sunburnt, but agree- 
able, often pretty faces of the girls, attracted our notice. The women 
from Val Tesino were strangely, but certainly not well, dressed. * * * 
We seated ourselves in front of a coflee-house, where the variegated 
groupes, examining, chaffering, buying at the booths, constantly flitted 
before us. 

“* The crowd of ambulatory performers, who filled the air with song 
and instrumental music, was inconceivable. Here, two tolerably cor- 
pulent beauties played the harp to the accompaniment of a violinist. 
There, an old couple, she with a guitar, he with a small stick in his 
mouth, imitated to deceptive perfection all singing birds, making at the 
same time such faces that no one could look at them without laughing ; 
further off, to the tinkling of several guitars, the vagrant artists comi- 
cally imitated with their mouths an accompaniment of horns and bas- 
soons ; here were sung duets, there single songs, whilst orators, improvi- 
satores, jugglers, bufloons, and mountebanks, completed the variegated 
throng. * * * 

“T cannot persuade myself that allthese performers, of whom Italy 
possesses immense multitudes, kad come from a distance. Most of them 
had nothing of the adventurer-look, acquired in such a nomade life. 
They seemed to me old townsfolk, with shrivelled faces and brushed 
up holiday clothes, who had crept down from their garrets, in order to 
benefit rather themselves than their fellow townspeople with their 
musical scraping and croaking. Of these a fiddler drew my especial at- 
tention ; he was a little spare man, whose thin legs, in tight grey panta- 
loons, almost adjoined a hump, that formed the larger part of his body. 
A long, large, probably borrowed, blue frock coat fluttered down from 
it like a flag. Fis head was bare, not only hatless but hairless ; only his 
neck was graced with a few scanty and very long locks, drawn over the 
centre of the skull, like a horse-tail on a warrior’s helmet. The eyes 
were dead, but seemed to have seen better days, judging from their keen 
expression when he played. The nose was noble, sharp and peaked, as 
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is usual in famished faces ; the mouth wide,’with thin lips ; the chin not 
extant. ‘This melancholy head rose out of a loose handkerchief just over 
the hump. His play showed tuition, but his stroke was feeble ; his arms 
had not strength to give it effect. This deficiency of expression he 
sought to compensate with his eyes and mouth—those turned tearfully 
to heaven, this unclosed, the lips quivering ; nay the whole body partici- 
pated in the player’s inward emotion ; only the thin legs, evidently too 
feeble to support the man, his fiddle, and his feelings, stood stiff and 
stark, whilst the shoulders rose and sank like waves, and the hump skip- 
ped like a dancing mountain, vivified by the music of Orpheus. 

*« As acounterpart to this fiddler, I may name three boys from Gré- 
den, who had driven comfortably to the festival in their one-horse 
chaise. They were decorously drest in grey and green, their hats decked 
with chamois beards and flowers; and they played the violin, the flute, 
and the guitar. The violinist was about ten years’ old, a pretty, bold- 
faced boy, with coal-black eyes, who scarcely touched his hat when he 
received money. He played with an air of fine gentlemanly negligence, 
as though attending more to the scene around him than to his instru- 
ment. But he played surprisingly well and with much expression. 
He and his companions became the popular groupe, and gathered thrice 
as much as my poor hump-backed fiddler, who nevertheless was far more 
of an artist. * * * * 

“* Dinner was eaten to the clang of many everchanging instruments, 
All the virtwost 1 have menticned and many more attended, new comers 
waiting upon the stairs to take the places of the players already in pos- 
session. The afternoon was passed on the parade, amidst gymnastic 
performers and rope-dancers, or in the gardens, where the peasantry 
disport them. Every where the noise was great ; but the din by which 
the rope-dancers sought to allure spectators, surpassed every thing I ever 
heard before or since.” 


This Trent festival may suffice, we think, as a specimen of the 
thoroughly Italian nature of the southern Tyrol; we shall there- 
fore confine our remaining extracts from this — of the work, 


to a visit to the ‘T'yrolese nook of the Garda Lake. Our author 
thus describes his arrival at Riva, or rather at the principal Riva 
hotel :— 


“* Our vetturino stopped in a narrow street, before a gloomy, ram- 
bling, irregular building, and springing down told us that we had reached 
the goal. The place was so unlike my anticipations of a good hotel on 
the shore of the lake, that I fancied the man was cheating us into the 
inn of some friend of his own. Silently he pointed with his whip to a 
gilt sun and the words Al Sole; and we alighted. 

«« A tall dark man, the landlady’s son-in-law, received us, and led the 
way through a darksome door, like that of a fortress of the middle ages, 
across a court-yard inclosed by walls and galleries, and heaped up with 
every kind of filth. Amidst all this came, offensively, a mingled smell 
of food, diffusing itself from the furthest corner of this court-yard, where 
stood the kitchen. * * * We were led up stairs, along passages, 
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across large rooms, the shutters of which were closed to exclude the heat, 
till we reached the back of the house. ‘ Now see!’ exclaimed the 
waiter, as he opened a window. And we did indeed see the lake, the 
rocks, Monte Baldo, Torbole, all we could desire, placed before us, as by 
a fairy’s wand. * * * 

“1 walked out to see Riva. Steps lead down to the basin of the 
harbour, which is walled with stone. Few vessels were loading there, 
and only some little boats were moving about. * * * Before two or 
three coffee-houses lounged the inhabitants, staring indolently at the 
water. Here was the Italian ‘ sweet doing nothing’ (dolce far’ niente.) 
* * * On the other side of the port, a row of honses betrayed the 
unfragrant trade of the tanner, and a merry groupe of chattering washer- 
women, like nymphs issuing from the bath, stood half undressed, and 
with petticoats tucked up, in the water. A projecting rock terminated 
my walk. Here lay large fragments of stone, which had evidently de- 
stroyed several houses and gardens; the overhanging mountain showed 
traces of a cataract. The situation of Riva lost its charms in my eyes 
with such formidable neighbours. It was, I was told, about ten years 
ago, that, during a violent storm, a torrent suddenly poured down from 
that enormous mountain upon this spot. It swept down large stones 
and fragments of rock, terrifying every one with their fall. The inba- 
bitants with difficulty saved their lives; their property they abandoned 
to destruction. A similar fate was anticipated for the whole town, when 
the fearful phenomenon ceased as suddenly as it had appeared. Nothing 
of the kind had recurred since ; but some old gentlemen coolly added, 
that they were convinced tbat frightfully overhanging mountain, which 
has lakes in its bosom and is undermined by water, must, some day or 
other, overwhelm the unfortunate Riva.” 


We give the description of a storm upon the Lake of Garda, 
the character of which seems peculiar, and will appear doubly 
impressive to those who recollect the easy way of rowing about 
alone upon its smooth surface, mentioned by an English tourist 
as one of his Riva enjoyments :— 


“* The weather was lovely when we ordered our boat for the after- 
noon, to take us to the celebrated lemon-gardens. We were hardly 
two miles from the shore, when our experienced watermen earnestly ad- 
vised us to turn back. The lower end of the lake was shrouded in a 
white fog, which, in the lapse of a very few minutes, had advanced con- 
siderably. ‘ Should the storm catch us outside the bay of Riva, it may 
be a bad job,’ said the rowers, and plied their oars with their utmost 
bodily powers. I am no novice on the water; but I could perceive no 
danger. [ saw no agitation of waves, I heard no murmur of gathering 
storm ; and I thought our boatmen wished to frighten us in order to ex- 
tort money. * * * On landing, the pale faces and excessive anxiety 
with which the people of the hotel were standing on the shore looking for 
us dispelled this suspicion. * * * From our window we watched the 
coming tempest. Still we saw the same white curtain of fog, now rapidly 
approaching the eastern shore. It had already shut out from our view 
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the summits of Baldo, clinging to the lonesome fishing-nest, Malsesine, 
at its foot. In our bay all was still, calm, and clear ; the Riva rocks still 
reared their peaks into a cloudless sky ; in the bay small boats still rowed 
to and fro, and the washerwomen near the mouth of the harbour still 
sang and prattled merrily at their work. 

“ Now, in burst the waiter; with one hand he turned my head in the 
direction of the outstretched finger of his other hand, and exclaimed : 
‘ Look, look! whilst we are talking Torbole gets it. We may hope to 
escape.” 

* And, in truth, I saw a spectacle such as belongs only to an Alpine 
lake. That which from afar had seemed a curtain of fog now rushed 
roaring upon Torbole. It was the most intimate blending of cloud and 
lake. ‘The former had sunk down to about half the height of the moun- 
tain, and the mass of waters had risen to meet the cloud. The union 
showed no hostile mien. ‘These were no broken, foaming, roaring waves, 
no torn tempest-driven clouds, each exerting its whole might, yet proving 
inefficient against the rocks that brave them, against the firmly rooted 
tree and the hut sheltered beneath its branches, dangerous only to the 
frail skiff, and the bold man who ventures out in it during their up- 
roarious quarrels. But water and air so thoroughly made one, as I here 
saw them, seemed a union for life and for death. * * * All creatures 
fled to their lurking-places. * * * Before the onward raging phe- 
nomenon a hurricane drove the now foaming waves to break upon the 
shore. The phenomenon itself seemed impelled by its own will, not by 
the storm, appearing rather to excite the storm. From itself came all evil ; 
within its own body flashed the lightning; the thunder, instantly following 
every flash, seemed but a faint echo of the roaring heard within the con- 
glomerated mass. * * #* 

“ The waiter, who kept his head close beside mine at the window, 
now exclaimed: ‘See, see! The wind is driving the whole spectacle 
hither.’ 

“ For one minute we saw the high-swollen billows, and the two-fold 
water-fall, that had found anew its old channel from the rock overhang- 
ing Riva. In the next it seemed as though a flood had burst over 
Riva and the Sun hotel; from all corners of the roof it poured down 
upon us, and in at the windows, which the waiter hastily closed. * * * 
We went below and looked from the windows of the ground-floor; the 
whole phenomenon had passed over Riva, up the Sarcatbal to Arco, where, 
breaking on the rocks, it ended in a deluge of rain. The lake now flung 
high foaming billows over the stone parapet protecting the hotel-garden, 
and labourers ascended the mountain to remove tlie fragments of rock, 
in order that the torrent, unobstructed, might pour down less destruc- 
tively. * * * At midnight I opened my window; it was pitch- 
dark, and a soft continuous rain was quietly falling. * * * 

** One effect of the deluge had been to wash all inclined planes clean, 
but to float together masses of filth on level parts. The last was the 
case in our court-yard, now nearly impassable, This state of things 
lasted nearly all the morning. After dinner, the youngest daughter of 
the house came languidly forth with an old broom, and to this inadequate 
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mixture of youth and age was the task of cleansing our Augean stable as- 
signed. ‘The task was however soon despatched. With a pleasing neg- 
ligence, that left behind ample gleanings, she swept the unclean mass 
into corners of the court-yard, there to remain until another deluge shall 
be so kind as to float it away. * * * Our worthy hostess took ad- 
vantage of this same deluge for the purification of her own person. In 
the afternoon she seated herself upon a low stool before the door, where 
every one could see her, and where, from the broken eaves, trickled 
slowly the discoloured remains of yesterday's flood. Signora ‘T'rasselina 
lifted her blue cotton gown, turned up its yellow lining to the face of 
day, held one corner under the dripping eaves, and therewith washed 
and scrubbed her neck and bosom, till they were red with her exertions. 
* * * Amidst all this, however, justice requires me to state, that the 
kitchen is cleaner than might have been supposed. Fish and fowl are 
killed, and, as well as vegetables, cleaned out of doors; the dressers are 
covered with white napkins; and it is very possible to eat one’s meal 
with relish, in sight of the open kitchen, or in the kitchen itself.” 


Enough of Riva and of the Italian Tyrol, We now turn to 
the western portion of this mountainous region, which is in fact 
Tyrol proper, the original county of Tyrol, containing the old 
capital of the counts, ” Meran, and Castle Tyrol. In this Tyrol 
proper stands the worthy musician’s romantic castle, Fragsburg, 
the temporary abode of our author; and in its northern division 
lies the Passeyerthal, the native valley of Andreas Hofer. Lewald 
first introduces us to the southern, still Ltalian, part of this western 
Tyrol, Val di Non, of which he says :-- 


“ Justly have the Germans named Val di Non, Nonsberg, for it far 
more resembles a chain of mountains and ravines than a valley. * * * 
There are two well-known sayings respecting this valley. The first is, 
‘ He who would here below taste the joys of heaven must visit Val di 
Non ; ’tis a piece of heaven fallen upon the earth ;’ the other: ‘ Should 
ten devils contend with one native of Val di Neon, he would get the 
better of them.’ There is truth in both. * * * Val di Non exceeds 
in fertility the richest Tyrolese valleys, even the Etschthal. The loftiest 
mountains here slope so gently down into the valley, that cultivation 
reaches almost up to their summits. * * * But this superabundance of 
all the necessaries of life, too frequently deficient in the other valleys, has 
attracted hither a disproportionate population, that cannot find work in the 
valley. ‘To this must be added, that these Italian mountaineers possess not 
the cheerful piety, the uprightness, and the love of order, natural to their 
German neighbours ; and that every Italian can settle accounts with his 
conscience respecting a murder, with an ease of which a German can 
form no conception. Hence, whenever murder and robbery oecur in the 
adjoining Vintschgau and Etschthal, the perpetrator is sure to be an in- 
habitant of the Val di Non.” 


Of the murderous and marauding exploits of the idle natives 
of this otherwise happy valley, some instances are given, but 
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hardly interesting enough to extract. The evil, however, though 
by no means cured, seems to be diminishing under the vigorous 
administration of the Austrian government; our author thus dis- 
misses the subject :— 


“ My own opinion, founded upon experience, is, that by daylight one 
may travel through all parts of the Nonsberg as in the rest of the Tyrol, 
without apprehending the least danger: but that by night one should 
here, as throughout Italy, be prepared for attack, and carry good pistols. 
A better protection, however, is a plain appearance, and the avoiding all 
display of rings and chains, or of a full purse in public-houses.” 


We now proceed to the Etschthal, better known, probably, in 
this country as the valley of the Adige :— 


‘The upper portion of the Etschthal is still called the mother-country, 
the Landi. Who knows not the song— 


Bei uns im Tyrol, und im Landi — — 
(literally :) Amongst us, in the Tyrol and in the Landi — —; 


and the dance called the /andler? Even so Meran, the old capital of the 
Counts of Tyrol, whose domains comprised only this district and part of 
Botzen, extending to Pontalto in the Engadin, is still called the town, 
as Rome was of yore called Urbs. * * * It is a fair sight; the spa- 
cious valley, crowned with woody heights, studded with villages and castles, 
full of cornfields and vineyards ; the Etsch (Adige), yet but a mountain- 
stream, roaring along in its flinty bed, and at the head, the lofty Mutt 
mountain, graced with many smaller crags, extending to the Ferner (the 
Swiss term for unmelting or perennial ice) of the Oezthal ; and the little 
town of Meran built against it, with its one tall, fair tower, and encircled 
by numbers of noblemen’s mansions and castles, including Castle Tyrol 
itself. * * * Meran, situate at an elevation of 1187 feet, and exposed to the 
currents of air from the Vintschgau and the Passeyerthal, cooled by the 
waters of the Adige and the Passer-brook, enjoys a temperate and healthy 
climate. The middle of the day is, indeed, very hot there during the sum- 
mer, but the morning and evening are never without refreshing breezes. 
During the hottest months, however, here, as every where in T'yrol, the 
inhabitants remove higher up the mountains, for their summer sojourn. 
* * # 

“ The town is small and insignificant, consisting mainly of one long, 
narrow street, the houses of which have bowers in front, that serve for 
footpaths, affording shelter from the sun; all the remainder of the town 
is unconnected and scattered. The inhabitants are hospitable towards 
strangers, if not very sociable amongst themselves. ‘Their trade is the 
cultivation of the vine and fruit. At sun-set the different families repair 
to ‘ the wall,’ a walled mall along the bank of the Passer, to walk in the 
cool of the evening. But even here each family keeps to itself, and 
only the carnival is said to produce much friendly intercourse.” 


In this original Tyrol are found many Roman remains, for here 
stood the Roman colonial cities, Teriolis, and Maia. But our 
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author cares more for the beauties of nature than for Roman an- 
tiquities. In fact the Romans are out of fashion in Germany. 
He says :-— 

“ More interesting are the Etsch, which, roaring and foaming, here 
forms a fine waterfall, the lovely Algund festooning its vines over the 
road; the lonely Josephsberg, hidden in the mountain forest; the ivy- 
mantled ruins of Forst and Aur at the mouth of the narrow lateral 
valley of Langvall; but above all the beautiful village, Partschins, 
perched high up on the Toll, against its rugged side, whence a consider- 
able cascade rushes picturesquely down. When we reach the heights, 
the Etsch flows more tranquilly, and a handsome bridge leads to the 
Badi ; a single house, embosomed in trees, where a sulphureous spring 
assembles a few watering-place visiters.”’ 


This district abounds in castles, some belonging to nobles, 
some to government, in right of the old sovereign house of Tyrol; 
the last of whom, Margaret Maultasch,—so surnamed, no one well 
knows why, but, as Lewald conjectures, because castle Maultasch 
was her favourite residence,—having lost her only son, bequeathed 
her dominions, in 1363, to the Dukes of Austria, her natural heirs, 
as being the grandsons of her father’s sister. Since that time the 
Tyrol has formed part of the heterogeneously constituted Austrian 
territories. Amongst these many castles, Castle Tyrol is chiefly 
remarkable for the mystic symbols, supposed to be Gnostic, that 
adorn its walls: it is kept in just habitable repair, and is occupied 
by a cousin of Hofer’s, appointed Schlosshauptmann (captain of 
the castle) for the sake of that martyr of loyalty. 


“ The finest of these castles is Lowenberg, formerly the property of 
the counts Fuchs, who likewise possessed the Jauffenburg at the end of 
the Passeyer valley, and were the wealthiest noblemen in the country. 
The castles are so situated, that from the windows of the one are seen 
those of the other; and when the old counts banqueted, the seneschal 
gave a sign, that the healths might be drunk in both at the same moment. 
Lowenberg stands upon a hill of moderate height, entirely planted with 
vines. ‘The castle is surrounded by terraces, used as gardens, in which 
flourish abundance of the finest flowers, with oranges, lemons, figs, and 
pomegranates. There is nothing here like level ground, and if you 
would walk in these gardens you must be always going up and down 
steps. The castle is said to contain eighty rooms, of which above half 
are unfinished and uninhabitable. * * * 

“ All in this region of castles bears the character of the middle ages, 
and of the mountains; rude strength, daring defiance, security, simplicity, 
are every where apparent. It must be seen to be conceived. An old, 
massive, square tower, with a low, household building, that is the seat of 
nobility. Add a few smaller round turrets, a wall and a ditch, and your 
castle is complete.” 


We now come to our author’s temporary castle-abode :— 
“On the side of the Freiberg some wealthy peasants, called free pea- 
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sants, possess handsome dwellings, surrounded by fields and meadows. 
This is the best corn land in the district. The road leads gradually up 
to the lofty rock from which the old Fragsburg (Trifagium), the most 
elevated of all these castles, looks proudly down upon castles Katzen- 
‘stein and Neuburg. Fragsbnrg is still, externally and internally, just 
what the middle ages made and left it, but thoroughly habitable and 
trusty looking. In the year 1356 it was granted in fief to the Knight 
Sir Otho of Aur. The last proprietors, of the noble race of the Counts 
von Mamming, were obliged to sell this, for centuries the patrimonial 
home of their fathers; and thus it came into the hands of an excellent 
man, who, as a born Tyrolese, had ever looked longingly towards his 
native mountains, seeking amongst them a home for his old age. This 
man is my friend Cornet, the offspring of a highly respected Tyrolese 
family, originally, indeed, immigrant from the Netherlands. * * * 
* The upper part of the rock on which the castle stands is hard to 
climb, but the labour is repaid by the splendid view from the brow. 
An agreeable plain, of an extent unlooked for here, spreads out before 
us, covered with wheat and Indian corn, and divided into fields by hedges 
of fruit-trees. In the back-ground rises a magnificently wooded rock, 
from whose summit rushes down a cascade, and houses are picturesqucly 
scattered all around; here the mill, there the parsonage, the farm- 
house, its stabling and barns. Where the rock springs most perpendi- 
cularly abrupt from the valley, amidst a wood of gigantic chestnut trees, 
rises the castle, solidly built of square stones, surrounded by a somewhat 
broken wall, which nevertheless is no detriment to the picturesque effect 
of the whole. Having climbed the last height, we pass an ivy-covered, 
goat-peopled slope, to the entrance gate, and find ourselves in a steepish 
narrow court-yard, inclosed on two sides by the dwelling-house, on the 
other two by the broken wall, and to which adjoins.a small kitchen- 
garden, wherein the worthy old Schlosshauptmann, brother-in-law to the 
proprietor, raises asparagus, artichokes, and other edible plants, for his 
own table. A few wild figs, growing out of the walls, and one Hunga- 
rian cherry-tree, complete the botanical wealth of this plateaw. An 
open arcade, with slender Gothic pillars of white marble, connects the 
older parts of the castle with the newer, which consists of a massive 
square tower, looking down the Etschthal. Here is one large room, 
‘which, as the tower is built on the very summit of the rock, commands 
‘a magnificent prospect on all sides. * * * 
' Life, in such an old castle, is the simplest possible. We rose early 
and went early to rest, inasmuch as at 9 o‘cleck in the evening the 
castle-gate was closed for the night. A mountain ramble was our only 
pastime. * * * Sundays were livelier. Early in the morning the 
castle chaplain, on his pony, rode up from Meran, while lads and lasses, 
in their gay Sunday apparel, came clambering amongst rocks and trees, 
looking at a distance like gaudy flowers. ‘They fell into scattered 
groupes, and gossipped till the bell rang for mass. At its first sound all 
walked soberly across the court-yard to the opened chapel. The elders 
of both sexes now appeared, with friendly greetings, and the congrega- 
tion was often too large for the chapel. After mass the priest break- 
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fasted with us; and a few neighbours joined us to discuss their several 
affairs. ‘Then came visiters from Meran, to spend their Sunday on the 
mountain and share our rural dinner. In the afternoon came the 
farmer’s men and maids begging permission to dance. This was 
promptly granted, and now appeared two guitars and a Tyrolese pipe, 
to which all whirled merrily round. * * * At seven o'clock our rustic 
ball was over. ‘The servants went to supper, aud the visiters from 
Meran returned home. 

“* * * In the evening, when the goatherd, with loud shouts and 
cries, drove down his flock from the mountain forest, and in so doing exe- 
cuted such daring leaps from crag to crag as would have commanded 
admiration at Franconi’s, it cheered the inmates of the old castle to see 
their silence thus suddenly vivified by an active being. If the herdsman, 
a good-looking, slim lad, half naked in his picturesque rags, came to 
the castle-gate to speak with his mother, he appeared as a welcome visiter. 
The mother was a poor widow, who possessed a cottage at Hafling, so 
much higher up the mountain, that it took two good hours to scramble 
thither from Fragsburg. During the winter, she subsisted with her 
children, upon the produce of a few goats. In summer she went out as 
a maid-servant and her boys as herdsmen. Her goats’ kids she sold in 
the autumn, and, with the price obtained for them, bought buckwheat, 
which, with the milk of the old goats, formed the winter food of her 
family. She was indefatigable, and would carry heavy loads down the 
steepest part of the rock—a path that shortened, by one-half, the distance 
to Meran. * * * Onr poor Midl (anglice Mary) had still one 
younger child at home, a six-year-old boy, whom she kept regularly 
supplied with three days’ provision of buckwheat, porridge and milk. 
At the end of the three days she visited him to renew his provisions, 
If the little fellow was imprudent, or unusually hungry, and ate up his 
stock too soon, or if any thing delayed his mother, he had nothing for it 
but to starve till she came, for his neighbours were too poor to feed him. 
But there he must stay, or who should tend the goats? One evening 
the poor child took fright: he wanted to see his mother; and came late 
one evening to Fragshurg—a two hours’ stroll in the dark, amidst rocks 
and woods, for a frightened brat of six years old—to get to his mother!” 

In the Etschthal, agriculture—a most arduous occupation upon 
the steep and rugged mountain sides—is diligently practised ; and 
the peasantry are supported under the fatigue by good, or at 
least abundant, living. 


* All the flesh meat they eat is smoked, and their bread, resembling 
ship-biscuit, is baked in quantities to supply several weeks’ consumption. 
They take five meals a day, at dinner and supper eating this smoked 
meat, and drinking wine freely. Even the servants are allowed two 
quarts of wine daily, and more in mowing time and harvest. Their 
other meals consist chiefly of chestnuts, other nuts and excellent fruit, in 
which they carry on an active trade. Vegetables are little used, with 
the exception of salad and garlic. * * * * 

“ The chief diversion of the Tyrolese here, as throughout the whole 
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country, is shooting. From childhood it is their delight. Young boys 
are seen running about with loaded fire-arms, and it is wonderful that 
accidents are not more frequent. On Sundays the lads, instead of re- 
pairing to the wine-house, climb the mountains with their guns to shoot 
birds and squirrels. Their love for this sport has here nearly extirpated 
the larger game, but in the higher g/acter valleys there is no lack of 
wolves and bears. The frequent shooting holidays have here more the 
character of a serious exercise than of a popular amusement—so differ- 
ent is the character of the Southern from that of the Northern Tyrolese.” 


We are now in the immediate vicinity of the home of the 
peasant-hero, Hofer, who fills two chapters, to German readers, 
and eke, we must say, to ourselves, interesting chapters of the 
book before us. But, as we apprehend the warm sympathy once 
awakened by the Tyrolese episode in the Napoleon wars has, in 
this country, long since died away, we shall restrain our inclina- 
tion to extract, and briefly mention what appears to us newest 
and most remarkable. 

The men of the Passeyerthal, which opens into the Etschthal, 
are, we are told, the tallest, stoutest, and handsomest of the Ty- 
folese.* But they are rude, and not industrious; preferring the 
occupations of herdsmen and carriers to the labours of the field, 
What work of the latter kind they do perform is seasoned by 
danger, being the cutting of grass for their cattle upon inaccessi- 
ble points of the mountain, to which they are let down by ropes; 
in this operation death by a fall is neither an uncommon occur- 
rence, nor much thought of. 

One of these Passeyerthalers was Andreas Hofer, who dwelt 
with his wife aud family in his patrimonial public-house Am 
Sand, (meaning, on the stony bank of the Passer,) whence his 
title of the Sandwirth or Sand-landlord. But a wine-house in 
this remote valley is most unlike a London gin-palace. Hofer 
found it little profitable, and, buying a couple of horses, added 
the business of a carrier to that of a publican. He was, we are 
told, an honest and devout man, not very intelligent, and much 
addicted to eccentricity, one mark of which was letting his beard 
grow; and he was not much thought of in the valley. At the 
moment of the general rising against French invasion Hofer was: 
forty years of age, and we regret to add that his old neighbours 
attribute much of the alacrity with which he took the lead in an 
enterprize avowedly almost desperate to the circumstance of his 
own affairs being equally desperate. His success as a military 
commander Lewald ascribes, seemingly upon ‘Tyrolese authority, 
solely to his frank courage, disinterested zeal, simplicity of heart, 


~ * A somewhat similar superlative character is previously given to the Zillerthalers. 
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and striking appearance, to which last his flowing beard mainly 
contributed. 

We here find a new version of the betrayal of Hofer to the 
French, in the Alpine shealing where, for weeks after the com- 
plete subjugation of his country, he lurked, resisting advice 
of friends and imperial invitations to fly from the neighbourhood 
of his all-powerful enemies to the safety, the kindness, and the 
rewards awaiting him at Vienna. All writers upon the subject 
have imputed this act of base, of not to be palliated, treachery to 
the priest Donay. Lewald says, that in the Tyrol he is unani- 
mously acquitted ; the most received opinion being, that a Pas- 
seyerer, Hofer’s private enemy, having accidentally discovered his 
retreat, betrayed him. Others however, as a herdsman and a 
beggar, lie under some suspicion; and the journal of a well- 
educated man, who acted as secretary to Hofer during his brief 
period of authority, names Joseph Raffel, a peasant, not of the 
best repute, as the traitor. As the writer was with Hofer at the 
time of his capture, this should be conclusive authority. We 
regret the necessity we are under of briefly dismissing this jour- 
nal, which is interesting from the strong affection it discovers on 
the part of the journalist to his peasant-chief, and its record of 
his own anguish from the moment he was separated from Hofer, 
upon the announcement of the latter’s doom, until its execution. 
But to give it due effect would require ample extracts, and for 
such, the length to which this article has already run allows us 
no scope. 

Hofer’s family was ennobled and liberally pensioned by the 
Emperor of Austria. But the widow, now Frau von Hofer, still; 
in honour of her husband’s memory, keeps his Sand _public- 
house, which, out of her pension, she has redeemed from his 
creditors, and manages by means of her son-in-law. There 
Lewald saw her. 

The grand new military road from the Tyrol into the Valteline, 
which passes over a higher mountain than any other European 
road, and compared to which Lewald deems the Simplon road 
insignificant, has been already described ;* wherefore, although 
our author’s be the liveliest and most graphic description of it 
that we have seen, we shall content ourselves with saying tliat it 
is now completed in such a substantial manner as _proinises 
utility and durability; and that its creation has brought the 
county of Bormio, with its romantic beauties and its mineral 
springs, into the living world, 

We do not know that, in the whole of these sketches of the 








* See F. Q. R. Vol. XLII. p. 153. 
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Tyrol, we have found any thing more characteristic of its natives, 
more clearly indicating for what military purposes they are, and 
for what they are not, fit, than the following picture of the spirit, 
demeanour, and discipline of the national guard. 


*« During the evening promenade we saw the Mals national guard ex- 
ercise—it was a comical affair. The poor commandant could not maintain 
any sort of order. Whilst marching, the men would, whenever the 
fancy took them, make the most extraordinary leaps and springs, burra- 
ing, and cracking their fingers as all Tyrolese do to express joy. So, 
when all the valleys sent their companies of sharp-shooters to defile 
before the Emperor at Innsbruck, it was impossible to restrain the 
gambols, waving of hats, and hurraing in the ranks. The troops 
marched with unobjectionable propriety till they came under the castle 
balcony, where stood the Emperor: but then a vertigo of rapture 
seized them all. The commandant, who was usually a stately old 
gentleman, cut the first caprioles; his men followed his exam- 
ple. No one who has not seen their leaps right up into the air, can 
conceive the effect of the scene; the legs, automaton-like, yet with in- 
credible rapidity, drawn up close to the upper part of the body, then 
striking out behind, whilst the hands are clapped, first below the hips, 
then above the head, or else swing the hats on high. This, performed 
in military array in lieu of presenting arms, cannot but be irresistibly 
comic. Luckily, the good-natured fellows, instead of taking it amiss if 
you laugh at them, laugh heartily with you.” 


We perceive that we must hasten to conclude; yet two more 
Alpine characteristics irresistibly seize our fancy and urge on 
our pen. The first we will narrate with all convenient brevity, 
It is the tale of an avalanche that buried five brothers and sisters, 
in their cottage, under a mass of snow. ‘The monks of Stams, 
whose servants they were, sent another brother to provide for 
the deliverance of his family. During three days, incessantly 
recurring snow-storms and avalanches foiled every effort. At 
length, after lying eighty-two hours in this cold tomb, three of 
the five sufferers were dug out alive. They seem not to have 
been much frightened or distressed, nor to have found the time 
long; in fact to have been almost constantly asleep. ‘The brother 
said he could have Jain so for ever. But he was frozen to a de- 
gree that produced mortification, of which within a few days he 
died. ‘Two sisters recovered, and, for aught we know, are still 
alive. 


The other is a very simple account of the first founding, in 
1386, of the first fraternity and hospital for the rescue of travel- 
Jers lost in Alpine snows; and in very truth we cannot forbear 
giving part of the single-hearted founder’s own statement, in spite 
of its not always being perfectly logical. 


“I, Heinrich Findelkind (Foundling), My father, he who found 
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me, was the Mayor of Kempten and was ruined by suretiship. He 
had nine children, of whom I, Heinrich Fiindelkind, was the tenth. 
‘hen he proposed to us to go to service * * * * Then I, Heinrich 
-Fiindelkind, was hired by Jaklein ober Rein to herd cattle, and the first year 
they gave me two gulden. There did I live with this Jaklein ten years ; 
and there did I go with him to church in the winter, and carry his 
sword. And there were brought in the bodies of many people who had 
perished in the snow on the Arlberg, whose eyes and throats the birds 
had eaten. And that moved me, Heinrich Fiindelkind, so deeply, that, 
as [ had earned fifteen gulden, there did I cry out and spoke, Would any 
body take my fifteen gu/den and make a beginning on the Arlberg, to 
try to save people from being lost in the snow? That would nobody do 
—and then did L take Almighty God for my helper, and the dear Lord, 
St. Christopher, who is a great help in time of need, and I began with the 
fifteen gulden that I had earned with the shepherd's crook in the service 
of Juklein ober Rein; and there, the very first winter, did I save seven 
men’s lives with these blessed alms. Since this oftentimes have God 
and honourable men helped me, and I have saved fifty people’s lives. 
And this beginning did 1 make Anno Dei MCCC octuagesimo V Ito in die 
Johannis Baptiste.” 

This unpretending humanity met with the encouragement it 
deserved. Duke Leopold of Austria and other princes afforded 
Henry Foundling the requisite aid, associated themselves with 
him in his philanthropic schemes, and an hospital similar to— 
rather the prototype of—St. Bernard’s was founded for the pre- 
servation of human life. 

Since this article was written, and even printed, we have re- 
ceived another work upon the Tyrol, or, to speak more correctly, 
two works, the one being a translation of the other. They are, 
Ansichten von (Views of) T'yrol, nach Original Skizzen der Frau 
von Isser, gezeichnet von T. Allom,-—and Vues du Tyrol, de- 
signées par I’, Allom dapres les esquisses de Madame von Isser, 
both published in this country by Messrs. Black and Armstrong. 
One chief reason for adding a mention of these two volumes, 
really is the beauty of the views, which might tempt any one to 
follow the example of our friend Lewald, aud beg, borrow, or 
hire a Tyrolese castle for a summer’s sojourn. Among the views 
is one of Fragsburg. In other respects the Views are not works 
of such ambitious pretensions as Lewald’s Tyrol. ‘They do not 
in the same manner introduce us to intimate companionsbip with 
the Tyrolese, as they fight and dance, and live and breathe; but 
besides exemplifying, graphically, many of Lewald’s descriptions, 
the works afford much historical and statistical information con- 
cerning that mountain-land, and are calculated to guide the 
Tyrolese tourist agreeably and usefully upon his way, by not only 
pointing out and describing what he is to see, but recording the 
historical associations appertaining to the different scenes. 





Axt. IV.—1. Der Begleiter auf der Donaufahrt von Wien bis 
zum schwarzen Meere ; mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die beste- 
hende Dampfschiff-fahrt auf diesem Flusse. Vou Johann Hehl. 
(The Companion in a Voyage down the Danube, from Vienna 
to the Black Sea, with particular Reference to the Steam Na- 
gation on that River). Wien, 1836. 

2. Report from the Select Committee on Steam Navigation to 
India, with the Minutes of Evidence. Appendix and Index. 


‘THE following paragraph, extracted from the Times of November 
the 10th, will at once demonstrate the pressing importance of the 
subject we have taken in hand, and constitute a text or key-note 
to the tenor of the arguments, by which we mean to be guided 
in pursuing this investigation, 


** STRAM NAVIGATION 'TO INDIA. 

“ The Kyle takes home 1539 additional signatures to declarations in 
favour of the steam petition, from twenty-seven places in the Mofussil, 
making in all 4090 signatures from 83 places, of which 2823 are the sig- 
natures of Europeans, and 1267 of natives. Adding these to the names 
on the petition, we have a total number of 7632—a pretty good testi- 
mony of the general feeling on this side of India. Calcutta Paper, 
June 10. 

“ The overland conveyance that left England June Ist, arrived at 
Bombay about July 16th, or in somewhere about forty-five days; and the 
Parkfield, which left Bombay July 28th, bas brought home answers to the 
letters forwarded hence June Ist.” 


From the Literary Gazette of November the 5th. 


** Grain, Coast of Arabia, Persian Gulf, July 27, 1836. 

“* The last place that I had the pleasure of addressing you from was 
Annab on the Euphrates, which then derived a melancholy interest from 
the recent loss of the Tigris. I had the misfortune to be left behind at 
the departure of the steamer, and, being without arms, was robbed and 
maltreated. In the Semloon we met with thieves upon a small scale, 
and ingenious thieves too. I regret that I have neither time nor space 
to relate some of their exploits, and the watchful night-work which they 
gave us. We had an unfortunate rencontre with the natives not far below 
the marshes of Semloon; there is reason to hope, without much injury 
being done, although it is surmised that some of them fell victims to their 
savage obstinacy. We arrived at Bassorah June | 5th.” 


A very few words by way of preface to the inquiry are neces- 
sary. ‘The report of the committee on steam navigation to India, 
which heads the present paper, was published at the end of 1834. 
It is admirable in every respect, and unites a well-digested amount 
of political and commercial information, with an extent of sci- 
entific and antiquarian disquisition, which readers, who are not 
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in the habit of perusing the various bulky documents published 
by Mr. Hansard in the form of parliamentary reports, would not 
be likely to anticipate. We may indeed say of this parliamentary 
report, that it is most unique in one respect, for it unites the 
“utile et dulce ;” amusement with information. Since the publica- 
tion of the above report, the subject has by no means slept; the 
consequences of the report may indeed be said to be in operation 
up to the very time that we are writing. One of its results was 
the steam expedition of Captain Chesney, who appears, by the 
most recent accounts, to have arrived at Bassorah, and thereby 
proved the practicability of reaching India by the line of the 
Euphrates. The subject has been farther kept alive by the ocu- 
lar testimony and reports of recent travellers in the East. Peti- 
tions from the various presidencies of India, comprehending 4 or 
5000 signatures, consisting of British residents as well as of 
native merchants, with a view of being laid before parliament 
during the last session, reached this country a few days after its pro- 
rogation. The subject was subsequently to that period again 
brought before the public in an efficient manner by Dr. Lardner, 
at the recent meeting at Bristol of the “ British Scientific Asso- 
ciation.” The speech of the learned doctor was luminous and 
argumentative. It was at once erudite and business-like; and, 
although we do not concur with all the inferences of the learned 
doctor, we regret that the public has not been enabled to form a 
proper judgment of the merits of his speech, from a corrected 
report of it* in the form of a pamphlet. The two paragraphs with 
which we have designedly commenced this article—inasmuch as 
one relates to the Euphrates line, the other to the Red Sea line 
of steam communication with India—bring the history of this 
important inquiry, and of the first fruits of its practical applica- 
tion, down to the most recent period; we may indeed say down 
to the period when we write. A practical result has already at- 
tended the experiment on both lines ; although we believe, and 
shall have to show, that grave and important distinctions must be 
drawn between the actual and eventual results which have at- 
tended, or are likely to attend, the experimental employment of 
each. The status quo, as regards the circumstances of the double 
experiment, may thus be briefly stated. Captain Chesney, for the 
first time since the era of Queen Elizabeth, when the Euphrates 
line was the common route of British merchandize to India, has, 
with considerable delay, and with the loss of one of the two steam- 
ers (the Tigris) employed in the expedition, re-opened the ancient 


* The report of the speech in the morning papers was so slovenly as greatly to detes 
tiorate from its effect, especially as regarded some of its topographical details. 
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communication, and descended “the great river” to the Persian 
Gulf. So much for the Euphrates line. The success of the commu- 
nication by the Egyptian line is clearly and succinctly stated by the 
editor of the paper, from which we have copied the other report, 
It is briefly this, that communications from England to Bombay 
have been made in forty-five days; and answers have been re- 
turned from Bombay to England in one-third more than the same 
short period, allowmg twelve days for the local distribution of 
packages or letters, and for the replies of the party to whom they 
were consigned. When we reflect that ten months have been 
consumed in the same alternate communication, which has been 
here effected in 120 days, (and it must be borne in mind that 
adequate organization would limit the passage both ways to 90 
days), we need not add another word in order to demonstrate the 
success of the experiment by the Egyptian route, or to enforce 
the concluding commentary of the writer, from whom we have 
borrowed the report, by expressing our conviction that something 
must be immediately done, either by the East India Company, 
by the government, or by both. The subject must, at all events, 
form one of the earliest questions for discussion at the opening of 
the next session of parliament. The petitioners have a case of the 
strongest kind made out for them, by the very circumstances 
which characterized the delayed conveyance of their petitions to 
this country. The accelerated conveyance of forty-five days to 
Bombay was principally caused bya steamer being ready at Suez, 
to receive the communications which quitted this country on 
June Ist, The delay of the above-named petitions to parliament 
till after its prorogation arose from there being no steamer ready 
on the Mediterranean side of the line, tokeep up the unbroken chain 
of communication with this country. We should add to the pre- 
ceding brief statement of facts the additional fact, that all the 
petitions from India recommend the communication through 
Egypt. 

The reader will be aware that the above recorded short steam 
communication of forty-five days is, in one part of the route, re- 
tarded by an overland conveyance. The report we have copied 
does not state whether the overland portion of the communication 
was made by crossing the desert from Cosseir to Kenneh, on the 
Nile, and afterwards descending that river to Alexandria and the 
Mediterranean, or whether it was made by crossing the desert 
from Suez, on the Red Sea, to Cairo, and thence by the canal of 
Alexandria, or by the western branch of the Nile, to the same 
Mediterranean point. Whether the one or the other route was 
selected is not material, since by both routes across the desert 
accelerated means of conveyance, by railroad or canal, have been 
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recommended, and are even now under the consideration of the 
appropriate government authorities. ‘The question, however, is 
very material in one respect. It brings us, im fact, to the gordian 
knot of the whole inquiry; namely, the paramount question— 
which is the most practicable route for steam communication to 
India, and what are the best means for imparting additional cele- 
rity aud security to the superior advantages predicable or demon- 
strable of that route ? 

‘There are three available routes for steam communication with 
India ; the first by the Cape of Good Hope, the second by the 
Euphrates, the third by the Red Sea. We believe we may fairly 
facilitate the inquiry by disencumbering it of any comparative in- 
vestigation of the route by the Cape of Good Hope. The only 
voyage attempted by steam round the Cape must be pronounced 
a failure, as regards acceleration, but not as regards mere practi- 
cability. It was made by the Enterprize steamer; 113 days were 
consumed in the attempt, but of those only sixty-four were 
worked by steam. ‘The Cape communication may, therefore, be 
for the facilitation of this comparative inquiry placed hors du 
combat. We must, however, in justice, qualify the above sen- 
tence, since the undertaking of the Enterprize was made eleven 
years ago, when steam vessels were not so much improved as they 
are now. Much might be said even in favour of the Cape com- 
munication by steam, (using some other propelling power in con- 
junction with it,*) provided we had no other route submitted to 
our choice; and we are willing to admit that, if it were only a 
question between the relative success of Captain Chesney's expe- 
rimental expedition in the Euphrates, and that of Lieutenant 
Johnson in the Enterprise, a fair battle might be maintained in 
favour of the Cape. But the general issue of the question rests 
upon very different merits; and, the first experimental expedition 
by steam round the Cape having failed, we consider ourselves 
fairly at liberty, in the absence of any second experiment during 
eleven years, to exclude the problematical prospect of a Cape 
communication from the present practically comparative evidence 
and cautiously considered inference. 

We shall begin by an investigation of the route through Egypt, 
overland from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean. The only im- 
pediment which exists in the way of navigating by steam the 
whole way from Bombay, or Madras and Calcutta, on the 
opposite sides of the Indian peninsula, consists in the interval 
of desert land between the Red Sea and the Nile, or between the 


* Itis to this object that the Earl of Dundonald (Lord Cochrane) has chiefly directed 
his attention. 
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Red Sea and the Mediterranean. This impediment subsists in 
two places, as far as the actual and practical communication 
through Egypt between England and India, is at present con- 
cerned. ‘The two portions of the communications, whether as 
regards the conveyance of passengers, letters, or both, is either 
overland from Cosseir on the Red Sea to Kenneh on the Nile, 
in the vicinity of ancient Thebes, or from Suez, at the extreme 
northern point of the Red Sea, across the desert to Cairo. 

Now the practical question which arises on thus opening the 
subject is this: Can the difficulties which naturally attend one or 
both of those overland routes be obviated or removed? Can the 
communication be accelerated on one or both points by applying 
to them the power and results of modern discovery—by the canal, 
the steam-boat, or the railroad? We believe that a satisfactory 
answer might be given on both heads. It is probable that, in 
process of time, improvements for accelerating the communica- 
tions with India will take place on both lines of route ;—from Cos- 
seir and from Suez. Nevertheless, as the route from Suez to 
Cairo possesses far superior facilities and advantages in compa- 
rison with that from Cosseir to Kenneh, we shall, for the accom- 
modation of the inquiry, which, with every degree of pruning, can 
scarcely be intelligibly compressed into a narrow space, limit our- 
selves to a consideration of the principal point of land transit, 
dismissing the minor point (the route to Kenneh) with a brief no- 
tice of its bearings upon the main subject. 

The extent of the journey across the desert is about 120 miles. 
This was the track by which “ hundred-gated Thebes” carried on 
her commercial communication with India, and by which, beyond 
a question, she acquired that enormous wealth, the description 
of which would appear all but fabulous, were it not that some of 
the evidences of its employment remain in the magnificent and 
gigautic, but mutilated or dilapidated, monuments, which still 
bestrew the site of 


“ The world’s proud empress on the Egyptian plain.” 


Cosseir, on the Red Sea, may be considered as the sea-port of 
that ancient metropolis of the Pharoahs. It was called by the 
ancients Myos Hormus. But Thebes, in times subsequent to 
those of the Pharoahs,—at the period of the Greek or Roman 
government of Egypt,—had a port at Berenice, which the late Bel- 
zoni visited and interestingly described, and which is 200 miles 
to the south of Cosseir, on the Red Sea. This route has never 
been used since the times to which we have referred, although 
Berenice appears from Belzoni’s description to be one of the 
best harbours on the Red Sea; and although the route across the 
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desert from this port anciently possessed the advantage of suffi- 
cient water; it moreover had the advantage of being 200 miles 
lower down, and of thus avoiding a large tract of the difficult na- 
vigation of the Red Sea during the periodical south-east mon- 
soons. Berenice is, however, now in complete ruin; and the pro- 
blematical feasibility of restoring the route connected with it does 
not enter into the present inquiry. Cosseir, the route from which 
is still used, is not a good harbour; and, during some winds, ves- 
sels cannot lie in the | port. The road now used for transit from 
this port to Thebes and Kenneh, on the Nile, claims some obser- 
vations at our hands. The road seems to be excellent the whole 
way, and indeed so unobstructed, that Mrs. Lushington, who 
crossed it in the depth of winter, records, with high glee, the gra- 
fication of enjoying an excellent Christmas dinner at the middle 
resting-stage of the journey, and describes the weather and the 
atmosphere, both during the night and day, as bland, cheering, 
and salubrious. Wells of good water have always subsisted about 
midway on the route; it has, moreover, been stated, in recent 
letters from Egypt, that English engineers, under the auspices of 
the Pasha, have been lately employed in boring for water upon 
other points of the same route, and that they have succeeded in 
several places in finding water of excellent quality, 

There are some features of this ancient “high road” of na- 
tions to the wealthy commercial metropolis of the old world, 
which may well excuse passing observation. There is the strong- 
est reason to surmise, as it has been affirmed in this Review in 
the papers on Egyptian Antiquities, that the Egyptian men of 
science who were “acquainted with many arts which we have now 
lost, were not unacquainted with the principle of the railroad, 
although in minor details they may not have employed that prin- 
ciple in the same manner as the moderns. Indeed, a single glance 
at Herodotus’s account of the level causeway which they con- 
structed in order to convey by machinery blocks of stone from 
distant quarries to the pyramids, while in the act of erecting those 
gigantic structures, is quite sufficient to prove their familiarity 
with the mechanical principle. Now we have ourselves learnt 
from an enlightened friend who has been upon the spot, that 
“there are evidences along a considerable portion of the route 
from Cosseir to old Thebes, of the principle of the railroad having 
been applied there by the ancient Egyptian engineers.” Mrs. 
Lushington, and other travellers, without seeming to be aware of 
the cause, expressed their surprise at the obvious artificiality of 
the level which the road occasionally assumes. ‘The following 
evidence from the report on ‘‘ Steam navigation to India” will be 
found to corroborate the view which we have just taken. 
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James Birp, Esq. examined. 
“Could the road from Cosseir to Kenneh be made practicable for large 
waggons employed in the transport of commercial articles between the 


Red Sea and the Nile ?—It is almost practicable at the present time for 
wheeled carriages. 

“* What is the distance ?—The road, which is generally composed of 
firm gravel, situated between hills of lime or sand stone, would only re- 
quire a little alteration here and there at some of the narrow defiles. The 
distance is a little more than 100 miles. 

“* How did you proceed to Kenneh ?—On camels. 

“ Did you go by land or water ?—I went from Cosseir to Kenneh by 


camels, and from Kenneh I went up to Nubia, following the course of 
the Nile.” 


Tuomas Wyse, Esq. examined. 

“ Ts it your opinion that a communication might be more easily esta~ 
blished between Cosseir and Cairo ?—I consider that as one of the best 
lines of communication; it is generally preferred by all the western 
tribes in their annual pilgrimage to Mecca, I believe it is only two 
days’ journey from Kenneh to Cosseir.” 

Maysor Heap examined. 

‘“* Have you been along the distance from Cosseir to Kenneh ?— Yes. 

“ Is that practicable for a railroad?—I went from Cosseir to Legayta, 
and from thence I turned off and visited the ruins of Thebes, and after- 
wards I went down to Kenneh. 

‘* Is that practicable for a railroad ?—It might be made so; it is not 
so at the present moment, because the rocks come across the road to a 
great extent; they would have to be cut through; it might be made so; 
I am quite certain that the Manchester railroad overcomes much greater 
difficulties than there are there.” 


It must be remarked that Mr. Wyse is here referring to a con- 
siderably protracted overland journey from Cosseir to Cairo; and, 
our object being rather to contract, than protract, the land por- 
tion of communication with India through Egypt, it is out of our 
province to enter into the reasons which he adduces for recom- 
mending the above route. 

The remaining route through Egypt, which it falls within the 
purview of this article to examine, is the route from Suez on the 
Red Sea to Cairo. It will prove, like the route from Cosseir to 
Thebes, that the ancient Egyptians were not so ignorant as it may 
be hastily surmised of the application of the great powers of sci- 
entific mechanics to accelerate commercial transit, which is the 
peculiar boast of modern times. On the contrary, before we 
have finished our present investigation, we apprehend that it will 
be made apparent, that upon this important subject of communt- 
cation with India we have little to do but to imitate their example, 
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to tread in their steps, and to recover the acquisitions which they 
possessed, and which we have lost. 

If there be presumptive evidences of the railway principle on 
the route from Cosseir to Thebes, there are unquestionable ocular 
evidences of a ship canal on the remaining route, which we are 
about to investigate, from Suez to Cairo. Each metropolis of the 
country—that is to say, of Upper and Lower Egypt, ‘Thebes and 
Memphis—had thus, it appears, an artificial communication 
with India. The canal in question is ascribed to Sesostris, but 
without doubt it is traceable to the remotest eras of the Egyptian 
monarchy. ‘The history of this canal is curious and important, 
not less as a subject of scientific and antiquarian, than of political 
and commercial investigation. A few words with reference to 
its ancient history may with propriety and usefulness precede 
the more practical inquiry as to its modern condition and present 
capabilities. 

Aristotle, Strabo, and Pliny, attribute the canal to Sesostris, 
who is now proved by the inscriptions to have been called Ra- 
meses, conformably to the tenor of the information given by the 
Egyptian priests to Germanicus, according to Tacitus. He has 
been designated by Champollion and others as the second, third, 
and even fourth, Rameses of the 18th and 19th dynasty of Theban 
kings. ‘They supply no sufficient authority for the inference. 
To our view, Sesostris was the first who bore that name. But, 
setting aside that minor train of problematical inquiry, let us re- 
peat, that it is to the great Sesostris that the distinguished authors 
above quoted ascribe the origination of the canal. Pliny and 
Aristotle state that the canal was abandoned in consequence of 
the Red Sea being found to have a superior level to the Delta, 
and consequently to the Mediterranean. Strabo notices the same 
opinion, but discredits it; however, surveys which have been not 
long since commenced, and which, we believe, at the time we 
write, are in the act of being made, prove that this ancient opinion 
was founded upon fact. Herodotus gives an account of the same 
canal in his book of Euterpe, (page 158), to which Larcher, his 
annotator, has attached a learned and elaborate, but inaccurate, note. 
Herodotus attributes the undertaking to the son of Psammiticus- 
Necos, (the Pharoah Necho of scripture), who lived 600 years 
before Christ, and not less than 900 years after Sesostris. It may 
be fairly inferred, therefore, that it was to the re-establishment of 
the canal by Necos that Herodotus, probably misled by an inac- 
curate report, must have referred. He, however, adds, that it was 
not finished by Necos; but he ascribes its completion to Darius 
Hystaspes—that is to say, while Egypt was in a state of vassalage 
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to the Persians. This statement is confirmed by the testimony 
of Diodorus the Sicilian. The latter says that, in consequence of 
fears being entertained that the difference of the levels above 
stated between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean might occa- 
sion the inundation of Egypt, the canal was again abandoned. 
He adds that it was completed, or rather re-opened, under the 
dynasty of the Greek princes of Egypt; and Strabo corroborates 
his evidence by ascribing the renewed or completed work to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. After this period it appears to have 
been suffered to fall into decay or to have been abandoned. 
But the canal was again opened in modern times. The Caliph 
Omar, who lived a.p. 644, re-opened the canal, and greatly im- 
proved it. He introduced into it another branch, called the canal 
of Cairo, which still subsists, and is even used to a considerable 
extent. From Omar’s time, the navigation from the Mediter- 
ranean by the Nile to the Red Sea, and consequently to India, 
remained open for 120 years. ‘This is a striking historical fact, 
which cannot be too much insisted on. It at once meets the: 
question—can a water communication be established between 
the Mediterranean and India? by the response,—it has been ef- 
fected in modern times for 120 years, and can be effected again. 

If this great work since the time in question again relapsed 
into decay, the circumstance has not arisen from its incompe- 
tency to produce the communication proposed, nor from any 
realized demonstration of danger from the different levels of the 
Red Sea and the Mediterranean. The canal, in fact, was purposely 
obstructed and blocked up by the Caliph Motassem, successor of 
Omar, in order to prevent the supply of corn and warlike stores 
to a formidable rebellion on the Arabian side of the Red Sea, 
which had possessed itself. of Mecca, and threatened to occupy 
the principal holy places fanatically reverenced by the new Ma- 
homedan faith. ‘The work of obstruction made at the time m 
question appears to have been so effectual, that the canal has 
never been opened since, although proposals have been repeat- 
edly made to the Turkish government for its re-establishment, 
and surveys have been even made by that government with a view 
to carry that proposal into effect. ‘The report that Mohamed 
Pasha, the present governor of Egypt, has intended to re-open it, 
is a matter of notoriety. Whether he seriously meaus to re-open 
it is another question. We believe, however, that some prelimi- 
nary steps have been taken, and indeed are in the act of being 
taken at the present time, under the auspices of Galloway Bey, 
the son of Mr. Galloway, the well-known common councilman 
and engineer. 

We resume the ancient account of the canal. Having given 
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our authorities for its ancient existence, and for the periods either 
when it was established or re-opened, a brief report of its ancient 
characteristics and condition will be advantageous to this prac- 
tical inquiry. ‘The facts supplied by the same ancient. authori- 
ties on this head are few and meagre, but they are curious and 
useful; and they are worth the trouble of gleaning, sifting, and 
compressing. Herodotus says, that the canal was filled with the 
water of the Nile; that it commenced at Bubastes, on the Pelu- 
siac branch, and terminated at the city of Patumos (Suez),—per- 
haps the Hebrew Pithom—on the Red Sea. Diodorus says that 
it extended from the Pelusiac bay to the Red Sea, and that 
it had gates, ingeniously constructed, (query, were not these 
gates locks?), which opened for the purpose of allowing ships to 
pass, and quickly closed after they had passed. (Book 1, sect. 1.) 
Strabo says that when Ptolemy Philadelphus re-opened the canal, 
he added to it a double gate, or lock, ( Kuriplus, Book 17,) which 
afforded facility of transit from the canal to the sea, and from the 
sea to the canal. According to Pliny, who of course refers only 
to the time when he wrote, the canal, which commenced at 
the Nile, did not extend farther than the Lacus Amani (the bitter 
lakes), as they are now termed. (Book 16, chap.29.) ‘The canal 
in his time was made to terminate here, in consequence of the 
above stated dread of inundation connected with the superior 
level of the Red Sea. It is worthy of remark, that Strabo says 
distinctly, that the waters of the lakes, which, in conformity with 
their name, had been originally bitter, were sweetened by the in- 
troduction of the Nile waters brought by the canal, 

Let us proceed from the above ancient history of its formation 
to the record left by the same ancient authorities of its dimen- 
sions and structure. ‘The canal, according to Herodotus, was large 
enough to admit two large ships of war (¢riremes) abreast. Strabo 
confirms this testimony by stating that it was navigable for the 
largest sailing vessels (myr iophoroi). In another passage, he es- 
timates its breadth at 100 cubits, that is to say, 150 feet. Its 
breadth is estimated by Pliny at 100 feet; but these two writers 
were speaking of two different points of the canal ; and the extant 
remains of it show that it did in reality vary from 100 to 150 feet. 
As to the depth of this ship canal, it may be readily inferred from 
the size of the large sailing vessels which the above authorities 
state to have navigated its waters. Pliny, however, leaves no 
doubt respecting this depth, stating precisely that it was thirty 
feet. This fact proves that the engineer who constructed the 
canal knew the true level which the Nile would assume in follow- 
ing the course of it during high water; namely, twenty-eight feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean. As to the length of the 
canal, Herodotus is as precise as Pliny and Strabo in recording 
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its width and depth. He says that it required four days for a 
vessel to sail through it; and the canal, according to modern 
measurement, being ninety-two miles from Bubastes to Patumos, 
this would give twenty-three miles for a day’s sail, which is not 
inconformable with modern practice. Pliny is even more explicit. 
He states that the length of the canal from Bubastes to the bitter 
lakes was 37,500 paces, or about thirty-seven English miles. 
Modern measurement makes the same interval thirty-nine miles ; 
but it is probable that the basin of the bitter lakes may have 
extended two miles farther than it now appears to reach, into the 
valley of Wadi Tomylat. (Book 16, chap. 29.) 

Having now gleaned and brought together all the information 
which can be obtained from ancient authorities respecting the 
canal in question, and given a brief history of its early construc- 
tion and of its successive restorations, down to the time of its 
final abandonment under the Caliphate in 644, our next province 
will be to lay before the reader, in an equally brief form, the most 
authentic account we can obtain with respect to its actual ap- 
pearance and condition at the present day. ‘The most authentic 
and the most correct account which we have seen of it, is an ab- 
stract of the survey of the whole line by the French engineers, 
when their countrymen were in possession of Egypt. It appears 
in. conjunction with a geography of the Isthmus, in the great 
French work published under the auspices of Napoleon, entitled 
“ Description del Egypte,” on the resources of which we have often 
had occasion to draw, in treating of the general subject of Egyp- 
tian antiquities in this Review. The report of the survey is at 
once ample and minute, and appears to have been prepared with 
great zeal, fidelity, and care. Practical engineers and surveyors, 
who have been upon the spot, have informed us that there are a 
few imaccuracies in some of its subordinate details ; but we be- 
lieve that we are fully justified in asserting that, although since 
the period of the French survey in 1799, much has been said, and 
much written, respecting this canal, little or no fresh light has been 
thrown upon the subject since then, and nothing additional of 
substantial importance has been supplied in the way of new facts 
or more correct details, We shall endeavour therefore to lay 
before our readers, in the briefest possible form, the substance of 
the interesting survey,—authenticated and corroborated as we 
have described it to be,—contained in the official report of the 
French engineers to which we have referred. We gather from it 
the following particulars. 

The isthmus of Suez, calculating its width in a direct line from 
Suez to the Mediterranean, is about seventy-five English miles. 
To the north of Suez the isthmus consists of a low barren plain, 
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slightly broken by hillocks of drift sand and pools. The plain 
rises towards the south, till it terminates‘in mountainous land, 
which shuts in the gulf of Suez on the east and west. Between 
these ridges of mountainous land, there extends directly north 
from Suez a valley consisting of a hollow trough, which bears all 
the marks of having been once the continued bed of the Red 
Sea. This valley extends directly north to the bitter lakes, which, 
although nearly dry at present, bear equally cbvious marks of 
having once constituted the extreme northern limits of the Red 
Sea. The traveller going northward from Suez passes in the 
first instance over about one mile and a half of high ground, 
which averages about three or four feet above the level of the 
Red Sea. Having passed this natural or artificial mound, which 
confines the waters of the Red Sea, and which interposes between 
them and the commencement of the canal, he comes to the first 
vestiges of that great ancient work, which extend in a direct 
line due north, through the trough or valley we have described, 
for thirteen English miles and a half. The remains of the walls 
of the canal may be distinctly traced, with few exceptions, through 
the whole extent of these thirteen miles. ‘These walls are from 
5 or 6 to 15 feet in height, and the space between them is 
as Strabo describes, as nearly as can be, 150 feet. But the 
bed of the canal has been raised by sand and earth, washed into it 
by the torrents, and a new and higher bed has been curiously con- 
solidated by natural means, from the effect of calcareous infiltra- 
tions. But the French engineers dug through this fictitious bed, 
and found the real bed four or five feet beneath it. ‘They there 
detected the artificial composition employed by the ancient engi- 
neers for retaining the waters, which was found to consist of a 
combination of moist saline sand, earthy clay, and gypsum. The 
following evidence, which we extract from the minutes taken 
before the select committee on steam navigation, will interestingly 
corroborate, as we think, the preceding somewhat picturesque 
description of the appearance of the isthmus and its curious anti- 
quarian relics. 


Mayor Heap examined. 


** Have you been from Suez towards the Mediterranean ?—Not to any 
very great extent; I went down the bed of the old canal for some miles. 

“ But you did not continue towards the Mediterranean ?—No. 

** Have you a plan of the old canal ?—I made a section of it. It is 
very determinately marked as being the bed of the canal. The centre of 
it is filled up with pure sand, without any pebbles; and the country and 
the banks are covered with pebbles. 

“* At what distance from Suez was that section taken ?—I should think 
ten miles. I rode five or six hours in that direction. 
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“ Did a European engineer survey the ground for the railroad ?—Yes, 
an English engineer. 

“Is there ground for a railroad there ?—There is no difficulty in making 
a railroad ; the railroad is in progress so far, that I am told it is notified 
to our minister there for the information of his government. 

* What steps have been going on ?—A house in the city has been cor- 
responded with, and the estimates are in progress. 

“* Who is it to be done by ?—The Pacha of Egypt. It must be con- 
sidered that coals will be carried from Alexandria to Suez for ten shil- 
lings a ton probably ; I have been over the ground, and it is remarkably 
well adapted for a railroad, much better than for a canal. 

* This plan is founded upon the recommendation of European engi- 
neers, is it ?—It has been some time talked of, and it is now, I believe, 
positively decided upon.” 

The above mentioned vestiges of the canal disappear entirely 
at the point, where it enters the basin of the bitter lakes, which 
we have described. The surface of the level of the canal, 
throughout the thirteen miles already described, is fifteen feet 
below the high water level of the Red Sea at Suez. It would be 
quite clear that it would fill at any time from the Red Sea, by 
merely cutting a passage of a few feet in depth through the arti- 
ficial mound, or dyke, of a mile and a half long, and three feet 
above the level of the sea, which at present interposes between 
the extreme northern point of the gulf and the mouth of the 
canal. The result of this trifling operation, which might be ef- 
fected at any time in a few days, would be that the waters of the 
Red Sea would flow instantly into the bed of the canal, fill it, 
and restore it for thirteen miles and a half of its length; and not 
only do that, but fill the entire bed of the bitter lakes, which is 
considerably lower than the canal, and having in some instances 
a depth of fifty feet, which is in fact commensurate to the depth 
of the Red Sea itself at Suez. By this trivial operation, there- 
fore, one-third of the ancient canal might be at once, or at any 
time, restored to a state of practical completion. Let us proceed 
with the next division of the canal. 

The traveller, in following the vestiges of its ancient course 
from the bitter lakes, thirteen miles due north of Suez, to which 
we have conducted him, turns abruptly due west, and enters a 
valley, which may in many respects be pronounced a region of 
wonders,—we were about to say a region of historical and anti- 
quarian romance. From the picturesque antiquities which 
characterize the course of the northern branch of the canal, and 
which remain at the present day nearly in the state in which 
they were left by the great Sesostris, and proceeding from the 
basin of the bitter lakes (the declivities of which, marked by 
shells and marine debris at the high-water mark of the Red Sea 
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beach, record an equally striking fact of geological antiquity), 
the traveller enters a region which not improbably gave the first 
idea of the “ Happy Valley.” It is a valley thirty-nine miles in 
length by two in width, shut in and guarded from inclement 
winds, and from the sands of the deserts, on the north and south, 
by two parallel mountainous ranges; through the middle of this 
a navigable branch of the Nile was anciently conducted, the 
vestiges of which, and some of the aqueducts with which i 

was connected, are employed at the present day for the purposes 
of communication and irrigation. ‘The soil of this valley, con- 
tinually deepened and improved by fresh accessions from the 
northern and southern acclivities of the two mountainous ranges, 
is rich and productive, though it is encroached upon on the south 
by sands from the desert, which the rocky rampart is not suffi- 
cient at present entirely to exclude. What the productiveness of 
this valley, therefore, must have been in ancient times, when the 
navigable canal which runs through its centre was complete, 
may be readily conceived. In the centre of the northern portion 
of the valley, between the vestiges of the canal and the rocky 
parapet which protected it on the north, are still seen the 
ruins of an ancient and large Egyptian city. The French 
savans employed in drawing up the antiquarian memoir, that 
accompanies the topographical survey to which we have re- 
ferred, bring together into one focus a mass of antiquarian 
evidence, which leaves no part of the subject of their inquiry in 
shadow or in doubt, in order to prove that these ruins, which 
still bear the name of Aboukeshed, are the remains of the cele- 
brated ancient city Heroopolis. No farther evidence, indeed, 
need be adduced to establish this point, which is as well esta- 
blished as any antiquarian hypothesis has ever been, or need be. 
We have described the main features of the valley; the western 
portion of it, as far as Heroopolis, is at present called Wadi 
Tomylat ; the eastern portion is called Wadi Sababyar; the town 
of Abaceh occupies its extreme western boundary, at the point 
where the canal of Cairo reaches the valley; the towns of 
Mouksar and Thaubastum, where there are the ruins of an 
ancient Serapeum, occupy the eastern limits of the valley; 
Mouksar, Thaubastum, and the Serapeum, constitute a series of 
separate eminences, which form an eastern bulwark to the 
valley on the sides of the bitter lakes and the Red Sea. The 
western mouth of the valley is unimpeded by any range, and 
opens on a level flat of well irrigated and productive country, as 
far as the banks of the Nile, the Delta, and its numerous canals. 
The valley itself may be said to constitute a rectangle, thirty- 
nine miles in length and two in width, enclosed by ramparts of 
AA 
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rock due north, east, and south, and opening due west. The 
French engineers calculate that it contains 20,000 acres (arpents) 
of rich and productive soil, ‘They state also that it produces an 
exuberant growth of shrubs and copse wood. 

Let us follow the track of the vestiges of the canal through 
this valley. This second section of the ancient canal runs the 
whole length of the valley, and is therefore about thirty-nine 
English miles long. ‘The canal is entire in the whole western 
half of the valley; in the eastern half the greater part of its 
traces, except irregular intervals, have been obliterated by the 
accumulation of the sands. Where its vestiges are fully detect- 
able, it exhibits a great increase in width, the breadth extending 
to 260 English feet. In its bottom, and at various points 
throughout its length, the Arab farmers of the district raise corn, 
and some portions they employ as reservoirs for rain-water. 
The bottom of the canal is about thirty feet below the high- 
water level of the Arabian Gulph, consequently it is exactly the 
same level as the Mediterranean, and thirty feet beneath the level 
of the high Nile at Cairo. It is quite clear, therefore, that 
water conducted into this valley, either from the high Nile on the 
west, or the Red Sea on the east, would inundate it, unless regu- 
lated or conducted by a canal. In order to prevent this obvious 
result, three dykes, possibly of ancient construction, traverse the 
canal in lines due north and south, at Abaceh and the Serapeum, 
which are its eastern and western points, and at the ruins of 
Heroopolis, which occupy its centre. 

There are the best and strongest reasons for inferring that the 
valley which we have just described was the valley or land of 
Goshen, sometimes called the land of Rameses in the Hebrew 
scriptures: it is affirmed to be so both by the Septuagint and 
by Josephus. ‘The latter affirms, as a matter that required 
no argument, and was beyond dispute, the identity of Heroo- 
polis with the “ ‘Treasure City” Pithom, built by his country- 
men in the land of Rameses or Goshen, according to scriptural 
authority. The hypothesis, independent of these evidences, 
carries with it the strongest probability, on account of its pro- 
ductiveness, its dimensions, and its topographical location. Ac- 
cording to the Hebrew narrative, therefore, thus illustrated and 
corroborated, we are to infer that it was this valley which, during 
the premiership of Joseph, one of the earliest sovereigns of 
Egypt bestowed upon a colony of the premier’s brethren, who 
were shepherds. ‘The reason for bestowing so munificent a gift 
upon the favourite’s relatives is clearly explained, both by the 
biblical historian and by Manetho. This region, extending on 
one hand to Arabia, and on the other to the rich plains of the 
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Nile, as far as Abaris, at the extreme southern point of the 
Delta, had been the favourite seat of empire of the just expelled 
Arabian shepherds, during the time they held Egypt in cruel and 
despotic subjection. ‘They were therefore naturally an “ abomi- 
nation to the Egyptians.” So also, on account of their pastoral 
customs, which were perfectly hostile to the sacred and agricul- 
tural customs of the Egyptians, was the land which they had 
occupied, including, of course, its richest gem, the Wadi or 
valley, to which we have been referring. But the Jews were 
also a pastoral family, and a branch of the same race, and on 
them it was therefore natural to bestow this rich gift, since in 
the first place it was unprofaned in their eyes by the “ abomi- 
nation” of a shepherd residence ; and, in the second, there was 
this stroke of policy in the gift, that by this means a branch of 
the same family as the expelled ravagers,—becoming lieges by 
every tie of gratitude and interest to Egypt,—were placed as 
frontier guards of the mother country, at one of the most vulner- 
able gates and least easily defensible ramparts on the side of 
Arabia. It was in this valley, therefore, that, when reduced to 
slavery by the first Rameses, they built the city of Rameses, 
naturally called after his name, and Pithom or Hervopolis, the 
ruins of which remain; they also probably assisted in the con- 
struction of the great canal of Sesostris, who, according to most 
concurrent opinions and curious classical evidences,—(that, drawn 
from the death of the brother* of Sesostris at “ Heroopolis, struck 
by a thunderbolt,” his name itself implying an inundation, is 
most singular,)—was the Pharaoh who, whether he perished 
himself the accounts leave doubtful, pursued his rebellious 
Jewish colony across the Red Sea. 

It was over this valley, therefore, that the destroying angel 
stayed his sword, when all the rest of Egypt was immersed in 
darkness and in mourning for the first-born. It was hence, also, 
that the Jews departed, in order to establish a new empire at 
Jerusalem. Even the brief scriptural narrative seems to point 
out the very spot, as well as the exclamation of the pursuing 
king,—“ they are entangled by the land and shut in by the wilder- 
ness.” Both parties would follow the course of the canal from 
Memphis. But, while the Pharaoh would possibly turn the left 
flank of the Jews by a short cut by the side of the mountainous 


* The blood of Typhon, according to mythology, flowed into the Red Sea from this 
spot. The Serapeum close at hand points to the first establishment of the hero-worship 
of his brother, a king drowned by an inundation. Sesostris, who assumed the name 
and insignia of Osiris or Serapis, is recorded to have been struck blind in his old age ; 
and his son Pheron is said to have perished through darting a javelin, that is (attempt- 
ing to force) the symbol of an inundation of the sea. 
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range of the Wadi, the Jews would have no resource but to fol- 
low the canal to the Serapeum at the western exit of the valley. 
It is almost clear from this statement, and this is the especial 
object at which we are driving, that the bitter lakes, which 
traverse the western mouth of the Wadi, constituted, at the time 
in question, a portion of the Red Sea; otherwise the Jews, by 
turning abruptly to the south for ten or fifteen miles, would have 
reached the canal, and have easily, by that means, crossed into 
the desert, without the intervention of a miracle. Our argument 
is, that they must have crossed that portion of the sea now called 
the bitter lakes, close to the Serapeum ; and, although it is not 
necessary for the argument, it may have remained dry from the 
time of the miraculous return of the Red Sea tide, caused, as it 
would appear from the statement and from the time (Exodus, 
chap. 14, ver. 21), by an intenser power, given for the occasion, 
to the south-east monsoons; a “ strong east wind,” according to 
that statement, “ blew all night,” dividing the northern waters from 
the southern waters, and making the midst dry ground. ‘This 
description seems to depict the actual topography of the spot, in 
the vicinity of which, it may be added, that the south-east mon- 
soons still cause occasionally, on a small scale, similar recesses 
and returns of the tide. The former existence of a northern portion 
of the Red Sea at the bitter lakes is most important, it will be 
seen, in a practical view, since it affects the whole consideration 
of levels, and consequently the feasibility of the modern entire 
undertaking. A brief additional antiquarian argument may, there- 
fore, be justifiable. 

The Red Sea may have extended from Suez to the bitter 
lakes. The country, as we have remarked im describing it, ex- 
hibits the appearance of a hollow trough throughout the whole 
interval of thirteen miles and a half, through the midst of which 
trough the almost perfect vestiges of the ancient canal of Sesos- 
tris are traced. But the probability is, that this must have been 
at a far more remote epoch than that to which we are referring,— 
an epoch during which we shall have little difficulty in showing, 
as we shall proceed with the inquiry, that the Red Sea extended 
as far as the Sea of Menzaleh, through a chain of lakes, 
the basins of which are now dry, thereby rendering Africa an 
island. But there is every probability that, at the epoch in 
question, the canal of Sesostris united the northern portion of 
the Red Sea at Thaubastum with the Red Sea at Magdolo, in 
the vicinity of Suez. If the colony of Jewish slaves, escaping 
from Egyptian bondage, therefore, accordmg to scriptural ac- 
count, started at midnight from Pithom or Heroopolis, in the 
centre of the land of Rameses, which they occupied, they would 
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in six hours, about six o’clock in the morning, obtain the first 
sight of the Red Sea through an opening in the defiles of the 
valley, between the promontory of ‘Thaubastum on one side, and 
the rocky eminence on which the Serapeum is seated on the 
other. ‘The sea clearly filled up the interval, which is now land, 
between those promontories, or they would not have had the 
slightest difficulty of passing at once into the desert. They 
might have gone from the western mouth of the valley, following 
the course of the Nile through the direct road to Pelusium, to 
El Arish, the southernmost town of Palestine. But this course 
their leader opposed, for reasons explicitly stated. They had, 
therefore, the only alternative, by starting at midnight from some 
central point of assemblage in the valley of Rameses, which is 
thirty-nine miles in extent, to endeavour, by forced marches, to 
gain that point of the sea-shore where it joins the canal of 
Sesostris, and where, of course, it was readily passable. In 
order to effect this object they must, after marching due east for 
twenty miles, turn due south at the Serapeum, and follow the 
course of the bitter lakes for twenty-three miles: but, in order 
to do this, it must be evident that they would be compelled to 
make a full day’s forced march, It was however morning, accord- 
ing to the scriptural account, when, “ lifting up their eyes,” they 
beheld the pursuing armament of Pharaoh and his war chariots. 
Now, when he hurried their departure, which it appears that they 
instantly took, it is clear that no idea of pursuing them was 
entertained. ‘The inference is, that he must have taken a short 
cut for the purpose of intercepting them, of “ turning their 
flank,” as the military phrase is, and preventing them from 
making their escape by reaching the banks of the canal. The 
distance of their first march, by the banks of it through the 
valley of Rameses, cannot be averaged at less than twenty miles, 
Their march. must have been slow, because they were heavily 
burdened, and because, it may be added, the east monsoon 
blowing directly in their teeth during the whole time of their 
march, they could not avail themselves of the navigable facilities 
of the canal in transporting a portion of their baggage. They 
could not -be presumed, therefore, to have got further at day- 
break than the gorge of the valley, between the high grounds of 
the Serapeum and Thaubastum, which, supposing the basin of 
the bitter lakes to have been then filled, would give them the 
formidable view of an expanse of sea from five to seven niles 
broad. They were thus, as the scriptural account describes, 
“ entangled in the wilderness.” ‘The sea was before them, and 
mountaimous eminences were on either. hand. The object of 
Sesostris, or the pursuing Pharaoh, whoever he might be, was 
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to prevent their reaching the canal, and to place them in the 
alternative, of either being “ driven into the sea” or forced to re- 
turn through the opening of the valley of Rameses to the chains 
and the scourges of the “ house of bondage.” ‘The skill of the 
manceuvre was worthy of the military tactics anciently ascribed 
to Sesostris, and corroborated by modern discovery. But, whe- 
ther the pursuing Pharaoh was he or not, the course he took was 
precisely the same which a skilful modern general would take in 
order to effect the same purpose. He may have marched across 
the desert from Bubastes to the Serapeum, or from Memphis 
(opposite to the modern Cairo) to the same point. 

We have now said all that is requisite to adduce respecting 
three divisions of the canal, viz., that extending from Suez to the 
bitter lakes,—that comprehending the basin of the bitter lakes,— 
and that which runs due east and west through the Wadi 
Tomylat, or ancient land of Rameses. The fourth and last 
section of this canal extended from the western mouth of the 
Wadi to Bubastes, on the Pelusiac branch of the Nile; it was 
about twelve miles long, and must have run upon an unobstructed 
level. But few relics of this portion of the canal are visible, the 
country being covered with annual floods of the Nile, and with 
the redundant cultivation which is their natural result. It is, 
however, traversed by several ancient aqueducts, still used for 
the purposes of irrigation, and which, in all probability, either 
constituted portions of the old canal, or were connected with its 
line. But there is a perfect branch of the caval still used, which 
extends from Cairo to the Wadi Tomylat at Abaceh, falling into 
the channel of the old canal a little beyond the point from which 
the branch to Bubastes was anciently carried in a north-westerly 
direction. When the Caliph Omar re-opened the canal, he 
added the last branch, called the canal of Cairo, to it, and the 
branch to Bubastes was suffered to fall into decay. There was 
this advantage gained by the change,-—the Nile at Cairo was 
eight feet higher than at Bubastes, and consequently the naviga- 
tion could be kept open for a much longer period. Our opinion 
is, however, that, instead of being the originator of this canal, 
he merely re-opened it, and that this last section is traceable to 
the time of some of the ancient sovereigns of Egypt, Greek, 
Persian, Roman, or native. The reader will now be able to 
form for himself a tolerably complete idea of the structure and 
direction of the ancient canal and of its present condition. Fol- 
lowing the line of its four sections which we have traced out, he 
will perceive that it assumes the form of a complete semicircle ; 
the northern arc of that semicircle traversing the Wadi Tomylat, 
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or valley of Goshen, and the two extreme points of its horizontal 
diameter resting on Cairo and on Suez. 

The French savans who drew up the Survey published im the 
“ Antiquités de ! Egypte,” conclude their accurate report of the 
present condition of the canal with a report of their suggestions 
for re-establishing it. They proposed to follow exactly the 
ancient line, forming three levels in the four sections which we 
have described. The first section, according to their plan, ex- 
tends from Bubastes to Abaceh; the distance is about twelve 
miles, They propose that its bottom shall be on a level with the 
low water of the Nile, or ten feet above the Mediterranean, and 
its depth twenty-two feet, in order to receive safely the full rise 
of the inundation of the Nile, which is here equal to eighteen 
feet. They propose that the second section shall follow the 
whole line of the Wadi as far as the Serapeum; they propose 
the connection of the two by a lock, through which a branch of 
the restored canal from Cairo is to be united with the main line, 
One object of this branch is to cleanse the first two sections by 
letting in a current from the Nile. ‘The third section consists of 
the basin of the bitter lakes. They propose that this should be 
filled, like the two former, from the Nile im the first instance, and 
when the inundation of that river begins to fail, from the Red 
Sea. Another lock would connect this third section with the 
second. The lock is to answer two purposes; the water of 
the second section, while the Nile is at its height, would be two 
or three feet above that of the third section, which would of 
course have the level of the low Red Sea at Suez; at other 
times, as the Nile sunk, the third section would be from one to 
nine feet above it. Another object of the lock, according to the 
proposal of the French engineers, is to prevent the salt water of 
the bitter lakes from mingling with the fresh waters of the Nile ; 
the basinfuls of water, employed in the passing of vessels, are 
for the same purpose to be discharged into the desert by a 
sluice. ‘The fourth section would merely be a restoration of the 
ancient canal which, as we have described, proceeds in a 
northerly direction for fourteen miles from Suez to the bitter 
lakes. Finally, they propose that this section shall communicate 
by one lock with those lakes, and by another with the Red Sea. 
The French engineers do not calculate that the canal, thus 
restored, would be navigable above seven or eight months; and 
they estimate the expense of the re-construction, setting aside 
the expense which would attend the construction of a new, and 
still more important branch of it (to which we shall by-and-by 
have occasion to advert), at about £700,000 sterling. There is 
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little doubt that, if the French had remained in Egypt, and espe- 
cially with Napoleon Bonaparte at the head of the government, 
they would have carried their project into effect. ‘The expense, 
compared with the magnificent result, is so trifling, that the 
wonder is that it has not been carried into effect before now, 
either by a company having the support of Mohammed Pacha, or 
by the Pacha on his own account. That the latter has not car- 
ried it into effect before now, is generally understood to have 
rather resulted from scruples as to its policy, (as concerns his 
own position,) than from any absence of feasibility from the un- 
dertaking itself. 

To our view, the French estimate of the expense is consider- 
ably too high ; the operations at the canals of Farownah and Alex- 
andria, are not necessary : they take branch canals into that esti- 
mate (namely, from Bubastes), which may not be considered 
requisite, and which, being the only part of the line where there 
are no relics of the ancient canal, will be accompanied with the 
greatest expense in re-construction. Again, according to their 
own showing, and with no farther view than that of keeping the 
canal navigable during the eight months of Nile inundation, one 
lock and one sluice, instead of three or four of each, appear to 
be necessary. It may appear a startling and paradoxical asser- 
tion to make, but it is our deliberate opinion, that this was in 
fact the structure and condition of the ancient canal; and all 
that is wanted is to restore the canal to its ancient, cheap, and 
practical form. The expense of doing so would indeed be trifling. 
We foresee the objection that may be made, that the ancients 
were not acquainted with locks and sluices. It is easy to say 
that they were not acquainted with this and with that; it is easy 
to gratify modern vanity with this presumption ; but we have had 
occasion before to recapitulate a long list of Egyptian artes per- 
dite ; and, among the rest, are some mechanical powers which 
we have never been able to recover up to the present day. We 
doubt the common-place objection, that they were unacquainted 
with the mechanical structure of locks and sluices, and we shall 
have occasion to adduce arguments for this inference, which is 
experimentally connected both with the economy and the practi- 
cability of the undertaking. The ancient engineers appear to 
have sought for a perfect level through the greater part of the 
line, and to have fully succeeded in that object. We may add 
another assertion to the foregoing, respecting the ancient know- 
ledge of locks, which may appear at first sight as paradoxical as 
the former. So well chosen is the ground, that a slight effort of 
nature, or a slight expense, at any time, would open the commu- 
nication in question. In fact the communication has been opened, 
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in an irregular manner, between the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean by this line, within the lupse of a few years past. In 
1800 the floods of the Nile filled the canal of Cairo, submerged 
the whole length of the Wadi, penetrated to the Serapeum, and 
reached within a few miles of the Red Sea. Indeed it must be 
quite clear, from the preceding investigation, that, were a channel 
at any time cut to the depth of four or five feet through the 
mound, three feet high and a mile and a half long, which inter- 
poses between the Red Sea at Suez and the northern and perfect 
portion of the ancient canal, the waters of the Red Sea would 
flow into the basins of those lakes, and pass through the Wadi, 
till they reached the Nile; nothing could prevent it. 

The water communication between the Mediterranean and 
the Indian Ocean was thus recently opened by a mere effort of 
nature alone; neither indeed is there anything to prevent the 
communication being made permanent, either by the periodical 
floods of the Nile passing through the Wadi, and thence through 
the basin of the bitter lakes to the Red Sea ; or, on the other hand, 
by the high tide of the Red Sea, after re-filling the basin of the 
bitter lakes, traversing the Wadi, and submerging the low lands in 
the neighbourhood of the Nile. There are only two impediments 
to either result,—the three transverse dykes of the Wadi, which 
prevent the high waters of the Nile from flowing towards the 
Red Sea—and the mound (artificial or natural) at Suez, of three 
feet above the level of the Red Sea, and about one mile and a 
half in length. Remove those dykes, make an incision a few 
feet deep into that mound, and an irregular communication would 
annually be established between the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean, during the time of the high water of the Nile and the 
high tide of the Red Sea. All that is requisite for a canal is to 
render that regular which is at present irregular,—to guide, con- 
trol, limit, and regulate the communication. 

We have said quite enough to show with what scientific skill 
the ancient engineers of Egypt selected the circuitous line of 
their canal. ‘Their presumed ignorance of locks is worth a few 
brief words of examination. We perceive that a very clever 
man, Mr. T. L. Peacock, when examined before the Select Com- 
mittee of Steam Navigation to India, takes this view: he says, 
in reply to the question— 


“Tf the canal of Suez were opened, and there were no risk of 
interruptions, would you still prefer the line of the Euphrates ?—The 
difficulty of the monsoons would still remain if the canal were opened. 
The ancient canal appears, by the best idea we can get of it, to have 
been available only while the Nile was at high water; then the high 
water of the Nile was higher than the water of the Red Sea, which is 
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of itself thirty feet and a half higher than the water of the Mediter- 
ranean, and the water ran out of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile into 
the Red Sea by that canal during four or five months of high water. 

“Can you account for that canal having been stopped, when you 
state there was so great a difference in the levels ?—I account for it 
simply by the sand ; it was available only during the high water, it ran 
only during the high water, and the drifting of the sand would fill up 
tlie channel when it was neglected. 

“ Would not the Red Sea have run into the Nile in the low water, 
if there was so great a difference ?—No ; the high water of the Nile 
was higher than that of the Red Sea, but it would not run into the 
canal when the water of the Nile was lower than the Red Sea; the 
flow then ceased altogether ; the depth was not such as to allow the 
water of the Red Sea to run into the Nile; it was a canal cut at that 


depth that the high water of the Nile would run into it, but not so 
deep as the lower of the Nile.”* 


The opinion here expressed arises entirely from the erroneous 
presumption which Mr. T. L. Peacock expresses elsewhere. It 
will be seen what a vague and unsatisfactory answer the witness 
gives to the acute and straightforward query put to him respect- 
ing the difference of the level of the two seas. ‘This is the effect 
of people mystifying themselves by taking unexamined or un- 
proved postulates for axioms. ‘The answer of Mr. Peacock is 
no answer: most assuredly the waters of the Red Sea would run 
into the Nile at low water, were it not for the easily removable 
obstruction which we have described, and which, as we have 
before hinted, we believe to be an artificial obstruction, thrown 
up expressly for the purpose of stopping the communication by 
the Caliph Motassem, who succeeded Omar. ‘The ancients 
were perfectly aware, as much as any modern engineers can be, 
of the difference of levels between the two seas. This fact 
being substantiated, and the fact of the existence of a water 
communication by canal being also demonstrated, is it probable 
that the admirable mechanists of ancient Egypt (as they have 
proved themselves to be) should be ignorant of the practical 


* It will be seen that Mr. T. L. Peacock and Major Head, from whose evidence we 
have previously made an extract, both refer to the design of a rail-road proposed by 
the present Pacha of Egypt, to be either undertaken in conjunction with the design of 
the canal, or separately. We believe, notwithstanding the sanguine assertion of Major 
Head, that no progress has been made in it farther than the survey of the ground. It 
was originally intended that it should follow the line of the ancient canal, which 
appears to present such extraordinary facilities for the undertaking, by the natural level 
of the ground. But the plan which we have seen takes a different line, proceeding in 
a northerly direction to Tyneh or Pelusium, on the Mediterranean ; that is to say, 
from Suez to the Serapeum, and thence by Ras El Moyeh, along the sandy level by the 
side of the bitter lakes to Douwader, and thence to Pelusium. 
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means of regulating that difference of level? To us the propo- 
sition appears so incredible, as to amount to a contradiction in 
terms. But how stands the fact? Pliny and Strabo both ex- 
plicitly assert that the waters of the Red Sea were known to be 
higher than those of Egypt, and that the design of cutting the 
canal was at specific periods abandoned, on account of that spe- 
cific knowledge. ‘ It was feared,” says Pliny, “ that they would 
inundate Egypt, the soil of which is three cubits lower than the 
waters of the sea” (book xvi. ch. 29). Diodorus Siculus con- 
firms the fact of the existence of the same scientific knowledge ; 
he says that Darius abandoned the completion of the work 
through fear of Lower Egypt being inundated by the Red Sea, 
The inference of these scientific writers is as accurate as their 
statement of the fact; it constitutes an additional admonition to 
those who, in the pride of modern wisdom, are too ready to 
reject their other statements respecting Egypt as fabulous, be- 
cause they are extraordinary. In fact, the waters of the Red 
Sea gulph, if irregularly admitted in any large quantity through 
the Wadi at the present day, would inevitably submerge the 
Delta: it was im consequence of the just fear entertained by 
Darius of this result that he abandoned it. Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, according to the same statement, resumed it (book i. 
sect. |.) In what manner? “ By sluices and gates,” says the 
historian, “ ingeniously constructed, which were opened to afford 
ships a passage, and quickly shut again.” We should be glad to 
know what better ancient description of a lock the historian could 
have given. If Diodorus Siculus is precise in his description of 
a lock, Strabo (book xvii.) is still more precise in his verbal defi- 
nition of it. He says that Ptolemy constructed a euriplus, or 
double gate, for the purpose of affording an easy communication 
between the sea and the canal, The French engineers propose 
a sluice as well as locks ; their object is to prevent a mixture of 
the salt water of the sea with the fresh water of the Nile. It 
does not appear certain that the ancients aimed at this object, 
since Strabo says that the waters of the bitter lakes, which were 
originally salt, like those of the Red Sea, had become sweetened 
by the introduction of the fresh water of the Nile. Some inter- 
mixture of this kind could hardly be prevented. But the ancient 
engineers would be impelled by double motives to the acquisition 
of the same object as the French,—religious susceptibility as 
well as domestic necessity. Now this object they could not 
obtain, except by means of a sluice. On this head we cannot 
do better than quote from a paper published by an able engi- 
neer, Mr, Charles Maclaren, in the Edinburgh Philosophical 
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Journal, substantially founded on the French survey in Egypt, to 
which we are referring :-— 


“ Tt is scarcely necessary to state, that the plan of bringing a navi- 
gable stream of salt water from the Red Sea to the Nile must have 
been at all times exposed to one insuperable objection. In the Delta. 
the inhabitants have no other water, either for irrigation or domestic 
use, but that of the river, which would have been rendered totally 
unfit for both purposes by an admixture with the brine of the ocean. 
A modification of this plan, however, might be, and probably was, 
adopted at some period of the history of the canal. A navigable cur- 
rent of salt water could have been carried through the desert to Pelu- 
sium, and thrown into the bay without touching the Nile; it would of 
course have a fall of twenty-five feet from the low-water level at 
Arsinoe. Now, by giving the bed of the canal, from the Red Sea to 
the bitter lakes, a descent little greater than three inches in the mile, 
and by discharging the surplus waters of the lakes into the desert by a 
regulating sluice placed at the level or mound, which intersects the 
valley near Thaubastum, the waters in the bitter lakes could be kept 
at any level, from two or three above low water in the gulph to four 
feet under it. If, then, the fresh water cut from the Nile was made to 
terminate at the north end of the bitter lakes (the Serapeum) instead 
of Arsinoe, a very obvious advantage would be gained. Assuming 
that the water of the Nile, when it reached Arsinoe, at the extreme 
height of the inundation, was two feet above the low-tide level, it is 
plain that the communication with the sea could be kept open only 
during the time the Nile rose and fell through these two feet, that is 
probably six weeks. But, as the level of the lakes, by means of the 
regulating sluice, would be fixed at any point, from two or three feet 
above to four feet under the low tide—that is, fram the extreme height 
of the Nile to a point six or seven feet below it—it is plain that, if the 
fresh-water canal terminated in the Jakes, the communication with the 
sea could be open four months instead of six weeks, The marine cur- 
rent could occasion no serious difficulty; it would be merely a salt 
river, like the Hellespont, in which ships could sail as easily as in the 
fresh-water current of the Nile. This hypothesis is submitted with- 
out any intention of denying that the fresh water was carried at one 
period to Arsinoe, as the French engineers suppose. ‘That the plan 
here sketched was adopted at another period is not improbable; that 
it would suggest itself seems scarcely disputable ; and it is certain that 
there is nothing in it either inconsistent with existing appearances or 
beyond the reach of the mechanical resources which the ancients pos- 
sessed.” 


Under the preceding caution as to the accuracy, as far as 
expense is concerued, of the estimate of the French engineers, 
we now subject that estimate to the notice of our readers; we 
must premise, that the estimate includes a branch canal, to the 
consideration of which we shall thus naturally be led in con- 
cluding this preliminary part of the inquiry. 
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CANAL FROM THE LINE TO SUEZ, 


Franes. 
Digging, banking, transport of implements, &c. .. .. «. «. ++ 7,868,000 
Branch canal from the Bitter Lakes to the Mediterranean .. .. «.. 2,500,000 
Basins, sluices, piers, bridges, including 1,500,000 f. for military works. 5,600,000 


Expenses of encampments, including 10,000 labourers, transport of pro- 
visions during four years, price of ground, superintendence, &c. . t teen eee 
17,268,000 
In English money .. .. «2 « £691,000 

ADJUNCT WORKS. 
Francs. 

Canal of Cairo—expense of re-establishing ‘ 4,500,000 
Canals of Farounah and Chebynel Konen ¥ é «@ 900,000 


Works on the bed and mouths of the Nile .. Pr ‘ oe. weed 
Canal of Alexandria—expense of re-establishing .. .. «2 «+ - 6,800,000 





Total sum required to complete the navigation from Suez to Alexandria . 30,000,000 


Equal in English money to .. .. «+ «+ £1,200,000 


It will be seen from this estimate that, besides the reduction 
we have before made on account of unnecessary adjuncts, as 
regards works at the canal of Cairo, Alexandria, and Farounah, 
another large deduction of full one-third must be made on ac- 
count of the branch canal from the bitter lakes to the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘The whole expense of both branches is set down at 
£691,000. There are greater facilities in constructing the canal 
at the northern branch than even the western ancient branch, the 
details of which we have been examining. We give the par- 
ticulars of this portion of the proposed canal briefly and sub- 
stantially from the survey published by the French engineers in 
the Antiquités de [Egyple. We have described the appearance 
of the trough or valley extending northwards from Suez to the 
basin of the bitter lakes. ‘This trough or hollow may be traced 
nearly the whole way towards Lake Menzaleh and the Mediter- 
ranean, and has all the appearance, as we have before stated, of 
a cavity occupied at one time by the waters of the Red Sea. It 
is not improbable that, at some very distant period, Africa was 
thus rendered an island, by the junction of the two seas. The 
facilities of constructing a ship canal in this direction must be 
obvious, from the mere primé facie announcement of this topo- 
graphical fact : in fact, from the basin of the bitter lakes, which 
terminates at the Serapeum, and the gorge of the Wadi Tomy- 
lat, a series of lagoons, commencing at Thaubastum, the oppo- 
site eminence of that gorge, succeed one another in a northerly 
direction through the whole interval, as far as Lake Menzaleh 
and the Mediterranean. Very little cutting of ground would be 
requisite to put the series of lagoons, as far as the Mediterra- 
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nean, in communication with waters from the Red Sea. A 
glance at the map, which accompanies the topographical survey 
of the French engineers, is quite sufficient to demonstrate with 
what facility, and at what moderate expense, a ship canal might 
be constructed from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean. ‘There 
is no natural barrier interposed anywhere between the chain of 
lagoons we have described from Suez to the Mediterranean. 
The French engineers, however, in the survey to which we are 
adverting, did not propose to follow this line precisely in form- 
ing a branch navigable communication extending due north and 
south between the two seas: they, on the contrary, follow a line 
very nearly concurring with that of the projected railroad to 
which we have before adverted. We confess that we are by no 
means convinced by the reasons which they offer for taking this 
line, which extends from the basin of the bitter lakes, at the 
Serapeum, by Moukfar, Ras el Moyeh, and Dowader, to Pelu- 
sium. The section which they give, in order to exhibit the levels 
between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean by this line, is any 
thing but promising. If it be correct, the series of formidable 
hollows and eminences which characterize three parts of the line 
would lead the common observer at once to pronounce it im- 

racticable. But the section, which exhibits a line of 100 miles, 
is incorrect ; the length of the line being given upon one scale, 
and the profile of the hollows and the eminences on another 
scale. ‘The inaccuracy may be conceived, when we state that 
the disproportion of the two scales is in the ratio of fifty feet to 
eight miles. We retain our opinion that the other line, through 
the series of lagoons, is at once the most practicable and eco- 
nomical. 

We mean to reserve our remarks on the political advantages 
or disadvantages connected with the projects for opening a steam 
communication with India till we have examined the rival 
scheme of steam communication with India by the line of the 
Euphrates. Considerations of grave political importance are 
indeed connected with the establishment of both lines, whether 
comparatively or conjunctively. ‘These considerations are, be- 
yond a doubt, as important as those which are purely of a com- 
mercial character ; they may therefore be appropriately left till 
we reach the conclusion of this paper. En passant, however, 
there will be no irregularity in instituting a brief comparison 
between the relative advantages of the two branches, western or 
northern, of the proposed Egyptian ship canal. We give some 
extracts from the evidence on “Steam Navigation to India” 
which will be found to throw an interesting light on this 


part of the subject; and for the present we shall quit it, 
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with the following summary statement of the judgment to which 
we have been induced, by a careful examination of the evidence ; 
—namely, that if the balauce of commercial advantages is in 
favour of the western line through the Wadi to Cairo, the balance 
of political advantages is equally in favour of a line proceeding 
from Suez to Pelusium, in a direction due north and south across 
the desert. Its obvious advantage would be, that it might be 
rendered perfectly independent of vexatious interference by the 
government of Egypt, whether present or to come. We give 
the evidence of Captain Chesney first, since he corroborates, 
from an eye-sight survey, the practicability of this line. 
** Caprain Cuesney, examined. 

‘* What is the nature of the soil between Suez and the Mediterranean ? 
—A hard pebbly soil forms the substratum, and on the surface there is a 
slight portion of light sand. 

‘Is there any verdure ?—Whaere water is underneath, you see a very 
little; and water has since been found near Suez. 

* Did you see any traces of the ancient canal ?—Yes, for two or three 
miles from Suez it is sufficiently distinct. 

* In what direction is it?—The direction is about north-west from 
Suez to Lake Meuzaleh. This direction I take to be as well as I can re- 
member about west ; the canal probably joined the Nile higher than where 
Lake Menzaleh is at present. 

** Tt is a hollow valley, is it ?—Yes, it is a hollow valley, evidently ar- 
tificial, but, the earth having worked down to a natural slope, it requires 
some examination to be sure that it is not a natural one. 

** What width would it have been, do you suppose ?—I did not mea- 
sure it, but I think the width would be forty or fifty feet, perhaps more. 

** Can you trace the old canal for no more than three miles of the 
entire distance >—I do not know, it was my object to ascertain the pos- 
sibility of cutting a canal straight to Lake Menzaleh. 

** Did you anticipate any difficulty from the nature of the soil in cut- 
ting that canal ?—Not the least. I think it would not require walls; 
the soil is firm enough to remain.” 


Were the ancient canal opened according to the plan above 
proposed, with or without its northern branch, it would be open 
all the year round. In that case, the advantage gained. would 
amount to this,—the communication between England and Bom- 
bay, which now occupies a period, varying from four lo six months, 
would then be accomplished in six weeks. 

It will now be requisite to consider, what other obstacles stand 
in the way of the accomplishment of a project which is at once 
advantageous and magnificent; since it will have the effect of 
briuging the “ awful dependency,” of British India, three times 
nearer to the mother country than it is at present. We shall con- 
fine ourselves, for the purpose of simplifying the argument, to 
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the interval of the passage between Bombay and Suez. With this 
object we detach, at present, from the consideration, the subor- 
dinate inquiry as to the most effectual mode of establishing a 
branch steam communication between Calcutta and Bengal, on 
the eastern side of the Indian peninsula; and Bombay and Ma- 
dras on the western. The practicability of the communication 
may be fairly taken for granted, since it has been already experi- 
mentally proved. Again, for the same reason, we avoid going 
into any inquiry as to the advantage or disadvantage of the land- 
route from Cosseir to the Nile. That route will probably, at 
no distant time, come into conjoint operation with the grand route 
of British communication through Egypt with India. But there 
is no immediate probability of the rail-road, which has been 
talked of, being accomplished in that direction ; and, at all events, 
the communication of steam navigation by a ship canal, the 
proper object of this inquiry, is in this case out of the question, 
Neither is it requisite for us to examine, at any great length, the 
feasibility of another water-communication between Bombay and 
the Mediterranean through the Red Sea, which came under the no- 
tice of the Select Committee on steam-navigation. We refer to 
the gulph of Akaba, which constitutes, as our geographical rea- 
ders are aware, the eastern tongue of the Red Sea, as the gulph 
of Suez constitutes the western; both including within their 
embrace the peninsula of ancient Edom, and the sacred locali- 
ties of Mount Sinai and Horeb. At the northern extremity of 
the guiph of Akaba stands the remnant of the ancient port of 
Ezion-Geber, that commercial sea-port, which the Pharaoh Shi- 
shak gave with his daughter in dowry to his son-in-law, Solomon. 
When Jerusalem was in its high and palmy state, this was its sea- 
port on the Red Sea; ;--this its commercial entrepot for commu- 
nicating with the wealth of India. It was hence that Solomon’ 8 
fleets, manned by Tyrian sailors, made their three years’ voyages 
to the banks of the Indus and Ganges. It was hence that he 
derived that commercial wealth which enabled him to make “ gold 
and silver as plentiful as the stones in Jerusalem.” This port it 
has been proposed to restore. One of the most curious and in- 
teresting features of the present inquiry is the circumstance of 
the singular disposition of the moderns to desert the modern 
route to India, and return into the ancient channels of communi- 
cation. It seems to be connected with one of the existing cha- 
racteristics of the age, which cannot be more graphically de- 
scribed than in the language of the prophecy: “ the restoration 
of the old high-ways; the repairing of the breaches ; and the build- 
ing up of the foundations of many generations.” ‘Thus we have the 
Indian route, employed by Zenobia and Semiramis, contending 
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for preference with the Indian route, employed by Sesostris, So- 
lomon, and the “ merchant princes” of Tyre. We give some 
extracts from the evidence of a ripe scholar and traveller, Mr. Wil- 
liam Banks, who personally examined the line in question between 
Ezion-Geber and the Syrian fortified sea-port of El-Arish. Hav- 
ing prefixed to them the testimony of Mr. James Bird, as to its 
important impracticability, we may with these short quotations dis- 
miss the present department of this inquiry :— 


* James Brrp, Esq., examined. 

** Who made the report (of the gulph of Akaba)? —Lieutenant Well- 
stead, who has been employed under Lieutenant Moorsby, I think. He 
was sent up there, and his report has been transmitted to the branch 
Geographical Society at Bombay. 

“* What would be the port in the Mediterranean ?—El-Arish, This 


is the ancient line of route from Ezion-Geber near Akaba to El-Arish or 
Rhinocubara. 

“If this route were followed, what port on the Mediterranean offers 
most advantages as a coal-depot for the steamer employed in carrying 
on the communication between the Syrian coast and Malta ?—El-Arish 
or Rhinocuhara would be perhaps the most advantageous depot by this 
route to the Mediterranean ; but I have no certain information regarding 
the convenience of it as a port. ‘The town itself stands on an eminence 
among sand-hills and clumps of palm-trees, distant from the sea about 
half a mile.” 


“ W. J. Banks, Esq., examined. 
** Have you been at El-Arish ?—Yes, I went to the port there; I went 


to look and see what sort of a place it was, and I found there was no 
lying there at all.” 


Having thus freed the argument from all divergency, abstrac- 
tion, or impediment, which might be disadvantageous to its sim- 
plicity or its cogency, we proceed at once to a consideration of 
the voyage by steam-vessel from Bombay to Suez, reminding the 
reader that, if the canal be opened, as we suggest, there will be 
no land whatever to traverse during the six weeks’ voyage to Eng- 
land. But difficulties subsist in the communication between 
Bombay and Suez. Let us examine the real character of those 
difficulties. 

At the time when the evidence was given before the Select 
Committee on Steam-navigation to India, one class of these diffi- 
culties occupied a considerable portion of the time of the Com- 
mittee, The difficulty suggested was, as to the practicability of 
supplying coal with sufficient economy and in sufficient quantities 
to the steam-vessels employed in the intermediate station between 
Bombay and Suez. The distance between Suez and Bombay is 
two thousand nine hundred and ninety miles. Steam-vessels built 

BB 
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effectively for the voyage ought to have at least two hundred 
horse-power, and the best engineers concur in proportioning the 
amount of power to the amount of tonnage, in the ratio of one to 
three. A vessel of this class would consume a ton an hour. With- 
out a station midway it would be impossible to build a vessel 
capable of containing the requisite quantity of coal. Stations 
midway were therefore proposed, one at Socotra, at the mouth of 
the Red Sea, the other at Aden, one hundred miles from the 
straits of Babel Mandel. Coals were to be sent to these depots 
from England. 

Such was the nature of the inquiry before the Committee, We 
have stated it substantially, because it is not requisite to resume 
the inquiry, since it has been decided more effectually by practi- 
cal experiment. The Hugh Lindsey, the Falcon, the Forbes, the 
Parkhurst, and other vessels, have cut the knot ‘of the difficulty, 
by making repeated voyages between Bombay and Suez. ‘To 
the last we have referred at the commencement of this article. 
This was one difficulty; the second class of the difficulties which 
occupied a large proportion of the time of the Committee was 
the practicability of establishing a permanent line of steam-navi- 
gation during the whole year on the Red Sea. The prevalence 
of the south-east monsoons, during a third of the year, was 
pleaded as one of those difficulties. ‘The existence of coral-reefs, 
which abound on each side of the Red Sea, was pleaded as an- 
other. The last class of difficulty may be now said, by the 
continual voyage of steamers, to be partially obviated. We shall 
show, before we conclucc the investigation, from trustworthy 
evidence, that the difficulty is merely imaginary, The objection 
drawn from the prevalence of the south-west monsoons is of a 
more formidable character, and consequently deserves a more 
prolonged investigation. We believe, however, that it will be 
found to be as baseless as the preceding. It is important, how- 
ever, inasmuch as out of its supposed validity have grown the 
three counter-projects to w hich we have adverted ;—and one of the 
most important of which remains to be examined by us in detail. 
We refer to the projected routes by Cosseir, by Akaba, and by the 
Euphrates. ‘The routes by Cosseir and Akaba are suggested, as 
means of evading the formidable bugbear of the south-west mon- 
soons; and one ‘of the strongest pleas i in favour of the Euphrates 
line is, that it will be available precisely during the four months 
when these monsoons render the navigation of the Red Sea im- 
practicable. 

Our belief is, that this supposed impracticability will be found 
to rest upon a presumption scarcely better founded than that 
which has taken for granted that the old canal of Sesostris could 
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only be employed during six weeks or two months in the year. 
We find that the Egyptians, Scythians, and Jews, navigated the 
Red Sea in spite of the monsoons, and in spite of the coral-reefs, 
and why should not the moderns do so with their superior know- 
ledge of navigation? It is our arrogance, we fear, and not our 
knowledge, which too often speaks in drawing these hasty con- 
clusions. U Jpon a practical point, like this, there is nothing like 
the evidence of fact, of ocular testimony, or of sound informa- 
tion, Mr. T.L. Peacock, referring to this subject in the course 
of his evidence before the Select Committee of Steam- Navigation 
to India, gives the following unfavourable view of the Red Sea 


. . 5 . 
navigation between Bombay and Suez :— 


** Mr. T. L. Peacock examined. 

** Is the navigation by sailing vessels practicable both ways in all sea- 
sons ?—There is no evidence of any sailing vessels going from Bombay 
to the Red Sea in the south-west monsoon that I have been able to find ; 
the only instance I find of a departure for the Red Sea from Bombay 
was the 3]st of July last, when the Company's surveying vessel, the 
Tigris, sailed for the Red Sea. 

** What is the prevalence of the south-west monsoons?—From May 
to October ; the difficult time from Bombay, according to Captain Wil- 
son, is July, August, and September; he thinks May and part of June 
practicable, but not July, August, and September; others think that 
May and June are not practicable. The Arab vessels, that trade from 
the Red Sea to Bombay, go only in July, August, and September; they 
leave the Red Sea at those times, they generally make a round voyage ; 
going to Calcutta, and elsewhere: they return with the north-east mon- 
soon. I have asked many nautical men, and others, about the practica- 
bility of sailing vessels getting to the Red Sea in the south-west mon- 
soon, and I have heard many assert, that it is very practicable, and has 
been often done; but I have never been able to get the name and date; 
I have heard it asserted, but never have been able to get a single in- 
stance. I remember a person exceedingly conversant with these things, 
when Captain Wilson’s pamphlet was first received here, saying that it is 
an erroneous opinion that you cannot get to the Red Sea in the south- 
west monsoon. I will bring you half a dozen instances to the coutrary 
in half an hour; he came to me in half an hour and said, that all the 
instances that he could find were to the Persian Gulf.” 


Having opened the subject by giving this unfavourable testi- 
mony, we will now oppose to it evidence of contrary character, 
which may be fairly allowed to confute it, whether we look to the 
number of concurring testimonies, to the weight and respectabi- 
lity of the witnesses, or to the fact, that the most valid of these 
witnesses are, unlike Mr. ‘T. L. Peacock, eye-witnesses—travel- 
lers who have been on the spot, to which their evidence refers, 
We will take the evidence of Major Head:— 
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** Mayor Heap examined. 


‘* What has been enumerated makes a total of 40,800/. for the entire 
annual expense for a monthly communication between England and [n- 
dia ?—At Malta they will be connected with the government packets. 

‘Do you propose the vessels to go all the year round ?—There is no- 
thing, in my opinion, to prevent it, if it is required. 

“* During the monsoon ?—In my opinion there is nothing to prevent 
it. Ihave looked into the correspondence in India upon the subject, 
and also into the best authorities upon the subject, such as Horsburgh. 
I will show that it is the opinion of certain persons who have cruized in 
those seas that there is nothing to prevent it. 

“Did you ever make the voyage against the monsoon ?—TI never did. 

* Do you think the vessel could go from Bombay to the Red Sea 
against the monsoons ?—~Decidedly I do. 

* Will you give the Committee the names of the navigators who 
have done it?—TIt is the evidence of Captain Richards, who was ex- 
amined before the Bengal Steam Committee. He had experience of 
steamers in several parts of the world, and had been in the Indian seas 
in the south-west monsoon; he saw no hazard in a steam-vessel making 
a voyage in the south-west monsoon. Then Captain Johnston, who 
commauded the Enterprize, and may be considered a good judge on this 
occasion, says, as far as his experience went, a good steamer would be 
able to make three miles and a half or four miles an hour against the 
monsoon : he believed the Forbes, or sea-going vessels of her description, 
would average six knots or six knots and a half throughout the year. 
Now, it may be explained to the Committee that the Forbes is not built 
or adapted for this voyage which she is to undertake in the south-west 
monsoon, as steamers provided for the express service would be. 

** You have no doubt of the practicability of the voyage, have you ?— 
Not the least. 

“ You have no difficulty in putting a sufficient quantity of coals on 
board a vessel for sixteen days, if it is required and thought necessary ?— 
Not at ail. 


© Mr. T. Wacuorn examined. 


‘“‘ Having given the subject of steam-navigation your consideration 
for some years, which in your opinion is the best mode of communica- 
tion ?—The Red Sea is the quickest. 

“Tn giving your opinion, are the Committee to understand that you 
have personally surveyed the route by the Red Sea, and also the route 
by the Euphrates, or any other route ?—I have surveyed an eye-sketch 
of the whole route by the Cape of Good Hope, and also of the Red 
Sea in all its bearings, but of the Euphrates | know nothing, and can 
offer nothing. 

** Are the committee to understand by the expression ‘ eye-sketch’ that 
you have yourself made the passage by the Cape of Good Hope ?—I have 
made it five times. 


“Have you ever known the passage made direct from Bombay to the 
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Red Sea in the south-west monsoon ?—No, not in the south-west mon- 
soon, because the steamers in India are not calculated for it. 

“* Do you believe, taking into consideration the wear and tear which 
any steamer would be subjected to in that passage, it would ever be con- 
sidered a desirable passage to contemplate as part of the permanent com- 
munication between India and Europe?—I have been in the king’s 
steamers five trips up the Mediterranean in winter and in summer, and I 
think that no part of the south-west monsoon is to be found as bad as the 
weather of the winter in the Bay of Biscay or the British Channel. The 
Enterprize steam-vessel in the first year she arrived from England was 
employed part of the south-west monsoon in constant voyages between 
Calcutta and Rangoon, and upon referring to the records of the East 


India House this fact may be proved, which, beyond all doubt, shows 
that steam-vessels could go at any time. 


“Do you steam all the way from Bengal to Rangoon, or do you de- 
pend partly upon your sails? —Westeam there without sails, except a trysail 
to steady the ship, and sheeted amidships ; but this trysail is only made 
use of when the weather is very tempestuous ; at all other times no diffi- 
culty is found in going direct ahead against it. 

You say that this was in the south-west monsoon ?— Yes.” 


Captain Chesney himself (a hostile evidence) expresses (Select 
Committee Report, p. 39, sect. 161, 162) a similar opinion. 
Captain Wilson, who has published a pamphlet on this subject, 
and who has been himself in a steamer in the Red Sea, says in 
that work, “ It is not contended that the weather is so very bad 
in the south-west monsoon that a steamer cannot go to Suez 
against it;”—this is Captain Wilson’s opinion—but that the having 
to go so great a distance against strong breezes and a heavy sea 
would make the performance of the voyage as a regular thing 
productive of effects on vessels and engines rendering constant 
repairs necessary, unless they be constructed of adequate strength 
and capacity for that especial purpose. 

Admiral Sir P. Malcolm (p. 152, sect. 1778, Minutes of Evi- 
dence) concurs with Captain Wilson. 

Our readers will, we apprehend, have read quite enough of 
evidence now to make up their mind. In summing up the evi- 
dence before the public jury we have thus constituted, we make 
no hesitation in coming to this conclusion, that the opinions that 
have been entertained respecting the difficulties of the Red Sea na- 
vigation, have, if they are not entirely fallacious, been inordinately 
exaggerated. For our part, we have no doubt that whatever 
difficulties there may be im the navigation would be readily con- 
quered, by employing steam-vessels of adequate force and con- 
struction for the purpose, and by the ordinary skill, well-known 
science, and practised discipline, of British seamanship. It 
would be a libel on our countrymen to suppose that they would 
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be found inferior to French seamen in navigating the Red Sea. 
We have not the slightest doubt that it may be rendered navi- 
gable the whole year. ‘This, in fact, is the result to which the 
scientific men employed in drawing up the survey of Suez in the 
Antiquités de ? Egypte are \ed by pursuing the investigation to 
its result, namely, a modern communication between the Medi- 
terranean and India. The most eminent men in the study and 
practice of nautical science whom France could select, were em- 
ployed in drawing up the report in question. Admiral Rosilly 
was commissioned, in the frigate Venus, to examine the sea 
throughout its whole extent, and his report was, that trading ves- 
sels navigating the gulf were not exposed to more difficulties than 
are common to all narrow seas. Facts are better than arguments, 
and we can refer to facts upon this subject. The south-west 
monsoon blows from the end of May to October. Now any of 
our readers who are in the habit of reading papers, must have 
seen perpetual accounts in the French journals of intelligence 
brought to Marseilles from India to Suez, by steamers, during 
that very period. We have before us, while we write, a report in 
the Courier Francais, November 24, reporting the arrival of the 
San Spiridione, from Alexandria. A steamer had arrived in Oc- 
tober (about the time she quitted) at Suez, from Bombay ; she 
reported that there were several steamers then in the Red Sea. 

From Alexandria, or Tineh, on the Mediterranean, the steam 
communication between England and Bombay presents no diffi- 
culties whatever. ‘The line of steam-packets between Falmouth 
and Malta might be with great ease extended to Alexandria. In 
estimating the expense of the communication on both lines be- 
tween England and Suez, and Suez and Bombay, the funds de- 
rivable from passengers must always constitute an essential ingre- 
dient in the calculation. We are satisfied that the facility of 
seeing the wonders of Egypt from India to this country, or vice 
versd, would soon bring in a considerable and augmenting return ; 
and it is here worthy of remark, that all the opmions of the wit- 
nesses is, that a steam-boat established between Alexandria and 
Malta would, even in the first instance, pay its own expenses. The 
following is Mr. T. L. Peacock’s estimate of the whole expense, 
whether to be defrayed by government or by company; and we 
have already stated in the commencement of this paper, that large 
subscriptions have been raised in India towards effecting the great 
and paramount object, whether set on foot by one means or by 
the other. 

Mr. T. L. Peacocx examined. 

“* What do you suppose would be the expense of adopting this plan ?>— 

I should think it would cost 100,000. a year to maintain four steam-ves- 
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sels, supposing we did every thing in our power in this country, and it 
were done in the most economical manner ; if it were left to the govern- 
ments in India, I think it would cost double that sum. 

** Have you a calculation of the expense with you ?—No, I have not ; 
but I believe I can state the particulars. A vessel of 600 tons measure- 
ment might be built, completely fit for sea, at about 22/. a ton; that 
would be 13,200/.; engines of 160 horse power, with copper boilers, 
which they ought to have at that distance from this country, would cost 
12,000/., the establishment and provisions of the vessel would be 400/. a 
month ; according to the Indian plan, they require a greater number of 
persons than in this country. ‘The vessels require highly confidential 
men, men of naval rank to command them. The establishments and 
provisions would be 4800/. a year. The coals of the Hugh Lindsey have 
cost in every one of her voyages 5000/. on the average. 

** What power is she ?—160 horse power. ‘Then there is the amouut 
to be allowed as an annual charge for capital sunk, and interest and insu- 
rance and repairs and renewals, that is to say, an annual amount calcu- 
lated to create and perpetuate the property. I have consulted many 
practical engineers upon the subject, and they are of opinion that this 
charge must be at least twenty-five per cent. on the cost of the vessels 
and engines; that it could not be less than that: twenty-five per cent. on 
25,000/. would be 6250/.; if you put these annual charges together, 
6250/., 4800/., and 5000/., for each voyage, which, supposing each of 
those vessels to make two voyages, is 10,000/. for coals, the total would 
be 21,000/.; that is less than I said; but I should take a higher power, 
in the proportion of one to three: 200 horse power would add about 
3,000/. to the cost of the engines. The expense of sending out the 
vessel under sail to India would be 12007. Then there are agencies and 
incidental expenses of many kinds. It would not, therefore, be safe to 


assume less than 25,000/. per annum for the cost of each vessel ; 100,000/. 
a year for four vessels.” 


With regard to this estimate of the expense, one only addi- 
tional remark is necessary. It will have been seen that Major 
Head, in the course of that part of his evidence which we have 
extracted, estimates the whole annual expense of a permanent 
and regular monthly communication between London and Bom- 
bay at 41,0007. He moreover calculates that letters might be 
sent from London to Bombay by this channel, and answered in 
less than 100 days. Finally, our own opinion, founded on the 
evidence, is that the whole expense of the communication by the 
Egyptian route would be entirely refunded by returns from post- 
age, freight, and passengers. 

The German work which we have placed at the head of our 
article, which treats of steam navigation down the Danube from 
Vienna to the Black Sea, is interesting on account of the recent 
and practical information which it supplies on this head. We 
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notice it principally because the line of steam navigation already 
effected on the Rhine and Danube may be readily continued to 
Constantinople, between which city there is already a steam com- 
munication by way of Smyrna with Trieste. The line might be 
advantageously made to extend from Constantinople to Suez, aud 
thus continue, by means of the ship canals—southern or south- 
eastern—which we have proposed, an unbroken chain of water 
communication to India.* 

If, as we have argued, on the authority of very sufficing evi- 
dence, the line from Malta to Suez would be likely to pay more 
than its expenses, by means of passengers who would be inclined 
to take advantage of the facilities offered for visiting the wonders 
of Egypt on their way to India; the financial argument of full 
return for outlay applies with still greater force to the extension 
of a line of steam packets from Vienna to Constantinople, and 
thence to the isthmus of Suez. The plan of a more interesting 
voyage could not be sketched. It may be fairly anticipated that 
foreigners going from the continent to India, and making Vienna 
a starting point, would avail themselves of the advantages and at- 
tractions of the Egyptian route, and thus contribute to the finan- 
cial success of opening that line of communication. This route, 
moreover, we may pointedly say, would be Austrian, or rather 
anti-Russian. We make the following extracts from the work 
in question, since they throw a strong light on the practical cha- 
racter of this suggestion, and, moreover, supply some facts as to 
the present condition of steam navigation on the Danube, in the 
Adriatic, and the Levant, under the auspices of Austria, with 
which English readers are not generally familiar. 

“« Since the year 1818, a steam-vessel has kept up a regular communi- 
cation between Trieste and Venice ; and, in 1823, a vessel of this kind 
going up the Danube from Pest exhibited the yet unknown spectacle 


a Considering that there are great objections in the way of its accomplishment, we 
have said nothing hitherto respecting a proposal made some years ago by the Right 
Honourable John Sulivan, for a branch route to steam up the Rhine, down the Danube, 
ant so across to Trebizond, and thence to Bir, on the Euphrates. There are peculiar 
objections to this branch line, and all the objections which are fatal to the Euphrates 
line are of course fatal to this. It is, however, fair to say, that Mr. Sulivan’s plan con- 
templates a branch steam communication from the Lower Danube to Constantinople. 
The following is Mr. Sulivan’s calculation as to time. 

Up the Rhine by the Danube to Vienna ee ‘ ee 12 days 

Teo the Lower Danube and Black Sea oe ee oe 7 

Across to Trebizond ‘ 2 

Land journey to the Euphrates at Malatia . 10 

Descentto Bir .. ee ee . l 

Ditto Bussora... oe oe oe + -- Gor8 

Bossora to Bombay ° . ee ° 10 


London to Bombay ‘ os es 50 
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of steam navigation. Local, and partly technical, difficulties prevented 
the successful prosecution of steam navigation on that river, till Messrs. 
Andrews and Pritchard, English ship-builders at Venice, having obtained 
an exclusive privilege for three years for their improvement in ship 
building, and especially i in building steam-vessels, launched in 1830 the 
Francis I., of sixty horse power, which at present plies between Pest 
and Moldova. In the sequel, a company of shareholders took the pri- 
vilege from the former holders, and prosecuted the matter with greater 
activity. By means of two steam-bvats built for the purpose, of which 
the Pannonia, of thirty-six horse power, keeps up the communication 
between Presburg and Pest, and the Argo, of fifty horse power, that be- 
tween Orsova and Gallacz, the company was enabled, in the beginning 
of 1835, to traverse the whole distance between Vienna and Gallacz. 

“ Important as is the introduction of steam navigation thus far only 
to commerce and industry ; Austria, so rich in manufactures, and Hun- 
gary, so fertile in natural produce, may look forward toa still more pros- 
perous period, so soon as the extension of steam navigation to the mouth 
of the Danube, and thence to Constantinople, determined upon by the 
above-mentioned society, is carried into effect. In unison with this plan, 


the steam-boat Maria Dorothea already navigates between Trieste and 
C onstantinople by way of Smyrna.” 


We shall now proceed, without preface or circumlocution, to 
investigate the practicability of the rival route by the Euphrates. 
As in the Egyptian case, the investigation will render some preli- 


mivary antiquarian research necessary. The fact being sub- 
stantiated of the ancient employment of either route, supplies a 
prima facie and experimental argument, that it is capable of being 
again employed for the same purpose by the moderns. Hero- 
dotus states that Babylon derived the greater part of its supplies 
by means of the navigation of the E uphrates from Armenia. He 
describes the vessels which conveyed those supplies down the 
river, states that they were verv numerous, and estimates their 
average freight at about 5000 talents. Beloe translates the pas- 
sage as if it meant 5000 talents in value, which, supposing the 
talents to be silver only, and not gold, would raise the value of 
the freight of each vessel to a million sterling; an interpretation, 
which, whatever views may be taken of the mordinate commercial 
wealth of ancient Babylon, then the en/repot of India, is too ex- 
aggerated to be accepted. ‘The historian must unquestionably 
have meant talents in weight, and not in value, which would 
make the tonnage of the vessels equal to that of the largest sized 
barges on the Thames, namely, 128 tons. The historian adds in 
his most accurate narrative, and it will be found most scrupu- 
lously accurate as we proceed, that these boats were only con- 
structed for the single voyage to Babylon. He states that it was 
impossible to return by ‘Thapsacus (Deir), Racca (Ragga), and 
Bira (Bir) to Armenia, in consequence of the strength of the 
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stream. ‘These boats were either coracles on a large scale, or 
rafts floated on inflated skins. ‘The coracle is described by He- 
rodotus as a round boat, about ten feet in diameter, constracted 
of osiers or reeds, covered with bitumen, and impelled or guided 
by a single oar. When these vessels brought their cargo to 
Babylon, according to Herodotus, the wood of which they were 
constructed was sold in the markets of that city, and the skins 
carried back by land on asses, which were conveyed in the boats 
for that especial object. Below Babylon, the river Euphrates 
was always sufficiently navigable to maintain a continual commu- 
nication between that city, the Persian Gulf, and India. 

The next classical account of the ancient navigation of the 
river to which we shall advert concerns an expedition on a large 
scale, and of a warlike, rather than of a commercial, character. 
The Emperor Trajan, having built his fleet at Nisibis, in Armenia, 
floated it down the Euphrates to the Persian Gulf. The Em- 
peror Julian followed precisely in the track of Trajan. Accord- 
ing to Ammianus Marcellinus, his fleet consisted of not fewer 
than 1100 vessels; of these, 1000 were vessels of burden; and 
of the remaining 100, 50 were vessels of war, and 50 were to be 
employed in constructing bridges. The historian, speaking of 
this great armament, graphically depicts it as “ narrowing the bed 
of that widest of rivers, the Euphrates— Classis latissimum flumen 
Euphratem arctabat.” Beyond a doubt this statement, standing 
alone, would go far to show the facility of the navigation in an- 
cient times, up to the sources of the river in Armenia. But that 
inference will be immediately checked by the statement, that it is 
equally navigable now from the high point in question, but only 
during a short interval of the year, namely, in May, when the river 
has risen to its full height of annual inundation. It was in May 
that the expeditions of Julian and Trajan began; and it is then 
that the river, which is ordinarily as broad at Babylon as the 
Thames at Lambeth, deserves the historian’s designation of the 
broadest of rivers. But its depth, unfortunately, is never propor- 
tionate to its breadth; and in its declining and low season, it is 
not more, in forty or fifty places, than from two feet to a foot in 
depth, producing in some places fords, easily passed by men, 
horses, and camels; and in others whirlpools, rapids, and rocky 
shallows, which vessels having the slightest draught of water 
could not, without imminent danger, pass. ‘To the foregoing an- 
cient account of the navigation of the Euphrates we may add two 
brief facts; first, that the tower of Giaber, built by Alexander, 
still attests a qualified navigation of the Euphrates, from that 
point down to Babylon, in the time of that conqueror; while 
the ruins of Zelebe, which still remain, near the point where 
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Zenobia attempted to cross the fords of the river in her flight to 
Sapor from Aurelian, attest the channel by which Palmyra an- 
ciently opened to herself that communication with the wealth of 
India, to which her gorgeous architectural relics of ancient great- 
ness may be legitimately traced, 

We come next to accounts, which modern historians have left, 
of the route from England to India, employed by merchants pre- 
viously to the discovery of the passage by the Cape. In the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, it was the high road for travellers to India. 
‘There was a regular fleet of boats kept at Bir for the purpose of 
effecting that route ; and it is on record, that many English mer- 
chants went by that route. It appears that the course they pur- 
sued was from England by the Mediterranean, to Latikea, on the 
coast of Syria. From Latikea they went across the desert 100 
miles, to Bir, on the Euphrates, carrying their merchandize on the 
backs of camels, as is the case now. ‘That merchandize they put 
on board the vessels at Bir, whence they went down the Eu- 
— to Felugia, thence to Bagdad, and thence by way of the 

ersian Gulf to India. The statements placed on record by some 
of the merchants of the 16th century, are curious and little known, 
and therefore worth a brief notice. 

In 1579, Gasparo Balbi, a rich jeweller of Venice, travelled by 
caravan from Aleppo to Bir, and thence proceeded down the Eu- 
phrates to Bagdad, on his way to the East Indies. He embarked 
at Bir on the 16th of December, and teached Bagdad in forty- 
nine days, arriving at Bussorah on the 21st of March. He gives 
a particular description of the Arab towns on each side of the 
river, and especially describes the ruinous castle Zelebe, built by 
Zenobia for the purpose of commanding the navigation of the 
river; the ruined walls of the great tower of Babylon; the foun- 
tains of boiling pitch at Hit, and the water-wheels, provided with 
skin bottles, in the neighbourhood of Babylon, as well as water- 
mills worked by oxen, “ like in the water house in London, which 
empty themselves into water passages.” It is curious that all 
these features of the banks of the Euphrates exist precisely in the 
same condition at the present day, and probably have done so 
from time immemorial, ‘The other travellers of the 16th century, 
whether Italian or English, corroborate entirely the preceding 
curious narrative of the Venetian jeweller. 

In 1574, Rauwolf proceeded down the Euphrates from Bir to 
Babylon. He left Bir on the SOth of August, and reached Ba- 
bylon on the 24th of October. According to him, the continental 
merchants, at that time trading with India, proceeded down the 
Euphrates from Bir to Bagdad, landed their goods at Orpha, and 
thence went by land to Carahemit, on the Tigris, which was then 
the great depot of merchandize, and thence it was transported into 
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the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean. His troublesome voyage 
down the Euphrates to Babylon was infested the whole way by 
Arab robbers, of whose ingenuity and vigilance in the trade of 
plunder he gives a half-ludicrous and half-melancholy account. 
He also describes the ancient water-wheels employed for the 
purposes of irrigation, which exist now on the banks of the river, 
the same as they were in the time of Herodotus and the prophet 
Ezekiel. According to him, they were so numerous, that, when 
they were over against one another, they hemmed in the river, so 
as to make the mid-channel difficult of navigation. It appears 
that Rauwolf was as unfortunate with his three trading vessels in 
descending the Euphrates, as Captain Chesney has lately been ; 
and the obstructions to the expedition of the former appeared to 
have arisen from the same cause; namely, shallows, rapids, and 
stainklippen,—sunken rocks. After the foremost ship had passed 
the shallows at Lemnun, the nest ship, that of Rauwolf, which fol- 
lowed, struck upon-a shoal, He says “ that she not only remained 
stuck there, but the stream (which was striking with violence ob- 
liquely on their ship) caught us in such a way, that we also, being 
toonear to the other vessel, and, from the rapidity of the stream being 
unable to change our course, were driven on the same shoal, Our 
ship consequently came with such violence against their’s, that their 
side planks were forced in by the shock, the water came into the 
vessel, and she was still deeper aground than before. But our 
ship, though she had received no damage, could not get forward, 
but stuck still faster than the other, and there remained just 
above.” After considerable difficulty they succeeded in unlading 
the vessel, landing the goods, and getting both vessels afloat 
and under-weigh again. ‘They were, however, obliged to keep 
guard over the goods thus landed, with loaded rifles, and they 
were attacked in this position by a considerable force of Arabs, 
horse and foot, who attempted to seize the merchandize, and were 
only prevented by considerable resistance from effecting that 
purpose. ‘The same process was repeated several times during 
their descent of the river. Whenever the continued series of 
shallows obliged them to land their goods in order to lighten 
their vessels, they were compelled to maintain the possession of 
them against large bodies of plundering Arabs by force of arms. 
Such is Rauwolf’s description of the navigation of the Euphrates 
in his time; and we are sorry to say, that the evidence taken 
before the committee demonstrates that it is not in the least im- 
proved at the present day, either with regard to the dangerous 
shallows of the river, or to the plundering faithlessness and vio- 
Jence of the Arab tribes. 

Ralph Fitch, a merchant of London, accompanied by two other 
merchants, descended the Euphrates, from Bir to Bagdad, and 
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thence to Bussorah, in 1583. They reached Bir by one of the 
usual modern routes from ‘l'ripolis through Aleppo. ‘They 
bought a boat at Bir, and agreed with the master bargeman to go 
down to Babylon. ‘The accounts of Fitch agree precisely with 
the preceding, as to the difficulty of the navigation and the con- 
tinual molestation from the Arabs, who, says Fitch, are “ great 
thieves, will come swimming to your vessel, steal your goods, and 
flee away.” He says that it is dangerous to go without the com- 
pany of other boats ; “ for, in such a case, you would have much 
ado to save your goods from the Arabs ;” and that it is necessary 
to keep watch round the goods and boats all night. One of the 
most remarkable points of Fitch’s description is his account of 
the rafts employed for conveying provisions from Armenia to 
Babylon. ‘They are precisely those described by Herodotus ; 
and the most recent travellers attest their employment up to the 
present day—a remarkable proof of the tenacity of customs in 
the primitive regions of the East, where the Arabs still dwell in 
the same black “tents of Kedar,” poetically depicted by Solo- 
mon in “ the Song of Songs.” ‘The pitched coracles of Babylon, 
and water “ wheels with many eyes,” have been before noticed. 
Fitch says that provisions are carried down the river upon rafts 
made of great skins, blown full of wind, with boards laid upon 
them. “ On these they lay their goods, which being discharged at 
Babylon, they sell the timber, and open the skins, and carry 
them back on camels to serve another time.” 

John Eldrid, another English merchant, who, with six or seven 
other “ honest merchants,” followed the same route in. 1583, cons 
curs in almost every particular with the statements made by Fitch, 
Balbi, and Rauwolf. He also mentions a peculiar mode of 
bringing provisions “ from Mosul upon rafts, formed of inflated 
goat-skins. At Bagdad they use the rafts for fire-wood, let the 
wind out of their goat-skins, and carry them home by land.” 
Manudrell, who was at Bir in 1699, confirms the preceding ac- 
counts on the two main points—the obstruction caused by the 
navigation, and the obstruction caused by the irreclaimable pro- 
pensities of the plundering Arabs. 

Warned by the narrowing limits of our space, we shall proceed 
at once to the most authentic accounts of modern travellers, as 
regards the feasibility of the projected navigation with reference 
to both those most essential points. For this purpose, without 
wasting time or space with unnecessary circumlocution or interme- 
diate argument, we shall at once lay before the reader the evidence 
of eye-witnesses,—both members of our legislature—and shall give 
it in its most authentic form, as extracted from their statements 
made before the Select Committee on Steam Navigation :— 
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‘© Witiiam Joun Banks examined. 


** Had you much intercourse with the Arab tribes >—A good deal. 

** What is your impression of their character ?—Till Mabommed Ali 
was in possession of the country I think the navigation of the Euphrates 
would have been very dangerous from the great Anayee tribes, and some 
of the inferior tribes on the banks. 

** Should you think it would be easy to make arrangements with those 
tribes for security ?—I should imagine, from what I hear of the present 
state of the country, it would, as long as the present strong government 
exists. 

** You are speaking now with respect of the strong existing govern- 
gs are you not ?—Yes, I speak of the government of Mohammed 

li. 

“ While you were there, should you have supposed it possible to make 
any previous stipulation with the Arab tribes along the banks ?—I think 
very likely you might, by paying a tribute or custom, or whatever it 
might be. 1 do not know how far another hostile tribe might hold the 
engagement binding. The advantage of a strong government is, that 
you would treat with one person only, and he might secure you all the 
way. 

* You would treat in this case with the ruling power, being a strong 
one ?—Yes. 

“ The Turks’ power is not strong, is it ?—No, it is not strong on 
the Euphrates ; all that district is nominally belonging to Turkey ; the 
pashalic of Bagdad is comparatively a modern and precarious possession 
of Turkey. 

** You spoke generally of all the Arab tribes, that are nominally under 
the Turks ?—I speak of the Bedouins. It is of course easier to treat 
with any of the settled tribes, because, if they violate their engage- 
ment, they can be punished, but that is not the case with the wandering 
tribes. 

“ Could you trust the faith of the Arabs, after having made an engage- 
ment ?—I think, as long as their interest goes hand in hand with their 
engagement, I could; but I am not sure I could answer for them much 
beyond that.” 

* James Sirk Buckineuam, Eseg., examined. 

“ The Committee understand you have been on the Red Sea and on 
the Euphrates ?—I have. 

“« What is your view respecting those two routes ?—My impression is, 
that the route by the Red Sea would be attended with less difficulty than 
that by the Euphrates, to which any traffic actually carried through 
Egypt would be more or less subject. The difficulties by the way strike 
me as two-fold ; the chief of these would be the predatory character of 
the Arabs on either side of that river. They are much more hostile and 
powerful on the western bank than on the other ; but I believe there is 
no part of the Euphrates, from Bir all the way down to Bussorah, that 
is not more or less inhabited by tribes of Arabs, who make a point of 
attacking every boat or group of persons travelling by sea or land, where 
there is the least hope of booty. I remember particularly commanding a 
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ship from Bombay to Bussorah upon the Euphrates; she measured 
nearly a thousand tons. There was no difficulty whatever in the navi- 
gation, but even in that large ship it was necessary to keep a strict double 
watch by night, and to exercise very great vigilance indeed to prevent 
the boats coming off and even pillaging the ship. 

“ How far did you go?—Only to Bussorah, and that is the safest 
part. I was going to add that, during my stay at Bussorah, which oc- 
cupied between three and four months, | lived in the house of Mr. Col- 
quhoun. ‘The freight which we were to take to Bombay being chiefly 
treasure, the boats that came from Bagdad down the stream were every 
one of them attacked, and some twice or thrice in the way. Several 
men were killed belonging to these boats, and the assailing parties were 
also wounded. My impression was, during my stay there, that the in- 
security on the Euphrates was greater than any other stream I remember 
to have been upon. 

“ What year was that?—It was the year 1817: then, besides the 
difficulty in that route from those causes, the land-journey from Bir to 
Aleppo, and from Aleppo to either of these three places, Scanderoon, 
Antioch, or Latakia, would be exceeding difficult for a rail-road, because 
of the very hilly nature of the tract throughout. From Bir to Aleppo is 
hilly all the way; from Aleppo to Scanderoon is less hilly than from 
Aleppo to Antioch, or to Latakia. I should say that either of those 
routes would be quite impracticable for a rail-road, and if a rail-road be 
not established, there is no other mode for the conveyance of goods, 
except on camels or on horses, which of course is both slow and ex- 
pensive. 

“ Have you been by the Euphrates above Bussorah ?—I have crossed 
it at Bir, I remained at Bir several days. I should observe, that the 
rapidity of the Euphrates in its upper part would be very detrimental to 
steam-navigation. The current, | remember distinctly. at Bir went at 
the rate of five or six miles an hour. 

“ What time of the year was it?—In summer, about May and June, 
that was in the dry season. In the autumn, the floods were more vio- 
lent: 1 remember we started in a boat with passengers from the western 
bank, and made every exertion to get across in a straight line, and we 
were carried at least a mile from the town of Bir before we reached the 
eastern bank. 

“ To which of the two routes do you think the political and commer- 
cial advantage is inclined ?—I should not think there was much difference 
in that respect; all the commercial advantages of the Euphrates are al- 
reaidy attainable by the trade between India, Bussorah, and Bagdad, as 
far as the sale of British merchandize is concerned. ‘The difficult and 
expensive route for conveying merchandize by the way of Scanderoon to 
Bir would, | think, offer very little opportunity for the introduction of 
British manufactures ; and the returns of the country, being all bulky 
articles, would also incur a disproportionate expense in their conveyance. 
It is found that the traffic from Calcutta and Bombay to Bussorah and 
Bagdad, in British manufactures, is considerable, these points being de- 
pots to which purchasers from the surrounding country repair to buy 
what they need, 
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** Do the boats go safely upon the river ?—No, they are continually 
attacked. 


“ Are they considerable in numbers ?—They are very considerable in 
numbers. 


‘* Supposing a steam-communication established on the Euphrates, do 
you think that families returning to Europe from India, if accompanied 
with ladies and children, would be induced to take that route, or to pre- 
fer the voyage by Egypt ?—I should think that they would prefer the 
voyage by Egypt to that by the Euphrates.” 

All the witnesses examined before the Committee take a simi- 
lar view of the scarcely superable difficulties which beset the line 
of the Euphrates. Mr. Buckingham’s evidence leads us at once 
to a consideration of the commercial advantages derivable from 
the establishment of the Euphrates line. Captain Chesney, and 
the advocates for the line, admitting its difficulties, have argued 
much in its favour, on the score of its commercial as well as po- 
litical advantages. With an examination of these, as compared 
with the Red Sea route, we shall be thus enabled, in adherence 
to the line we have chalked out in commencing this paper, to 
bring the investigation to a complete and, perhaps we may add, a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

Captain Chesney does not pretend that, even should the pre- 
sent experimental expedition be found sufficiently successful, the 
communication of this line between England and India will be 
quicker than by the Red Sea. The expenses are calculated 
as pretty nearly the same, in order to keep up a monthly commu- 
nication on the Euphrates line, by means of steamers adapted for 
the river and the sea, as in the case of the Egyptian line. Cap- 
tain Chesney also, like Mr. ‘T. Waghorn, calculates that the return 
from postage, passengers, freightage, Xc. will pretty nearly, under 
good management, pay the expenses. We, however, have the 
same doubt as Mr. Buckingham, whether female, or even male, 
passengers would be found to run the gauntlet of the Euphrates 
line, (even supposing that the obstructions of the river may be 
mastered by adequately built steamers,) through the various in- 
tractable tribes of Arab thieves. 

On the other hand, the Egyptian line presents great features of 
attraction even to female travellers. Mrs. Lushington’s testimony 
shows the agreeable facility of the Egyptian Ime, even when 
there are one hundred miles of desert to traverse. Were the 
ancient canal opened, as we have suggested, we cannot conceive 
any voyage more agreeable or more attractive than the voyage 
through Egypt either to female or male passengers. ‘There would 
be no occasion to land, except for the pleasure of the parties, be- 
tween Bombay and Londou. No more than a transit commerce 
can be expected from the opening of cither line, and we agree 
with Mr, Peacock, in thinking that no great increase of commer- 
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cial advantage, as far as the trade of intermediate countries is 
concerned, can reasonably be expected. There is a great trade 
carried on now between India, Bussorah, and Bagdad, which is 
not likely to be increased by the mere transit of packet-steamers. 
Such is the opinion of Mr. Gideon Colquhoun, who long resided 
at Bussorah, and no one is more competent to give an opinion 
on the subject. ‘To expect any great advantage to our commerce 
from the Arab tribes, which line both sides of the river from Hit 
to Bir, is an absolute chimera; they always have considered, and 
probably always will consider it a point of religious duty to 
maintain their right of plunder. 

Now, comparing the Euphrates line with the Egyptian line, 
there appears to be much greater probability of opening new or 
advantageous vents for our commerce, either by a passage through 
the heart of the Pasha’s dominions, or through the more inde- 
pendent line, which proposes to traverse the isthmus of Suez 
in a northerly direction to Lake Menzaleh. And here, by the 
way, one part of the comparison between the two lines must ne- 
ver be lost sight of. There are two feasible proposals for getting 
rid of land-transit by ship-canal on the Egyptian line. On the 
Euphrates line there must always be one hundred and twenty 
miles of mountainous land-transit from Scanderoon to Bir, 
and passengers must submit to the inconvenience of four days 
travelling on the backs of camels and mules, unless the project of 
a rail-road or canal for uniting the Orontes with the Euphrates— 
of which there is not the slightest probability at present—should 
be accomplished. Mr. Banks moreover attests danger to exist as 
well as obstruction on this line from the Kurds. 

It is requisite, also, in drawing the above comparison, that as 
far as the Red Sea is concerned there is great probability of open- 
ing new and increasing vents for our commerce, both on the 
African and the Arabian shore of that sea. As a proof of this 
we need do no more than make the following extract from a por- 
tion of the evidence of Major Head, on this peculiar department 
of the subject, merely remarking, that Admiral Sir P. Malcolm 
concurs with Major Head, (p. 159, sect. 1804.) Mr. James 
Bird, of the Bombay medical establishment, also speaks of the 


advantages to be derived by spreading our traffic with the inhabi- 
tants of Barbara and Ajam :— 


“ Do you conceive there would be much commerce by steam in the 
Red Sea }—Yes, at the depot at Adan, Socotra, and Camoran, it would 
be very great ; we know that in former days not less than ten to twelve 
European vessels went annually up the Red Sea, and in the present day 
there are none at all. 


“* What do you mean by former days ?—At the time we had a resi- 
dent there, cc2 
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“ How long ago is that ?—Probably twenty years ago. 1 should 
wish, upon that subject, to give an opinion from what I consider the best 
authority, which is Mr. Salt. In reference to Abyssinia, he considers 
that Massoua, which is immediately opposite to the island of Camoran, 
is the inlet to that country, and that, if the natives came in contact with 
Europeans to traffic, a considerable demand would shortly arise for both 
English and Indian commodities, which, though not in the first instance 
of any great importance, might still form a valuable appendage to the 
trade of Mocha, but it is necessary to mention here, that Mocha is now 
an emporium for trade, because Sohera, near Camoran, is entirely given 
up by Europeans, and the barter would, to a great extent, go to Camoran, 
in case we established a depot of trade there. Mr. Salt also observes, it 
would be of incalculable advantage to the Abyssinians themselves ; it 
would open the means of improvement and civilization, and might lead 
to a diffusion of civilization, if not of Christianity, through a great por- 
tion of Africa. At Massoua the duties were, in Mr. Salt’s time, in 
1809, 20,000 or 30,000 dollars annually, which at 10 per cent. made the 
value of imports 250,000 dollars annually. This, he thought, would 
undoubtedly admit of considerable increase. A ship might arrive at the 
end of May, and leave the Red Sea in August. Mr. Salt also gives a 
mavifest of the cargo of a ship which he came home in from Mocha, 
and which, from a rough estimate, is valued at about 40,000 pounds, the 
articles were principally gums, coffee, senna leaves, indigo, frankincense, 
gall-nuts, barilla, hides, and skins. 

“ With reference to the trade of Abyssinia would not a station on the 
other coast be more advantageous ?— When I was at Camoran | found a 
considerable trade from Africa to that place ; they were coming there to 
endeavour to pick up, which they did with great difficulty, such articles 
of cutlery and light clothing as they could. 

“‘ Is the navigation good ?—Yes, the navigation must be good, for the 
vessels that sail in those seas are most miserably constructed for bad 
weather; they have an immense sail, with a yard the length of the ves- 
sel, and of course, if there is the least bad weather, it is totally un- 
manageable. 

*« Provided there be periodical visits by steamers to the Arabian Gulf, 
a considerable trade will arise upon the Abyssinian and the Arabian 
coast ?—I have entered, in the course of the journal I bave made, that 
there was a great desire, indeed, for trade, and the people were suffering 
under the greatest difficulties for want of European articles. I should 
wish to mention that what comes to the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, 
and to the borders of the Indus, is carried by overland routes from the 
north. You would, in a great degree, change the nature of things, and 
withdraw an immense deal of influence that is now existing between 
the northern powers and our possessions in India.” 


We have the more insisted on the singular coherency of the 
accounts of all travellers of the Euphrates route, because it 
tends to demonstrate that, even under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, — including the overcoloured description of the 
great fleet of Julian,—the navigation of the Euphrates has never 
been an upward but only a downward navigation. ‘The vessels 
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were constructed only for a single voyage; the rapids in the 
high flood, and the shallows in the low flood of the river, pre- 
venting a return. Its traffic must remain physically and morally 
restricted. 

We are quite willing to admit that, provided a canal or railway- 
communication could be accomplished between the Orontes and 
the Euphrates, the comparison between the two routes would 
become more equal. It is probable that at some distant time a 
design of that kind may be accomplished: in that case both the 
ancient routes to India would be contemporaneously employed, 
and would, doubtless, entirely supersede the present circuitous 
route by the Cape. We are also quite willing to admit that there 
is a period of the year, during May, June, July, and August, 
when the Red Sea navigation, though not impracticable, is less 
practicable than during the other months. Now, it is a most 
curious natural fact, that the four months during which the Red 
Sea is less practicable are precisely the four months during which 
the Euphrates is most practicable. There appears no reason, 
therefore,—provided there were a parity between all the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of both routes,—why both routes 
should not be used at the same time; the advantages of one com- 
pensating for the disadvantages of the other, and thus rendering 
an accelerated communication betweeu England and India unob- 
structed and permanent during all the months of the year. 

To this ultimate decision, founded on a commercial com- 
parison between the two routes, we should, for the reasons 
aforesaid, therefore, be induced to come—in conjunction with the 
recommendation of Dr, Lardner and others. But there remains 
that comparison between the political advantages of the two 
routes which we have professed to leave for our conclusion ; 
and we fear that the political comparison will be still more dis- 
advantageous to the Euphrates’ route than the commercial. It 
is indeed doubtful to us, and we think it will appear so to the 
reader, whether a candid examination of the Euphrates’ route, 
under a political point of view, may not be condemnatory of the 
employment of the Euphrates’ route altogether. 

We thus come to the last division of the comparison we have 
instituted between the two routes to [ndia,—namely, their rela- 
tive political advantages ; and we feel ourselves at liberty to dis- 
miss that investigation in a few sentences. Mr. T. L. Peacock, 
in his examination before the committee, uses the following argu- 
ment in favour of the Euphrates’ line :— 


* Would there be any political or other advantages in our opening 
the line of the Euphrates ?—I think it would be highly serviceable, if 
possible, to prevent Russia pre-occupying it and excluding us; it 
would be exceedingly easy for Russia to follow the steps of Trajan 
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and Julian,—construct fleets in Armenia and float them to Bussorah : 


they have the possession, at least the command, of the Armenian part 
of the Euphrates now. 


“ Would there not be more danger to be apprehended from the 
Russians, from their making use of the Oxus and Caspian, than by 
making use of Bussorah, where they would be met by the nation whic 
happens to have the pre-eminence at sea?—But the pre-eminence at 
sea is not a talisman, it is to be kept up by constant watchfulness and 
the exertion of adequate force. 1 know there is danger by the Oxus, 


but there is also danger by the Euphrates, and I would stop both doors 
if I could. 


You adverted to that subject in your examination before the East 
India Committee, have you turned your attention to it since ?—Yes ; 
I see no reason to alter the opinion I then gave. The first thing the 
Russians do when they get possession of, or connexion with, any 
country, is to exclude all other nations from navigating its waters. 
think, therefore, it is of great importance that we should get prior pos- 
session of this river.” 

It is indispensable to state, that the above views of Mr. T. L. 
Peacock derive their weight from the value of his own opinion 
solely as it thus stands in the evidence. But the opinion of Mr. 
Peacock is obviously suggested or founded on an opinion which 
Captain Chesney had developed with more complete detail in a 
memoir upon the subject presented to the House of Commons. 
In that memoir he urges the necessity of counteracting the 
designs of Russia in the East, as his chief argument for opening 
the line of the Euphrates. But in that memoir he has the tact 
and sagacity to perceive that the argument which he employs is 
two-edged,—that it cuts both ways,—and that, in fact, it cuts 
the main ground from under his own proposition. It is clear 
that he saw that the expedition would at once furnish a clue to 
Russia, and easy means of employing it in accomplishing her 
desired route to India. He trembled, and justly, for the conse- 
quences of drawing her attention to a gate to India, the keys and 
fastenings of which were in her own hand, and which she had 
nothing to do at any convenient moment but to push open and 
take advantage of the prepared access. ‘These are his words :— 

“I declined the favourable offers I had to publish an account of my 
voyage down this most interesting stream, endeavouring instead to 
place the subject exclusively before government in such a way as would 
give ministers the free opinion either to open the navigation or to leave 
matters pretty much as they were, without telling too much to the 
world about the real state of this interesting stream, which, in fact, 
presents the easiest possible route for a Russian force to threaten 
India.” 

The drift of this statement is to demonstrate the advantage of 
anticipating Russia, by opening the line of the Euphrates. Ac- 
cording to our own view, it would precisely have the opposite 
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tendency to that which is proposed. Does it follow that we 
should exclude Russia from using the line of the Euphrates by 
employing it ourselves ? Should we not rather suggest to her the 
use of that line, or prompt her to exclude us? If, indeed, 
we could exclude her from the line, with a view to prevent her 
employing it as a means of Indian aggression, —blindly suggested 
by Captain Chesney, and by a much ablerman, Mr. ‘I’. L. Peacock, 
—of what avail would that be, while she has a line of communica- 
tion equally good and equally ready by the Caspian and the Oxus? 
It would be useless closing one gate, if both gates could not be 
closed. But are we likely to close the one gate by the Euphrates’ 
expedition? We doubt it extremely ; on ‘the contrary, the ten- 
dency of that expedition is to clear the way for some future 
expedition down the Euphrates on the part of Russia. It is 
perfectly well known that Napoleon, in collusion with Alex- 
ander, meditated the conquest of India, by pursuing this track. 
Russia has succeeded now to the designs of Napoleon upon 
India, and it is not probable she will relinquish her rights of 
heirship. But there is a consideration connected with our Eu- 
phrates’ expedition, which is of grave and pressing importance, 
She possesses the forests of Armenia, and the sources of the 
Euphrates—the very means employed by the Emperors Trajan 
and Julian for invading India. She is already preparing to take 
advantage of those means. It is when the Euphrates is at its 
height that an armament can be easily floated down the river into 
the Indian sea. What is to hinder her next May, or any subse- 
quent May, from following the track of the powerful and suc- 
cessful expedition of Julian from Nisibis? The classical reader 
will recollect Marcellinus’s description of it, which we have 
previously quoted. The armament might well be said to com- 
press the bed of the river, since it consisted of 1100 ves- 
sels, comprising vessels of war and vessels of burden.* What 
is to hinder Russia at any time from taking advantage of 
the new gate to India, which Captain Chesney’s abortive and 
miscalculated expedition has so accommodatingly opened for her, 
and establishing herself at Cape Jaske, on the eastern point of 
the Persian Gulf? Itis known that in 1812 the Russian war 
alone prevented Napoleon from descending the river and occupy- 
ing Bussorah as a pivot of operations against India. “ Bussorah 
is a good port, and would make an excellent dock-yard and 
place d’armes, whence an enemy might easily extend himself to 
Cape Jaske, in the immediate neighbourhood of the Indies. It 


* Classis latissimum flumen Euphratem arctabat, in qua mille erant oneraria naves, 
ex diversa trabe contexte, commeatus abunde ferentes, et tela, et obsidonales machi- 
nas; quinquaginta ali bellatrices ; totidemque ad compaginandos necessarie pontes. 
—Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xxiii, cap. 3. 
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should moreover be borne in mind, that Mohammed Ben Kassim 
did in fact reach India by this direction in the year 1677 of the 
Hegira.” We quote Captain Chesney. 

This is an important consideration, even ina speculative point 
of view, but we refer to it now in a practical point of view. 
We can ‘inform those whom it may concern, that Russia is already 
preparing to turn Captain Chesney's experiments, and her own 
superior means, to account. Napoleon, with the combined saga- 
city of a man of genius and a man of business, when speak- 
ing of Russian encroachments, i in the Isle of St. Helena, pre- 
dicted that in thirty years Europe would become either Calmuc 
or Republican. ‘Those years are rapidly elapsing, and every day 
of their lapse proves the consummate foresight of the imperial 
prophet. We are daily drawing nearer to that period of crisis, 
when there must be a second Cheronean conflict between 
Scythian despotism on the one hand, and European civilization 
on the other. May it terminate more auspiciously—may it ter- 
minate differently—from that great struggle in which Demos- 
thenes was on one side, with all the Republican institutions of 
the world,—with all the intellect of intellectual Greece,—and with 
all the aspirations of the human race ; on the other, a barbarian 
despot from the north, with his army of military serfs,—with his 
chains of unconditional submission both for body and mind,—and 
with his designs of one universal empire of military oppression. 
We have better auguries of the result. 


Art. V.—Essai sur Ja Littérature Anglaise, et Considérations 
sur le Génie des Hommes, des Temps, et des Révolutions. 
Par M. de Chateaubriand. 2 tomes, 8vo. Paris, 1836. 


Tue Viscount de Chateaubriand is a very considerable man. 
His rank, his literature, his adventures, and his occupations, 
render him an object of interest. They would have rendered 
him an object of interest in the court of Francis [. He there 
would have filled the bosoms of the warriors with Italian gal- 
lantry, and of the dames with Italian sentiment. In the train of 
St, Louis, he would have been foremost among the chivalry of 
the crusades. Returning from the Holy Land, he would have 
made the most glowing of troubadours, ‘Thrown into the world 
a century or two after our own, he would deify the steam-engine, 
rove in sublime solitude over land and sea, steering his own 
balloon, chaunt a voyage to the moon, and write a captivating 
novel on the fate of two lovers in the evening-star. His life, his 
feelings, and his pen are essentially romantic. He sees all things 
through Claude Lorraine glasses. Earth, sea, and sky, must be 
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all one purple. All must be dazzling, intense, brilliant,—or all 
solemn, mysterious, and profound. His heaven must have neither 
sunrise nor twilight. All must be the blaze of noon, or the depth 
of that hour which goblins make their own. He is a man “ of 
imagination all compact.” Yet he adds a class beyond Shak- 
speare’s. He is neither “ the lover, nor the poet, nor the lunatic,” 
but the Frenchman. 

M. de Chateaubriand, if he could submit to the restraints of 
history, ought to write his own. Yet his history would not be 
in fetters. It would be the narrative of a vivid spirit; 
thrown into a strange career, first floating over the ruins of a 
great monarchy,—then buried in the obscure toils of life,—then 
speeding its way to the wilderness, until the hour when it re- 
turned to take its share in the most magnificent of all illusions ; 
and at last, when that illusion vanished, like shadows lost in 
night, calmly folding its wings, and resting in philosophic retire- 
ment, with its eyes fixed on the remote and lofty stars of litera- 
ture. 

M. de Chateaubriand seems to be sensible that he owes his 
memoirs to the world. The man by whose wisdom his fellow men 
can be taught, or by whose weakness they may be warned, whose 
successes can give courage to the timid, or whose failures can 
administer prudence to the bold, should feel that his experience 
is a tribute due to posterity. M. de Chateaubriand has from 
time to time allowed some sketches of his career to come into 
the world’s hands; but they have been less given, than suffered 
to escape, have less displayed the willingness of a full memory to 
disburthen itself for the pleasure of mankind, than the negligence 
of a mind unconsciously telling its own secrets, and then lapsing 
into silence as unconsciously once more. From those fragments 
we may glean that he is now about sixty years of age ;—that he 
has wandered over half the world, reaping many a lesson of sweet 
and bitter experience; and that he is at length withdrawn from 
all the struggles of ambition; looking to books for the tran- 
quillity which he has been unable to find among men; and 
taking a philosophic refuge from the darkening prospects of the 
French monarchy in the exercise of a pen fertile, vivid, and elo- 
quent beyond that of any other living writer of his country. 

M. de Chateaubriand is the representative, we hope not the 
final representative, of an ancient French family. A noble by 
birth, and still more so by nature, he came into public life at the 
commencement of the Revolution. There, like every manly and 
generous spirit of his order, he took the side of the throne. But 
that throne was no longer to be upheld by man. The hour-glass 
of the Bourbon monarchy had long been turned; and the brief 
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period that was to elapse before its last sands ran out was to 
exhibit only the waste of loyal blood, the infatuation of a court 
destined to be undone, and the fury to which a people may be 
stirred by the hot poison of revolution. When will the writer 
arise, to whom is to be delegated the great duty of giving the true 
picture of that Revolution to the world? We acknowledge with 
pleasure the force and fidelity of Mr. Alison’s work ow the sub- 
ject. It is by far the ablest historical performance of the century ; 
exhibiting remarkable diligence, without loss of spirit, and 
doing impartial justice, on higher principles than have hitherto 
been announced in history. While Hume writes like the man of 
the world, Gibbon like the infidel of the closet, Robertson like 
the Scottish professor, and Hallam like the lawyer's clerk, 
Alison writes like the Christian scholar, orator, and philosopher. 
But the subject is of such vastness and variety, so capable of 
being illustrated by minds of all degrees of vigour, and still so 
dependent on elucidations, themselves hidden deep in local 
character, in personal recollection, and in native sensibilities, 
that we shall not be satisfied, until we see the whole subject again 
shaped by some powerful mind of France. We desire, like the 
old Greek travellers in Egypt, to see not merely the magnitude 
and pomp of the temples, but the depths of the tombs within ; not 
merely to hear the voices from the oracles, but to tread the secret 
passages, and witness the actual speakers of the words, which 
from the shrine struck the hearts of the people. France, na- 
tionally, should undertake this work. Men of talent in any 
country may gather the fragments, and compound them into an 
imposing figure ; but the truth of likeness will still be unattain- 
able. ‘The articulations of the frame may be all complete; but 
all that we shall have can be no more than a semblance of life. 
Like the prophet’s vision, the valley of the dead may be un- 
covered by the hand of labour; but something higher still must 
be invoked before they can be more than skeletons, and come 
up, instinct with life, bone to his bone. 

If M. de Chateaubriand could chastise the effervescence of his 
style, extinguish the Bourbon lamp, which throws its coloured 
‘flame over his paper, let in the light of day upon his study, and 
resolve to see things by the eyes of his understanding, he, of all 
men living, would be the writer whom France should send forth 
as the historian of her last half century. He has feeling, ardour, 
and eloquence for the task. He might have knowledge. He 
ought to have inclination, But, to fit himself for this noble 
effort, he must abjure the besetting sins of his style and of his 
country. He must be neither the Democritus nor the Heracli- 
tus; he must abandon the gaiety which in the Frenchman so 
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simply glides into grimace, and the love for sorrow, which as 
simply glides into torture. He must forswear his magic lantern, 
abandon the delight of developing monsters on the wall, and dis+ 
dain to fill his sheet with picturesque extravagance. His English 
discipline should teach him the value of soberness, tranquillity, 
and truth. And, thus prepared, let him throw aside critiques 
and essays, scorn to waste his faculties on either the strength or 
feebleness of centuries dead and gone, start on his feet, and 
gird himself up for the race of historic immortality, : 

When the unfortunate Louis perished, M. de Chateaubriand 
followed the course of the French nobles, and took service in 
the army of Condé. Why has he neglected so fine a subject for his 
pen? The anxieties, the unhappy intrigues, the hereditary jea- 
lousies, the indefatigable courage, the desperate battles, and the 
final ruin of that most disastrous, brave, and ill-used é/ite of the 
French nobility, demand and deserve such an historian. . 

On the dispersion of the army, he wandered through Ger- 
many; and from Germany came to England, then the common 
refuge of the broken fortunes of France. ‘The national hospi- 
tality at that period was suitable to the national character,—wise, 
liberal, and comprehensive ; but what liberality can extend to every 
case of misfortune, where that misfortune extends to a people? 
There must be some neglected, from want of knowledge, and 
some from narrowness of means;—some who disdain to solicit, 
and some who, in the importunities of others, are forgotten. This 
portion of the exile’s history must be left to his own pen. How 
the man of genius subsists in adversity should be told only by himself, 
But the abilities by which he has signalized himself in his days of 
prosperous fortune could scarcely have been suffered to lie 
dormant in his day of necessity; and we may fairly conjecture 
that his authorship, however secret, was not inactive. Some time 
before his residence in this country, he crossed the Atlantic to 
the United States. Whether he found the popular dreams of 
republican perfection realized in the government, or not, he seems 
to have found little to charm him in his reception by the people, 
The man whose sensibilities shrink from Europe will probably 
not find much to soothe them in any other region of the globe; 
and the Frenchman, soon satisfied with the raptures of a demo- 
cracy, turned his steps to the forests. Power and grandeur are 
the offspring of nature, before she has been disturbed by man, 
In the untamed majesty of those solitudes his imagination exe 
panded, and perhaps even his taste was refined, The lesson 
which could be taught by neither the gaieties of the court, nor 
the struggles of the field, was unconsciously impressed by silence 
aud self-communion. And in the wilderness were formed those 
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faculties which were destined vet to restore the fallen loyalty of 
France; to combine ardour of invention with moral dignity; and 
to adorn the literature of his country with works, of whose bril- 
liancy she might boast, without raising a blush on the cheek of 
her virtue. 

At length the announcement that the throne was restored in 
France drew the eyes of all her exiles to a land whose enjoy- 
ments and elegancies appear to fix an indelible impress on the 
memory of the Frenchman.: The character of Napoleon was 
forgotten in the rapidity of his elevation. The means by which 
he rose were not suffered to divert the eye from the dazzling evi- 
dence that France had been raised along with him. If the foun- 
dation of his throne was built of the wrecks of the monarchy and 
the republic, incapable of uniting, and sure to give way to the 
first hostile hand; they were covered with the folds of a royal 
mantle so vast and so splendid, that, between those who admired 
and those who were blinded, between the worshippers of success 
and the slaves of fear, Europe, for the time, forgot its resistance 
m its homage. 

The emigrants, summoned to return by the wise policy of the 
Emperor, crowded back to France. ‘The court of Louis the Six- 
teenth had been revived, with still more imposing splendour. The 
old life of the noblesse was restored, but only with more vigorous 
excitement and manlier demands on their individual faculties. 
The men who, in the days of the monarchy, would have wasted 
their lives in the languid pursuits of overwrought pleasure, were 
now stimulated to salutary effort by public employments; by the 
demands made upon their energy in the midst of a generation 
reared in struggle; and by the prospects of that military and diplo- 
matic ambition, which found a high-road made from the Tuileries 
to every capital and cabinet of Europe. 

In those days all were enthusiasts who were not philosophers, and 
how small a portion have been philosophers in any age? Chateau- 
briand followed the stream of the French nobility in this return to 
Ms old channels. For a while his imagination betrayed him into 
the general allegiance to the extraordinary man who governed 
France. But he did not bow ignobly. Napoleon's habits held 
out a powerful attraction for the mind of a poet. Remote, stern, 
and solitary, he suffered nothing of his grandeur to be diminished 
by the common-place intercourse of mankind. Hidden from 
public view in a circle of statesmen and soldiers of high fame, he 
was almost wholly invisible to the popular eye, except on some 
great and chosen occasion, when he emerged from this living 
cloud, prepared to dazzle and perplex all minor curiosity by his 
full splendours. His private life was shrouded in mystery. His 
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public life consisted of those overwhelming bursts and profound 
obscurations which heightened each other’s effect, and alike bewil- 
dered the general mind. One great purpose of his conduct was 
evidently to make the feeling universal that he was not a man like 
other men; that he was gifted with other and loftier faculties, and 
made to accomplish bolder and more extended designs—that he 
was less a statesman than a governing mind; less a general than 
a genius of war; less a man than a destiny. His idea of a Na- 
poleon “ star,” even if it originated in charlatanism, may have 
grown upon such a mind, and shaped such a destiny. There 
is no stimulant of human powers so vivid as the belief that 
some high achievement is yet to be wrought by those powers, 
The mind which thinks itself made only to creep on the ground 
will never start upon its feet. All men of capacious intellects in- 
stinctively love to think that those intellects are given for more than 
the common career of life. ‘They delight to believe themselves 
urged on by some resistless hand to the labours and triumphs of 
greatness; to rank themselves, in some sense, with those high 
agencies which, invisible in their nature, yet palpably mould and 
urge the course of human things; to have some associate na- 
ture and kindred impulse with those resistless beings who “ ride 
in the whirlwind and direct the storm.” Napoleon’s mind was 
less European than Oriental. His singular subtlety, his remorse- 
less vindictiveness, his disregard of human life, were as Oriental as 
his passion for pomp, his haughty abstraction, and his rage of 
absolute power. He always had the vastness of Oriental conquest 
before his eye. ‘The triumphs of European war were trivial to 
him; his genius of battles was a colossus, with one foot on Europe 
and one on Asia; Tamerlane and Jenghiz Khan, sweeping’ 
half the world with their tempest of cavalry, were his models; and, 
at the first moment in which he found himself at the head of an 
independent army, in the invasion of Egypt, he sketched a plan 
of conquest stretching from Africa over Asia Minor on the one 
hand, and Hindostan on the other; his banner was to concentrate 
the horsemen of the South and the North, and then, with his 
trumpet sounding at once to the Nubian and the Tatar chivalry, 
he was to march his unnumbered columns on Europe and unite 
Paris with Calcutta and Pekin, 

No man can ever inflame the imaginations of others without 
first inflaming his own. The blood must glow in the heart, before 
it can kindle the extremities. If France was made an enthusiast 
by Napoleon, it was because her inspirer believed in his own! in- 
spiration. ‘They all drank of the same mingled cup of fire and 
blood, and all were alike maddened by the libation. But this was 
for the later periods of their career. In the beginning all was 
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triumph without toil. France was a temple of victory, to whose 
high altar nothing approached but the tributes and tributary kings 
of rival empires. ‘The nation were the joyous gazers on a per- 
petual succession of the perpetual fruits of victories crowding on 
each other. ‘The trumpet and the shout which proclaimed the 
coming of one glittering pageant were scarcely heard from one 
quarter of the horizon, when they were followed and eclipsed by the 
acclamations of another from the opposite region. But of this it 
was our fortune to see the catastrophe. ‘The day of pageants was 
to be fearfully recompensed by the day of sacrifices. ‘The light- 
nings which France, at once emulating and contemning the powers 
of Heaven, had launched at all nations, were at length gathered 
for vengeance, and launched from a loftier hand and with a more 
unerring aim. ‘The popular passions by which she had con- 
quered in the commencement of the revolutionary war were turned 
against her; the plunder of the people, the infinite insults to do- 
mestic life, the pauperism, bankruptcy, and wretchedness which 
had followed her track through Europe, like attendant fiends on 
the steps of some mighty minister of evil, consummating the havoc 
of war, all rose in retribution. With the fate of the necromancer 
in the Arabian tale, the spirits by which she had so long domi- 
neered rebelled against her, threw off their slavery for shapes of 
strength and terror, and, driving her into the last retreat of her 
splendid but demon palace, showered her with penal fire. 

M. de Chateaubriand, after an interval of leisure, applied him- 
self vigorously to literature, and produced the principal of those 
works which have founded his fame. But times were at hand 
which required exertions of a more hazardous, yet a more effective, 
order. ‘The armies of Europe were pressing on the French fron- 
tier. ‘Their war was against Napoleon; their peace was for 
France. The nation was weary of bearing, like an elephant, the 
war trappings and arms of a chieftain who drove it madly through 
the field, careless alike of trampling down friends and enemies. 
Long forgotten recollections revived. France remembered with 
returning loyalty the days of peace and opulence which she had 
enjoyed before she was seized with the frenzy of revolution. But 
Napoleon, though broken, was still powerful; the hook was in 
the nostrils of the Leviathan, yet he was not to be approached 
without danger from his dying strength. In this crisis, the Vis- 
count de Chateaubriand gallantly defied the hazard, thew himself 
forward at the head of public opinion, and in his eloquent and 
powerful pamphlet, “‘ Bonaparte and the Bourbons,” proclaimed 
the ancient line of the monarchy. 

Another revolution has followed. The Bourbons, relying on 
the priesthood, in a country where the priesthood itself had fallen 
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into scorn; counting on the noblesse, whom they had coldly neg- 
lected ; and taking the voice of courtiers and chamberlains for the 
voice of the nation; suddenly found themselves enveloped in a 
new state of things. Political peril was every where round them, 
Rash advisers, alienated friends, a perplexed ministry, and a pau- 
perized priesthood, were the last elements of their strength. Those 
giddy voyagers in the political balloon of their own luckless infla- 
tion had floated on, with clouds above and clouds below, the one 
confusing the light of day, the other hiding the earth from their 
eyes, until they suddenly found the atmosphere cleared round 
them, only to show that they hung over a region of which they 
knew nothing. ‘To reach the ground in safety was discovered to 
be altogether beyond their skill; to remain where they were was 
only to expose themselves to the first flash of the storm; and their 
only alternative was, to give way to the chance of the time, and be 
swept into returnless exile. 

With the ruin of the Bourbon cause, their ablest champion felt 
that his political career was involved. M, de Chateaubriand re- 
tired to his study ; and, declaring himself alike weary of the toils of 
public life and contemptuous of its rewards, thenceforth devoted 
his accomplished mind to the duty of at once illustrating his country 
by his personal labours, and stimulating her noblest ambition by a 
knowledge of the rival genius of Europe. 

The title of these volumes tolerably expresses their nature, 
They contain a variety of rather rambling and disjointed, yet in- 
genious and interesting, remarks upon English authorship. Those 
remarks are largely interspersed with recollections, maxims, 
theories, and visions of other times, other lands, and other litera- 
tures. But, if the connexion is feeble, the materials are vivid. 
If the learning makes but few pretensions to profundity, none 
will deny its claims to elegance; and the mind must be singu- 
larly fastidious, or singularly furnished, which can lay down 
these volumes without having derived pleasure from their grace, 
and information from their knowledge. ‘The author thus details 
their contents; the whole being originally intended as intro- 
ductory to his translation of Milton. 


Ist. ‘* Some detached pieces of my early studies, corrected in style, 
and rectified with regard to opinions, &c. 

2d. “ Various extracts from my memoirs, happening to be con- 
nected with the translation. 

3d. “ Recent researches relative to the subject of these volumes. 

“ T have visited the United States; I have lived eight years an exile 
in England. After residing in London as an emigrant, I have returned 
thither as an ambassador. I believe, that I am as thoroughly ac- 
quainted with English as any man can be with a language foreign to his 
own. 
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After some general remarks on his authorities, he reverts to 
his performance. 


“ In this review of English literature I have treated, at considerable 
length, of Milton, because it was written expressly on account of the 
Paradise Lost. I show that revolutions have approximated Milton to 
us; that he is become a man of our times; that he was as great a 
writer in prose as in verse; prose conferred celebrity on him during 
his life, poetry after his death. But the renown of the prose writer is 
lost in the glory of the poet.” 


He then touches on those eccentric views, which form the 
most singular, yet much the most amusing, part of his perform- 
ance. 


** In this historical glance I have not stuck close to my subject. 1 
have treated of every thing: the present, the past, and the future. I 
digress hither and thither. When I meet with the middle ages, I talk 
of them,—when I run foul of the Reformation, I talk of it. When I 
come to the English revolution, it reminds me of our own; and I ad- 
vert to the events and the actors of the latter.” 

Personal recollections give pungency to those retired thoughts ; 
and the noble sufferer in the cause of the Bourbons is fully enti- 
tled to take advantage of his experience. 


“ If an English royalist is thrown into jail, I think of the cell which 
I occupied at the prefecture of police. ‘The English poets lead me to 
the French poets. Lord Byron brings to my recollection my exile in 
England, my walks to Harrow-on-the-Hill, and my travels to Venice. 
The book is composed of miscellanies, which have all tones. They 
pass from literary criticism, lofty or familiar, to historical observa- 
tions, narratives, portraits, and remembrances, general and personal.” 


In a work of this order, nothing could be easier than to criti- 
cise. It embraces the whole progress of the human mind for a 
thousand years. What eye can trace every step of that immense 
march through the heights and depths of centuries, through the 
convulsions of empires, and the clouds of war, without leaving 
long intervals, which every man may fill up at his chance of error? 
It is unquestionably much more productive to the reader, to lay 
before him the conceptions of a vivid, keen, and philosophical 
mind investigating this boundless region of human change; if 
sometimes bewildered, yet bewildered by its own vigour ; plunging 
into darkness by its passion for difficulty; and vanquished only, 
hike Milo in his oak, by attempting too bold a mastery over 
things not made to be overcome; but at other times displaying 
the triumphs of talent; throwing an eagle-glance on those colossal 
revolutions, whose shapes were forgotten in the darkness of ages ; 
and, even where the glance is too rapid for knowledge, delighting 
us by the eagle breadth and power of wing, which bears it from 
promontory to promontory, over the yast and misty valley below, 
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We have thus, in a brief space, a painter’s and poet’s sketch of 
the most picturesque of all periods—the middle ages :— 

“ Those ages might seem the work of imagination, In antiquity, 
each nation springs from its own stock. The primitive spirit, insinu- 
ating itself everywhere, renders manners and institutions alike. The 
middle ages seem to be composed of the wrecks of a thousand socie- 
ties. Roman civilization, even Paganism, had left their vestiges in 
it. Christianity gave it a faith and solemnities. The Gothic, Bur- 
gundian, Danish, and Norman barbarians retained the character of 
their races. All kinds of property, all kinds of law, all forms of 
liberty, and all degrees of slavery, were blended. You would almost 
take them to be the work of different nations, who merely agreed to 
have one common master and one common altar.” 


The architecture formed a remarkable distinction from all the 
past and all the future. 

“ The first Christian churches in the West were only temples turned 
inside out. The Pagan worship was external, and the decoration of 
the temple was external; the Christian worship was internal, and the 
decoration of the church was internal. The pillars were transferred 
from the outside to the inside. The church surpassed in dimensions 
the temple, because the Christians sat beneath the roof of the church, 
but the Pagans under the peristyle of the temple. But when the 
Christians became masters, they also adorned their buildings on the 
side towards the landscape and the sky * * * *, The tombs were of 
the Gothic fashion, and the church, which covered them like an im- 
mense canopy, seemed to be moulded on their form. The arts of 
design shared in this composite style, and the walls and windows were 
covered with painted landscapes, scripture subjects, and scenes of 
national history.” 


lt might be added, too, that the tombs exhibited in their mag- 
nitude and decoration a striking change of religious feeling. 
Paganism expended but little decoration in general on the tomb. 
It was only Christianity that learned to honour the body, as des- 
tined to be again summoned from the grave. The Egyptians 
alone, of all the heathen world, paid honour to the body; and 
this was from the same, though perverted, idea of the re-union 
of body and soul. The Pagan world in general treated it with 
neglect, and either consumed it on the funeral pile, or flung it 
into an unmarked grave. A few of the Roman tombs are noble 
monuments, but the infinite multitude were mingled with the 
dust without a memorial. The Christian alone feels the sacred- 
ness of death, regards the body as a deposit to be again resumed, 
and marks its place in the earth as the spot where lies an inheritor 
of glory. 

A singular and powerful propensity to cover the land with 
building was a characteristic of the later portion of the middle 
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ages. This arose from the state of the times. Large sums 
were amassed by the monks, through the bequests of those who 
could neither keep nor expend their wealth, The monks, un- 
able to employ those treasures to advantage, or retain them 
unemployed in sec urity, expended them in enlarging their monas- 
teries, building cathedrals, and decorating both in the most 
luxuriant style of the arts. The nobles, who aimed at being 
independent of their kings, and were thus exposed to perpetual 
inroads, found no resource but in fortifying their own dwellings, 
“‘ In the short space of eighteen years, from 1136 to 1154, no 
fewer than eleven hundred castles were built in England alone.” 
The picturesque almost necessarily arose from the new, wild, and 
adventurous circumstances of the time. The necessity, which 
the perpetual hazard of attack imposed, to fix on a commanding 
situation, planted the continental castles in the midst of preci- 
pices, on the summit of bold eminences, in the centre of vast 
forests, or in the gorges of wild ravines. ‘There the structure 
rose, shaped into grandeur by the ground, and made still more 
superb and solemn by the associations of the landscape. Time, 
which has extinguished the feudal pomps of the counts and barons, 
has mellowed the terrors of those wild receptacles of half- 
barbarian power. But we can still imagine the mingled feelings 
with which the traveller through the immensity of a German 
forest in the tenth century, must have heard the strange dis- 
sonance, or seen the lights on tower and roof, that announced 
the fortress of the territorial lord. Whether he were to feel his 
violence, or share his hospitality, the effect must have been 
equally forcible. ‘The warder, the tower, the massive chain, the 
subterranean dungeon, were the stern features in one aspect ; 
in the other, the lavish banquet, the tapestried hall, the blaze of 
unnumbered torches, the concourse of mailed warriors, the pre- 
sence of dames glittering with jewels and embroidery, the song 
of minstrels, the rude festivity of the armed retainers, who still 
kept the manners of their barbarian freedom and fellowship-—the 
whole prodigal, bold, and magnificent self-indulgence of a life 
half-savage yet stately ; of the rudeness of the north, mingled 
with the pomp of Italian life; of power in full possession of all 
its desires, combining the most profuse voluptuousness with 
the most iron ambition. This was essentially the reign of the 
picturesque. Another province, a vast and most striking one, 
was opened in the scenes of ecclesiastical life; the singular 
union of superstition with power. All here was contrast, the 
gloomiest discipline with the most boundless luxury—the seclu- 
sion, the privation, the solitary toil, the stern penance, the wild 
pilgrimage, the dwelling in the desert, the whole solemn and 
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startling mortification of monastic life, alternating with the public 
life of the priesthood of Rome; the ample revenues, the regal 
favours, the subtlety of the court intrigue, the hot rivalry for 
public distinctions, the vision of mitres, cardinals’ hats and 
tiaras—the hours spent amid the effigies of saints and the 
tombs of martyrs, and the hours of stately festivity, the more 
keenly enjoyed from the previous privation; the vigil and the 
holiday, the mass and the banquet, the fast, and the opulent 
abundance of the refectory, all following in perpetual succession, 
and all animated, shaped, and sharpened, by the consciousness 
that all were exclusive, all belonged to them as a superior order, 
all were shut out from the participation of the world. 

In speaking of the middle ages, the idea of general poverty is 
habitually included. This is an error. The investigator who 
fixes his eye on the lower ranks a/one, will find them exhibiting 
the squalidness of barbarous life; but, if he should turn from 
them and fix it on the higher ranks alone, he would be dazzled 
by the profusion of their splendour, One of the most curious 
circumstances of ceconomics is the quantity of wealth which has 
been sustained at all times in the world; the chief distinction 
between ancient times and modern being, that the wealth is now 
more equally divided, the lower classes possessing more than 
their ancestors, the higher less. But this is an advantage 
largely for the benefit of general society: for, that vast numbers 
should be daily growing into comfort is palpably better for the 
progress of mankind, than that a few should shine in exclusive 
opulence. Yet the change has its disadvantages. The age of 
exclusive opulence has always been the age of the arts, of the 
noblest architecture, of the most creative works of the pencil, of 
the most living sculpture, of every effort of natural genius, which 
leaves its labours to posterity as magnificent monuments of the 
prowess of the human mind. Royal treasures have given us the 
palaces of Europe, monkish accumulations the cathedrals, the 
monopolies of trade by the Italian merchants those  gal- 
leries of painting and sculpture, attesting the existence of talents 
in their country of which later times afford no example. The 
more minute distribution has extinguished the power of reward- 
ing ability on the scale of grandeur, and, unless thus called, it 
will not come. The popular jealousy of national expenditure 
famishes the arts; all the public memorials of Europe grow 
more beggarly day by day; penury is the priest, and parsimony 
the presiding goddess. The arts fly fron: both, and magnificence 
even of dress is to be found only among those nations whom we 
term barbarians, and even there it is perishing. The Turk him- 
self is stripping off his jewelled turban, his silken shawl, and his 
ve 
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gold-embroidered caftan. Yet there the genius of ancient mag- 
nificence will have its ample revenge. The Turk is stripping 
himself for the scaffold. 

Let our modern dames envy or emulate, if they will, the bril- 
liant equipment of a lady of the fourteenth century. 


“The gentlewomen wore very fine linen next to the skin. They 
were dressed in high tunics covering the bosom, embroidered on the 
right breast with the arms of their husband, on the left with those of 
their family. Sometimes they wore their hair combed down smooth 
upon the forehead, and covered with a small cap interlaced with 
ribands ; at others they allowed the hair to float loosely over their 
shoulders; at others again they built it up into a pyramid three feet 
high, suspending to it either wimples, or long veils, or stripes of silk, 
descending to the ground and fluttering in the wind. At the time of 
Queen Isabeau, it was found necessary to enlarge the doorways both 
in height and breadth, in order to afford a passage for the ladies’ head- 
dresses. These head-dresses were supported by two curved horns, 
the frame-work of this structure. From the top of the horn on the 
right side hung a piece of light stuff, which the wearer suffered to 
float, or which she drew over her bosom like a wimple, by twisting it 
round the left arm. A lady in full dress displayed collars, bracelets, 
and rings. To her girdle, enriched with gold, pearls, and precious 
stones, was fastened an embroidered pouch : she galloped on a palfrey, 
carrying a bird on her fist, or a cane in her hand. ‘ What can be more 
ridiculous,’ says Petrarch, in a letter addressed to the Pope in 1366, 
‘than to see men girthed round the body. Below, long peaked shoes ; 
above, caps laden with feathers: hair tressed, moving this way and 
that, behind them, like the tail of an animal, and turned up on the 
forehead with ivory-headed pins!’ Pierre of Blois adds, that it was 
the fashion to talk mincingly. And what language was so spoken ?— 
the language of Robert Wace and the Roman du Rou, of Ville- 
Hardouin, Joinville, and Froissart ! 

“The luxury in dress and entertainments exceeded all belief: we 
are but paltry personages in comparison with those barbarians of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Then were seen at a tournament 
a thousand knights attired in a uniform robe of silk, called cointise, 
and on the morrow they appeared in new vestments equally magnifi- 
cent. (Matthew Paris.) One of the dresses of Richard II., King of 
England, cost thirty thousand marks of silver, (Knighton.) Sir 
John Arundel had no fewer than fifty-two complete suits of apparel 
for his own person, of cloth of gold, or of tissue. (Holinshed’s 
Chron.) 

“ At another tournament, sixty superb horses richly caparisoned, 
each led by an esquire, first filed off one by one, preceded by 
trumpeters and minstrels ; then came sixty young ladies mounted on 
palfreys, magnificently attired, each leading by a silver chain a knight 
armed at all points. Dancing and music formed part of these bandors 
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(festivities.) The king, the prelates, the knights, danced to the sound 
of viols, bagpipes, and cheffonies.” 


The middle ages were proverbially the prison of the human 
mind. But, while they restricted the faculties, they gave full 
license to the passions of man. Like many another prison, they 
exhibited Jicentiousness, only on a broader scale ; profligacy, the 
more stimulated by being in the dark; grossness the more un- 
checked for being shared in by authority. It was a carousal of 
the felon and the turnkey together. 


“ Baronius, so favourably disposed towards the court of Rome, 
calls the tenth century the age of iron, such was then the depravity 
prevailing in the church. The distinguished and learned Gherbert, 
before he became pope by the name of Sylvester II., and when only 
archbishop of Rheims, said, ‘ Deplorable Rome, thou once affordedst 
to our ancestors the most dazzling lights; but now we only derive 
from thee the most frightful darkness . . . . We have beheld John 
Octavian conspiring, in the midst of a thousand prostitutes, against the 
very Otho whom he had proclaimed emperor. He is overthrown, and 
Leo the Neophyte succeeds him. Otho withdraws from Rome, and 
Octavian enters it; he drives away Leo, cuts off the fingers, hands, 
and nose of John the deacon, and, after putting to death many dis- 
tinguished personages, soon perishes himself. Can it still be possible 
to assert that so great a number of priests of the Almighty, worthy by 
their lives and their merits of enlightening the world, should submit to 
such monsters, destitute of all knowledge of divine and human 
sciences ?" 

“St. Bernard evinces as little indulgence for the vices of his age; 
St. Louis was compelled to overlook the dissoluteness and disorders 
prevailing in his army. During the reign of Philip the Fair, a council 
was convoked for the express purpose of applying a remedy to the 
depravation of morals. In 1351, the prelates and mendicant orders 
laid their mutual grievances before Clement VII., at Avignon. This 
pope, who was favourable to the monks, rebuked the prelates in 
the following language: ‘ Will ye speak of humility, ye who are so 
vain and pompous in your horses and equipages? will ye speak of 
poverty, ye who are so rapacious that all the benefices in the world 
would not satisfy your cravings? what shall I say of your chastity ? 
. . » » Ye hate mendicants, ye close your doors against them, whilst 
your houses are thrown open to sycophants and persons of scandalous 
lives (leonibus et truffatoribus.)’ 

“‘ Simony was general ; priests everywhere violated the rule of celi- 
bacy ; an abbot of Noreis had eighteen children. In Biscay no priests 
were admitted unless they had their gossips, in other words, wives, 
supposed to be legitimate. 

* Petrarch writes to a friend: ‘ Avignon has become a hell, the 
sink of every abomination. The houses, the palaces, the churches, the 
thrones of the pontiff and the cardinals, the air, the earth, everything 
is impregnated with falsehood ; a future world, the last judgment, the 
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punishments of hell, the joys of paradise, are held in the light of 
absurd and childish fables.’ In support of these assertions, Petrarch 
quotes certain scandalous anecdotes respecting the debauchery of the 
cardinals. 

“ In a sermon preached before the pope, in 1364, Doctor Nicholas 
Orem proved, by six arguments, deduced from the disregard of the 
Christian doctrine, the pride of the prelates, the tyranny of the heads 
of the church, and their aversion for truth; that Antichrist would not 
be long before he made his appearance.” 


The Reformation, the greatest event since the fall of the Roman 
empire, occupies, as it ought, a large share of these pages. The 
Author evidently thinks of it like a philosopher, but he writes of it 
like a Romanist. Much must be allowed for a resident in a 
Romish country, for a mind captivated by the picturesque of the 
religion, and for the impressions of infancy, enforced by the seve- 
rities of fortune. He thus alludes to Luther’s journey to Rome :— 


“There he found incredulity seated on the tomb of St. Peter, and 
paganism revived in the Vatican. Julius II., with a helmet on his 
head, dreamt only of battles; and the cardinals, ciceronians in their 
language, were transformed into poets, diplomatists and warriors. 
Ready to turn Ghibeline, papacy had, without being itself aware of it, 
abdicated the temporal authority; the Pope, by becoming a prince in 
the style of other princes, had ceased to be the representative of the 
Christian republic ; he had relinquished the fearful office of Tribune of 
Nations, with which the popular election had formerly invested him. 
This escaped Luther’s observation; he only took the narrow view of 
things; and returned to Germany, being merely struck with the scandal 
exhibited by the atheism and corrupt morals of the court of Rome. 

* Julius II. was succeeded by Leo X., Luther's rival; the pope and 
the monk divided the age between them; Leo X. imparted to it his 
name, and Luther his power. 

“The pope was desirous of completing the church of St. Peter; 
money was wanting for this object. Destitute of that faith which ren- 
dered the middle ages lavish of their treasures, Rome called to mind the 
days when Christianity contributed by its alms to the erection of ca- 
thedrals and abbeys. Leo X. authorized the Dominicans to sell in 
Germany the indulgences, the distribution of which was formerly con- 
fided to the order of Augustines. Luther, having become provincial 
. vicar of the Augustines, declaimed against the abuse of these indul- 
gences. He addressed himself to the Bishop of Brandenburg and the 
Archbishop of Mentz: he obtained only an evasive answer from the 
former ; the latter made no reply. He then publicly promulgated the 
theses, which he proposed to maintain against indulgences. Germany 
was shaken: Tetzel burned Luther’s propositions ; the students of Wit- 
temberg burnt the propositions of Tetzel. Astounded at his own suc- 
cess, Luther would willingly have retraced his steps. 

** Leo X. heard from afar a clamour springing up beyond the Alps, 
and arising amongst barbarians. ‘ A quarrel between monks,’ said 
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Leo. The Athenians despised the barbarians of Macedonia. The 
predilection of the prince of the church for literature prevailed over 
loftier considerations ; brother Luther, in his opinion, was gifted with 
‘a noble genius.’ Fra Martino haveva un bellissimo ingenio. Neverthe- 
less, in order to humour his theologians, he summoned this noble genius 
to Rome.”—vol. i. p. 151—153. 


On the trying topic of celibacy, the unquestionable source of 
measureless miseries and vices in the continental Church—the 
tenet which filled and fills so many monasteries and nunneries 
with beings vowed to unhappiness and uselessness for life—M. de 
Chateaubriand writes in the spirit of a poet. He overlooks the 
reality, and weeps over the romance; he forgets the sufferer and 
is enamoured of the chaplet, the veil, and the confessional— 
“ Luther married a nun!” he pathetically exclaims— 


* All this may, perhaps, be consistent with nature. But there exists 
a loftier nature. However exemplary may be the virtues of a married 
couple, they can scarcely inspire confidence and respect when taking 
the conjugal oath at that altar where their vows of chastity and solitude 
had been pronounced. Never will a Christian pour into the bosom of 
a priest the concealed burthen of his life, if that priest owns any other 
spouse than that mysterious Church, which preserves the secret of errors 
inviolate, and administers consolation to sorrow.” 


The Viscount evidently conceives, that no married man can keep 
a secret from the paramount authority of the fair partner of his 
bosom; and that confessing to a married priest would be equiva- 
lent to telling the story to the world. As the Viscount has not 
the misfortune to be a célibataire, we should not have expected 
such a sentiment from him. But, that a slur may not lie on 
matrimony, let it be known, that no bosom of the most retentive 
priest who ever listened to the frailties of a Frenchman, can be 
more retentive than that of hundreds and thousands of the sex 
whom he so ungallantly presumes to be gossips from their cradle. 
His description, however, of Luther’s conjugal habits is an answer 
to his libel against marriage in the person of the great Reformer. 

“ The nun whom Luther took to wife was named Catherine de Bora; 
he loved her, lived in harmony with her, and laboured with his own 
hands for her support. He who made princes, and deprived the clergy 
of its wealth, remained a poor man; like our early revolutionists, he 
gloried in his indigence. We read in his will these affecting words: — 

* * T declare that we have neither ready money, nor property of any 
kind. This is not to be wondered at, if it be considered that we possess 
no other revenue than my salary and a few presents.’ 

“In his domestic life and his private opinions, Luther inspires us 
with interest. He has many noble ideas respecting nature, the Bible, 
schools, education, faith, and laws. His remarks on the press excite 
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our curiosity ; an individual idea leads him to a general truth and to an 
insight into futurity. 

“¢ The press is the last and the supreme gift, the summum et pos- 
tremum donum, by means of which the Almighty promotes the things of 
the Gospel. It is the last blaze that bursts forth before the extinction 
of the world. Thanks be to God, we at last behold its splendour.’ 

“ Let us listen to Luther in the privacy of his domestic feelings. 

“¢ This child (his son) and all that belongs to me, is hated by their 
adherents, hated of the whole host of devils. Nevertheless, this child 
is not disconcerted by his enemies, he is not disturbed at so many and 
such powerful lords bearing him so much ill-will; he gaily sucks the 
breast, looks around with a loud laugh, and lets them snarl to their 
hearts’ content.’ 

*‘ Speaking again of his children in another place he says: 

*«¢ Such would have been our thoughts in paradise, simple and un- 
affected ; innocent, free from malignity and hypocrisy, we should have 
been, in very truth, like this child, when he speaks of God, and feels 
so assured of him.’ ”—vol. i. p. 170, 171. 


Luther lost one of his children, and his sorrows on that touch- 
ing loss, one of those calamities that might almost balance the 
question between the helpless solitude of single life and the hap- 


piness of woman’s society, show what softness of feeling was in 
that heart of fire :— 


“ ¢ Elizabeth, my little girl, is dead. Strange to say, her loss has 
left me a sick heart, a woman's heart, so intense is my sorrow. [| never 
could have imagined that a father could feel so much tenderness for his 
child. 

“* « Her features, her words, her gestures, during life and on her death- 
bed, are deeply engraved in my heart. Oh my obedient and dutiful 
daughter! the very death of Christ (and what in comparison are all other 
deaths) cannot, as it should, drive her from my memory. 

“« * Think, however, dearest Catherine, whither she is gone. She has 
assuredly finished a happy journey. The flesh, no doubt, bleeds; such 
is its nature; but the spirit lives and finds itself at ease. Children dis- 
pute not; they believe as they are taught; all in children is pure sim- 
plicity. Their death is free from cares and anguish; they have no 
doubts, no temptations, at the approach of death, no bodily pain; they 
but fall asleep as it were.’ 

“ When we read such tender, such religious, such affecting sentiments, 
our anger is appeased, we forget the fierceness of the sectary. 

“ The death of his father inspired him with these words, of biblical 
depth and simplicity. 

“* T succeed to his name; now am I, for my family, the old Luther. 
It is now my turn, my right, to follow him through death.’ 

“ When Luther became ill and sad at heart, he said : 

“* The empire falls, monarchs fall, priests fall, the whole world 


totters, as the approaching fall of a large mansion is announced by little 
lizards.’ 
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Luther's was a peaceful death; he wished to die, and said : 

** * May our Lord soon come and take me away! may he come, above 
all, with his last judgment; I am prepared to hold out my neck ; let him 
hurl the thunderbolt, and may rest be my portion!’ 

“« * Shame upon us! we do not give the tithe of our lives to God ; 
and we presumptuously hope to deserve heaven by one good work ! 
What have I myself done ? 

* * * * * * x 

“ * This little bird has chosen its place of shelter, and will sleep un- 
disturbed ; it has no uneasiness, never dreams of to-morrow’s home ; it 
remains quietly perched on its little branch, and leaves the care of itself 
to God. 

“ *T recommend my soul to thee, oh my Lord Jesus Christ! About 
to quit this terrestrial body, and to be cut off from this life, I know that 
I shall rest for ever near thee.’ 

“ He again thrice repeated: In manus tuas commendo spiritum meum ; 
redemisti me, Domine, Deus veritatis. On a sudden, he closed his eyes 
and fainted away. Count Albert and his wife, as well as the medical 
attendants, employed all possible means to bring him to himself; with 
much difficulty they succeeded. Doctor Jonas then said to him: ‘ Re- 
verend father, do you die true to the faith you have taught? He an- 
swered by a distinct yes, and again fell asleep. He soon grew pale, 


became cold, breathed deeply once more, and expired.”—vol. i. p. 172 
—174. 


The name of Bossuet survives, as that of the most eloquent 
divine of the Romish church during the last three centuries. His 
style, lofty, rapid, and bold, less resembles that of his country than 
of Greece or England. Our readers will thank us for quoting so 
characteristic a specimen of his powers, as his sketch of Luther. 
The prejudices of his church naturally cloud his view of the mo- 
tives of that memorable man; but his native admiration of genius 
breaks forth in lofty and irrepressible panegyric. If Bossuet 
envied any man, it must have been the vigour, the intrepidity, the 
nervous eloquence, and the illustrious triumph, of Luther. 


“The two parties who share the Reformation between them have 
alike acknowledged him as their author. The highest praises have been 
bestowed upon him by others, besides the Lutherans, his immediate sec- 
taries ; Calvin often admires his virtues, his magnanimity, his constancy, 
the rare ingenuity he displayed in his attacks against the pope; he is the 
trumpet, or rather the thunderbolt ; a thunderbolt which has awakened 
the world from its lethargy: it was not Luther who spoke; it was God 
who dealt his blows through Luther’s mouth. He possessed, no doubt, 
great strength of genius, great powers of speech, a vivid and impetuous 
eloquence, which engaged and delighted his hearers ; extraordinary bold- 
ness, when he found himself backed and applauded, and an air of autho- 
rity which made his disciples tremble in his presence, so that they dared 
not contradict him in trifles any more than in important matters. It was 
not the people alone who considered Luther as a prophet ; he was repre- 
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sented as such by the initiated of his party. Melancthon, who placed 
himself under his guidance at the commencement of these altercations, 
allowed himself at first to be so persuaded that there was something ex- 
traordinary and prophetic in this man, that he could not for a long time 
recover from his astonishment. In spite of the many defects which he 
daily discovered in his master, he wrote to Erasmus, in reference to 
Luther: Prophets, you are aware, should be brought to the test, and not 
despised. Nevertheless, this new prophet gave way to the most violent 
excesses of passion. He overstrained évery thing ; because prophets, at 
the bidding of God, uttered awful invectives, he became the most violent 
of men, the most prolific in outrageous language. Luther spoke of him- 
self in a manner to raise a blush among his friends. Proud of his know- 
ledge, which was in reality slender, though great for the time in which 
he lived, and too great for his salvation and for the repose of the church, 
he placed himself above all men, not only those of his own, but of the 
most distinguished by-gone ages. It must be acknowledged that he pos- 
sessed much strength of mind; nothing was wanting to him but that 
rule of conduct which can only be found in the church, and ander the 
sway of legitimate authority. Had Luther remained under this sway, 
so indispensable for all minds to submit to, and especially for fiery and 
impetuous minds, such as he possessed ; could he have retrenched from 
his speeches his transports of violence, bis scurrility, his brutal insolence; 
the strength with which he bandles the truth would not have been 
wielded for the purposes of seduction. Accordingly, we still find him 
invincible, when he comments upon the ancient dogmas which he had 
drawn from the church; pride, however, was an unfailing attendant 
upon his triumphs.” —vol. i. p. 180—182. 


The results of the Reformation are looked on with no friendly 
eye, yet this is the testimony which is forced from the lips of the 
living leader of “ religion” according to the ancient regime of 
France :— 

“There are truths respecting the Reformation which it would be 
unjust to deny. By opening modern ages, it separated them from the 
undefined interval which succeeded the termination of the middle ages. 
It awakened ideas of ancient equality. It metamorphosed a society ex- 
clusively military into a civil, rational, and industrious society. It gave 
birth to the modern property of capital, a moveable, progressive and 
unlimited property, which opposed the limited, fixed, and despotic pro- 
ee of land. This is an immense benefit, but it is mixed with much 
evil. 

The nature of this evil, however, is not such as to alarm Eng- 
lishmen much; since it consists chiefly in its not supplying the 
quantity of sentiment which the Viscount thinks essential. ‘Thus 
it is admitted, on the evidence of this rather reluctant witness, that 
* Protestantism is equitable, moral, and punctual in the discharge 
of its duty ; that it clothes the naked, that it shelters the poor, that it 
relieves misfortune.” We are content with this praise, for it 
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amounts to the fact, that Protestantism effectually does all the 
substantial duties of humanity and religion. But the Frenchman 
does not think it tender enough; it may clothe the naked, “ but 
it does not warm them in its bosom ;” it may feed the poor, but 
it does not dwell and weep with them in their most abject 
haunts.” We believe that the poor themselves would -sreatly 
prefer being clothed, fed and lodged, by protestant good sense and 
good feeling, to their being warmed in bosoms and wept with by 
the most tender and beggarly enthusiast alive. But—* the ca 
tholic priest blesses the body of the deceased beggar, as the sacred 
remains of a being beloved by God.” We are satistied that the 
beggar himself, if he were not a mendicaut by profession, would 
be much better pleased with the man who would keep him alive, 
and give him the means of labouring for his bread. But “ the 
protestant pastor forsakes the beggar on his death-bed.” ‘This we 
entirely deny. It is one of the most important, constant, and 
strongly urged duties of the protestant pastor, to attend the bed, 
whether of sickness or of death, and administer the consolations of 
prayer and the knowledge of Scripture. Still he does not satisfy 
the noble requisitionist. ‘ ‘The grave is not an object of religious 
veneration; he has no faith in those explatory prayers, by which 
a friend may deliver a suffering soul.” Certainly not. He has 
not the slightest belief that the prayers of any man can deliver a 
suffering soul, and he therefore offers no such prayers. ‘To offer 
them may be romantic and pathetic; the attitude may look tragic 
in a picture, or the prayer sound touchingly in a drama; but, as 
he finds o authority for the act in the only volume by which the 
Christian is to be guided, he leaves the rescuing of souls from pur- 
gatory to those who love to amuse their imaginations with impos- 
sible charity, and virtue that costs them nothing. 

Yet, it is monstrous to regard “ as a natural reaction the re- 
kindling of the dying flame of catholic fanaticism. It may thus,” 
says the Viscount, “‘ be considered as the indirect cause of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, the disturbances of the League, the 
assassination of Henry LV., the murders in [reland, the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, and the dragonnades.” Unquestionably— 
as, if there had been no Reformation, there would have been no 
protestants, and if no protestants, no victims to plunder, banish- 
ment, and massacre. On this principle the robber is not the crimi- 
nal, but the traveller whose purse tempts him to the highway. The 
tyrant is not the oppressor, but the subject whose person and pro- 
perty he longs to seize. ‘The inquisitor was but an innocent in- 
Strument of necessity, impelled by the formidable fact, that men 


exercised their understandings, and ventured to have a conscience 
of their own. 
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But Protestantism “ has not built any great cathedrals; it has 
not produced the gothic architecture, which rivals in details, and 
eclipses in grandeur, the monuments of Greece.” This is allowed. 
But the reason lies, not in the dulness of Protestantism, but, as 
has been already observed, in the change of society. ‘The wealth 
once in the hands of kings is now in those of nations. The 
treasures amassed by superstition, have passed from the grasp of 
monks to the use of the people. The luxuries of mankind once 
were the rule, their necessities are now thelimit. The thin popu- 
lation which were once contained in a few vast temples, are now 
a mighty multitude demanding temples in every district of the 
land. ‘The provincial cathedrals are replaced by thousands of 
village churches, and even they are too few. The population 
still bursts its narrow confines, and the demand must be met 
by throwing open new gates for the worship of the nation. 

There can be no great charm to the English reader in the Vis- 
count’s critiques on Milton, for there can be neither novelty nor 
justice. No poet can ever be felt by a foreigner. ‘The vigour 
of his thoughts, the depth of his philosophy, or the brilliancy of 
his imagination, may receive their due praise, because they may 
address themselves to his comprehension. But the whole beauty 
of his language is a blank. It is beyond the power of any 
foreigner to appreciate the delicacies of expression, to measure 
the minute force of phrases, to catch the colourings of words, to 
seize the fleeting and exquisite essence that constitutes poetic 
language, in a strange tongue. No Englishman can feel the 
poetic charm of Racine. No Frenchman can feel the poetic 
charm of Shakspeare. The proof is simple. Let the English- 
man read a speech of Racine in the ear of the Frenchman. ‘The 
countenance of our Gallic friend will inevitably show, that he 
regards himself as listening to a good-natured barbarian. Let 
the Frenchman in turn read a scene of Shakspeare, John Bull, in 
his most polished state, will not be able to suppress a smile at 
the grotesqueness of foreign ambition. The obvious fact is 
that, though nations may communicate their prose treasures with 
sufficient ease, their poetry is incommunicable. ‘The meaning 
alone can be given. ‘The brilliancy, vividness, and elegance of the 
expression, vanish in the transfer. The flower is not to be ex- 
tracted from the crucible in any other shape than ashes; its com- 
ponent parts may be there, but the spirit has gone off in the 
distillation. This forms the prominent folly of the pretence to 
enjoy the rhythm and measures of the Greek and Latin poets. 
How is it possible to enjoy the music of language, of which we 
do not retain a single tone? No man living pronounces a single 
word, perhaps a single letter, as the Greek or Retna pronounced 
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it. What would be the result, in the instance of any modern 
language. The attempt has never been made without the most 
ridiculous failure. Every one remembers the Marquis proprie- 
faire of Ermenonville’s epitaph on Shenstone. 


* Under this plain stone, 
Lies Thomas Shenstone, 
A poet rural, 
Who wrote of things natural.” 


A Greek or Latin epitaphist would unquestionably laugh at 
one and all of our attempts at classic verse, just as we laugh at 
the unlucky ambition of the Marquis. 

But when the Viscount returns to memoirs, he is always intelli- 
gent and interesting. Milton’s last hours introduce the mention 
of Bossuet, the perpetual favourite of the author. 


“* Milton expired so gently that no one perceived the moment when, 
at the age of sixty-six years (within one month), he rendered back to 
God one of the mightiest spirits that ever animated human clay. This 
temporal life, though neither long nor short, served as a foundation for 
life eternal. ‘The great man had dragged on a sufficient number of days 
on earth to feel their weariness ; but not sufficient to exhaust his genius, 
which remained entire, even to his latest breath. Bossuet, like Milton, 
was fifty-nine when he composed the master-piece of his eloquence ; 
with what youthful fire does he speak of his grey hair! Thus the 
author of ‘ Paradise Lost’ complains of being frozen by age, while de- 
picting the love of Adam and Eve. The Bishop of Meaux pronounced 
the funeral oration of the Queen of England in 1669, the same year that 
Milton gave his receipt for the second five pounds paid for his poem. 
These incomparable geniuses, who both, in opposite parties, drew por- 
traits of Cromwell, had perhaps never heard each other's names. ‘The 
eagles which are seen by all the world live apart and lonely on their 
mountains.” —Vol. ii. p. 109. 


It was generally known that Deborah, a daughter of the great 
poet, long survived him, and married Abraham Clarke, a Spital- 
fields weaver, living till 1727. One of his grand-daughters also 
married a weaver, Thomas Foster, and it was to relieve her when 
fallen into poverty, that Comus, with Dr. Johnson’s celebrated 
Prologue, was performed by Garrick. But the further fate of the 
family is not so well known, and for this we are indebted to the 
research of M. de Chateaubriand. 


“ A son of Deborah’s, Caleb Clarke, went to India, in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. We learn from Sir James Mackintosh, that 
this grandson of Milton’s was parish clerk at Madras. Caleb had three 
children, by his wife Mary: Abraham, Mary (who died in 1706), and 
Isaac. Abraham, great-grandson of Milton, married in September, 
1725, Anna Clarke, and bad by her a daughter, Mary, whose birth was 
registered at Madras, April 2nd, 1727. ‘There disappears all trace of 
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Milton’s family. We know not what became of Abraham and Isaac, 
-who did not die at Madras, and whose deaths, to this day, have not been 
found in the registers of Calcutta or Bombay. If they had returned to 
England they could not have escaped the admirers and biographers of 
Milton. ‘They are lost in the vast regions of India, in the cradle of the 
world sung by their ancestor. Perhaps some unconscious drops of his 
free blood now animate the breast of a slave ; perhaps they flow in the 
veins of a priest of Buddha, or in those of some Indian shepherd, who, 
retired under the shade of a fig-tree, 


“ Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 
At loop-holes, cut through thickest shade.” 
ParapiseE Lost, B. ix. 


“« Nothing is more natural than the curiosity which leads us to inquire 
after the families of illustrious men. That of Bonaparte has not 
perished, for he has left behind him the kings and queens made by his 
sword, I have elsewhere endeavoured to trace what has become of 
Cromwell’s descendants ; his name is inseparably united in glory with 
that of Milton. ‘ It is possible,’ I have said in ‘The Four Stuarts,’ 
‘ that a lineal heir of Oliver Cromwell’s by Henry, may now be an un- 
known Irish peasant, perhaps a catholic, living on potatoes, among the 
turf bogs of Ulster; attacking Orangemen by night, and combating the 
atrocious laws of the Protector. It is even possible that an unknown 
descendant of Cromwell's may have been a Franklin or a Washington 
in America.” —Vol. ii. p. 112. 


But by far the most attractive portions of these volumes are 
their sketches of the public characters, of the public times, and the 
public catastrophes of the Revolution, in which M. de Chateau- 
briand lived. He thus boldly strikes off the likeness of Mira- 
beau, the genius of the Revolution. 


** Connected by the excesses and accidents of his life with the most re- 
markable events, and with the existence of felons, ravishers, and adventu- 
rers, Mirabeau, the tribune of aristocracy, the deputy of democracy, partook 
of the characters of Gracehus and Don Juan, of Catiline and Guzman 
d’Alfarache, of Cardinal de Richelieu and Cardinal de Retz, of the pro- 
fligate of the regency and the savage of the revolution ; there moreover 
flowed in his veins the blood of the Mirabeaus; an exiled Florentine 
family, which retained somewhat of those armed palaces and those great 
factions illustrated by Dante ; a French naturalised family, in which the 
republican spirit of Italy during the middle age, and the feudal spirit of 
our own middle age, were found combined in a succession of extraordi- 
pary men. 

** The ugliness of Mirabeau, laid upon a ground of beauty, for which 
his race was distinguished, produced an image of one of the powerful 
figures in the Last Judgment of Michael Angelo, the compatriot of 
Arrighetti. The marks left by the small-pox on the orator’s face rather 
bore the appearance of scars occasioned by fire. Nature seemed to have 
moulded his head for empire or the gibbet, to have shaped his arms for 
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the purpose of curbing a nation or carrying off a woman. Whien he 
shook his mane, with his eyes fixed upon the mob, he suddenly checked 
their progress ; when he raised his foot and showed his claws, they ran 
furiously. Amidst the most frightful riot of a sitting, I have seen him 
in the tribune, dark, hideous, and motionless: he reminded me of the 
Chaos of Milton, impassible aad shapeless—the centre of his own 
confusion. 

“ Twice did I meet Mirabeau at an entertainment : on one occasion at 
the house of Voltaire’s niece, the Marchionessde Villette ; on another, at the 
Palais Royal, with deputies of the opposition, with whom —— had 
made me acquainted. Chapelain was conveyed to the scaffold on the 
same tumbrel with M. de Malesherbes and my own brother. 

“ Our discussion after dinner turned upou the subject of Mirabeau’s 
enemies ; I happened to be next to him ; and, with the timidity of a 
young man, unknown to all, had not uttered a word. He looked me 
full in the face with his eyes of wickedness and genius, and, laying his 
broad hand upon my shoulder, said, ‘They will never forgive me my 
superiority.’ Methinks I still feel the impression of that hand, as if 
Satan had touched me with his fiery claw. 

** Too soon for his own sake, too late for that of the court, Mirabeau 
sold himself to the latter, and the court bought him over. He hazarded 
the stake of his fame for the prospect of a pension and an embassy ; 
Cromwell was at the point of exchanging his future prospects for a title 
and the Order of the Garter. Notwithstanding his pride, he did not 
set a sufficient value upon himself ; the superabundance of money and 
of places has since raised the price of men’s consciences. 

** Death released Mirabeau from his promises, and rescued him from 
dangers which he would probably have been unable to overcome; his 
life would have demonstrated his incapacity for good; by his death he 
was left in the height of his power for evil.” —Vol. ii. pp. 159—161. 

The tumult which followed the sudden close of Byron’s career 
has now subsided. He is one of the past. His works are now 
recollections. Panegyric and satire have at length abandoned 
alike their idolatry and their persecution, and the fame of the 
noble poet is before the bar of posterity. The judgment passed 
upon him by the author of these volumes is grave, temperate, and 
profound, Yet it is less the judgment of a poet than of a man of 
the world. He surveys him as he might the statue of an athlete, 
more with a view to the sinews and muscles with which he was to 
achieve his victories, than to the general beauty and grandeur of 
his form, Acknowledging Byron’s claims to the distinction which 
he obtained, he acknowledges them rather with the calm approval 
of science, than the uncalculating ardour of delight; rather. as 
the connoisseur, estimating the fine artifice of some harmony of 

Mozart or Handel, than as the hearer hurried away by the tide of 
sound, thinking only of the spell that chained him, and bowed 
down before the power of the enchanter. 
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“ Lord Byron has left a deplorable school. I dare say he would be 
as displeased with the Childe Harolds to whom he has given birth, as I 
am with the Rénés that have sprung up around me. ‘The general sen- 
timents which compose the groundwork of human nature, paternal and 
maternal affection, filial piety, friendship, love, are inexhaustible ; they 
will always impart new inspirations to the talent capable of developing 
them ; but the particular manners of feeling, the individualities of mind 
and character, cannot extend and multiply themselves in grand and 
numerous pictures. The little undiscovered corners of the human heart 
are a narrow field ; in this field there is nothing left to glean after the 
hand that reaped the first harvest. A disease of the soul is not a per- 
manent and natural state; we cannot re-produce it, make a /iterature of 
it, avail ourselves of it, as of a passion incessantly modified at the plea- 
sure of the various artists who mould it and change its form. 

The life of Lord Byron has been the object of many investigations 
and calumnies. The young have taken certain magic words in earnest ; 
the women have felt disposed to allow themselves to be seduced with 
dread, by this monster, to comfort this unhappy Satan. Who knows ? 
he had perhaps not found the woman whom he sought—a woman beau- 
tiful enough, a heart vast as his own. Byron, according to the phan- 
tasmagoric opinion, is the Old Serpent, that seducer and corrupter, 
because he perceived the incurable corruption of the human race; he 
is a fatal and suffering genius, placed between the mysteries of matter 
and intelligence, who sees not a word in the enigma of the universe, 
who considers life as a horrible irony without cause, as a perverse smile 
of the Evil One : he is the eldest son of Despair, who despises and 
denies ; who, having within him an incurable sore, revenges himself by 
leading all that approach him to misery through pleasure ; a man who 
has not passed through the age of innocence, who never had the advan- 
tage of being rejected and cursed of God ; aman who, having sprang 
a reprobate from the bosom of nature, is the damned of nothingness. 
Such is the Byron of heated imaginations. 

“ Any person who is destined to live will not go down to future 
generations such as he really was ; at some distance from him his epopee 
commences ; his person is idealised ; he is transfigured ; a power, vices, 
and virtues, which he never had, are attributed to him; the incidents of 
his life are garbled, they are wrested, they are wrought into a system. 
Biographers repeat these falsehoods ; painters fix their inventions upon 
canvass, and posterity adopts the phantom. Very silly must he be who 
believes in history. History is a mere fallacy: as it is coloured and 
fashioned by a great writer, such it remains. Were we to discover 
memoirs, proving to demonstration that Tacitus has told egregious false- 
hoods in his account of the virtues of Agricola and the vices of Tiberius, 
Agricola and Tiberius would still remain what Tacitus has made them. 

“ Two distinct persons are to be found in Lord Byron—the man of 
nature and the man of system. The poet, perceiving what part the 
public made him perform, accepted it, and began to curse the world, 
which had at first only been the subject of his reveries: this transition 
is obvious in the chronological order of his works. As for the character 
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of his genius, so far from having the extent which. is attributed to it, it 
is, on the contrary, very limited. His poetic and impassioned thought 
is but a moan, a plaint, an imprecation ; in this quality, it is admirable : 
we must not ask the lyre what it thinks but what it sings. 

* Lord Byron has abundance of wit, and extremely divérsified wit, 
but of a kind that agitates and has a baneful influence. He has read 
Voltaire, and he frequently imitates him. In following the great 
English poet step by step, we are forced to acknowledge that he aims at 
effect, that he rarely loses sight of himself, that he is almost always in 
attitude ; that he looks at himself with complacency ; but the affectation 
of eccentricity, singularity, originality, belongs to the English character 
in general. If, however, Lord Byron has atoned for his genius by 
certain foibles, futurity will not concern itself about such paltry matters, 
or rather it will know nothing about them; the poet will hide the man, 
and will interpose talent between the man and future generations : 
through this divine veil posterity will discern nothing but the god. 

** Lord Byron has formed an epoch ; he will leave behind him a trace 
so deep that it cannot be erased. ‘The accident which made him lame 
and increased his wildness ought not to have given him any concern; 
since it did not prevent his being loved. Unfortunately the poet did not 
always place his affections high enough, and suffered too lowly attach- 
ments to entwine themselves around him. 

“ We cannot but pity Rousseau and Byron for having offered at altars 
unworthy of their sacrifices; perhaps covetous of time, every minute of 
which belonged to the world, they were desirous only of pleasure, 
charging their talent to transform it into passion and glory. Melancholy, 
jealousy, the pangs of love, were for their lyres ; for themselves volup- 
tuous enjoyment and its sleep beneath light hands : they sought reverie, 
unhappiness, tears, despair, in solitude, winds, darkness, storms, forests, 
seas, and composed from them for their readers the torments of Childe 
Harold and St. Preux upon the bosom of La Padoana and del Can de 
la Madona. 

“ Be this as it may, in the moment of their intoxication, the illuston 
of love was complete ; for the rest, they were perfectly aware that they 
held Inconstancy herself in their arms; that she would fly away with 
the dawn. She did not deceive them with a false semblance of fidelity ; 
she did not impose on herself the task of following them, weary of their 
tenderness or her own.” —Vol. ii. pp. 341—345. 


In thus glancing at the merits of these volumes, it is but fair 
to mention, that we have made our extracts almost at random, 
and certainly without any view to selecting their most attractive 
portions. Our purpose was, chiefly, to offer those which gave 
the clearest conception of the general value of the performance, 
In this estimate, it does honour to French Literature, to the 
temper of the time, and to the name of its distinguished author, 
We have had no hesitation in disputing his opmions on those 
higher points of history in which we felt either our national 
sentiments misunderstood, or, what we regard as infinitely more 
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important, our national religion misrepresented. But, with all 
the peculiarities of M. de Chateaubriand’s prejudices, passions, 
and country, he has produced a work which it gives us pleasure 
to praise. Again we express our wish,—a wish, we believe, 
common to European loyalty and literature, that he would give 
us his own memoirs, formally and fully,—that he would give us, 
in addition, a memoir of the army of Condé, the most chivalrous 
relique of the fortunes of ancient France; and finally, that he 
would give us the ‘ History of the Revolution,” in its three 
phases, from the first imposing light and serenity of Reform, to 
its ominous darkness in the Democracy, and finally to that tre- 
mendous portion of its career, when in full eclipse it rode through 
the political heaven an orb of blood, and portended ruin to 
empires. 

We should not omit to say, that a translation of this “ Essay” 
has been published, remarkable alike for its elegance and for its 
accuracy. 


Art. VI.—1. Staats- und Gelehrte-Zeitung des Hamburger un- 
partheiischen Correspondenten. Jahrgang 1836. 

2. Bekanntmachungen des Oesterreichischen Generals Kaufmann, 
Oberbefehishaber der zur Besetzung des Frei-Stauts Krakau 


bestimmten Truppen. Krakau, 1836. 


Ir the clauses of the Treaty of Vienna, which guaranteed to the 
greater part of the states of Central Europe a representation of 
the people, had any meaning, it must have been that it was 
thought necessary to establish those governments upon a sound 
and solid footing, which would ensure their having both the 
power and the inclination to observe the obligations into which 
they then voluntarily entered. The events of preceding years 
had shown in almost every continental state the insufficiency of 
the old forms of government to maintain even the independence 
of the nation, when violently and unexpectedly attacked. It was 
natural to expect that an increased development of resources, a 
higher national spirit, and consequently a more imposing attitude 
towards neighbouring lands,—which, by commanding mutual re- 
spect, would prove the most effectual guarantee of peace and 
good neighbourhood,—must ensue from a popular form of govern- 
ment. With such governments it would be possible for Great 
Britain to enter into the most intimate alliances, and we hazard 
the assertion, that the fact of this condition having in the first 
instance been frankly adopted by the sovereigns of Austria and 
Prussia was sufficient to authorize an English minister cordially 
to cultivate the friendship of those powers. 
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It is unnecessary to detail the reasons why alliances with con- 
stitutional states are more durable than treaties contracted with 
despotic courts; at the present day few will be inclined to deny 
the fact. But, if what we have above stated be well founded, it 
follows that there were then three parties to this treaty, and that 
the true guaranteeing powers to every clause agreed upon were, 
not the courts, whose inefficiency had so lately been demon- 
strated, but the people through their representatives, by means. 
of whose future co-operation a new and more stable order of 
things was hoped for in every state. It must be evident to every 
unprejudiced mind on perusing the Treaty of Vienna, that the 
representation of the people is therein introduced in a manner 
which differs essentially from the forms of older treaties, and 
the object of the innovation could be no other than to lend to 
each of the contracting parties more power and consequently 
more security than they had before enjoyed. 

How, after the lapse of a short interval, this newly raised 
power came to be looked upon by the continental governments 
as dangerous; its demands to be rejected as inconsistent with the 
general welfare ; its remonstrances to be interpreted as menaces ; 
and every token of resistance it displayed to be regarded as an 
act of hostility against the social structure which warranted 
cutting off the unruly member, are facts too well known to our 
readers for us to repeat at large. Suffice it to say that the sove- 
reigns of Austria and Prussia, after deliberately cheating the 
subjects of those empires by substituting provincial states-general 
for national representative assemblies, went still farther, and, 
with the help of immense standing armies, not only annihilated 
the whole influence of the popular representatives in their re- 
spective kingdoms, but insisted on the rulers of the neighbouring 
states following their example. 

If the mention of popular governments in the Treaty had no 
further meaning than the adding of superfluous words to a clause, 
we, as strangers, have naturally no interest in the matter. [f, 
however, as contracting parties to a solemn treaty, the object of 
which was to secure repose to the civilized world, after the most 
severe shock that its fabric had sustained since the emigration of 
the barbarous nations overthrew the Roman Empire ;—if, fore- 
seeing that elements of destruction were still afloat amongst us, 
against which it behoved us to be on our guard, we embraced the 
experience of the past, which pointed out that form of govern- 
ment as the one most likely to afford stability to the newly estab-’ 
lished system ;—we certainly committed an irreparable fault in 
acting the part of indifferent spectators, while Austria, Prussia, 
the Germanic States, France, and the Netherlands, successively 
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stripped themselves of so important a weapon of defence as 
national feeling must ever prove. By this course of policy did 
not the nations we have enumerated lay themselves bare and 
defenceless against the first shock they should receive from foes, 
whether within or without their frontiers? The same experience 
might have taught us that our boasted isolation from the rest of 
Europe is at the present day a mere dream; every conflagration 
that breaks out upon the continent can reach us with its sparks, 
and we have surely combustible matter enough at home to make 
us desirous of shunning such danger, It is, however, not so 
much at present our object to dwell upon faults that have been 
committed, as to draw attention to the dangers into which they 
have betrayed us, in the hope that it may not yet be too late to 
apply a remedy, and most ardently do we pray that our warning 
may not be overlooked or despised. 

It was perhaps a natural oversight in English ministers, wholly 
engrossed with the internal affairs of the nation, and deceived by 
the specious colouring which the continental sovereigns were 
indefatigable in giving to their measures, to think that the sole 
danger which menaced the social state arose from the excited 
passions of the multitude but recently roused to a knowledge of 
their own strength. But even in this case true policy should have 
made them point out the example of England, where the one 
mass is coutiterpoised by the weight of another, not inferior in 
physical strength, but in moral strength vastly superior. By refusing 
the privileges which they had begun by promising, the sovereigns 
reduced the middle classes, who alone could lend them effectual 
support in case of a struggle, to seek an alliance with the com- 
mon foe. The more opposition was offered to reasonable 
demands, the stronger grew the outcry for what was unreasonable. 
The more the governments relied upon their standing armies, in- 
stead of appealing to the enlightened classes for support; the 
wider grew the breach between them and their subjects; the 
more rooted became the conviction that the rulers and the people 
had separate interests; the more irreconcileably did the house 
become divided against itself. 

Let us look over the map of Europe, and ask what continental 
state is able to resist a violent attack, whether from an unprinci- 
pled party within or from a powerful foreign foe? The present 
state of Spain and Portugal is a melancholy proof of the truth of 
our assertion, that the strength of a country lies in the possession 
of an independent middle class, by whatever name such class may 
be called. Should the destructive party finally get the upper 
hand in the Peninsula, will France be able to resist the conta- 
gion? Will its government find support in the enlightened 
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classes sufficient to save the nation from the tyranny of a lawless 
mob? 

But it is the critical position of Germany with which we 
have at present to do. Every person who has mixed much and 
familiarly with the different classes of society in Germany of late 
years, must have been struck with the extent to which levelling 
opinions have spread in that country. By levelling opinions we 
mean the desire of overthrowing the existing social system, for 
the sake of deriving some half-defined advantage from the confu- 
sion and ruin that would follow. The holders of these opinions 
are naturally of two classes. ‘The one class desire neither more 
nor less than plunder; and in its language the word aristocrat 
means a rich man, whose property is marked out as its prey. 
The other class consists of such as are without hope of any 
improvement in the notoriously faulty social and political systems 
with which they are burdened, except as the result of some total 
revulsion of the existing order of things. The first-mentioned 
class is no longer amenable to reason and must be looked upon 
as the most dangerous enemy to peace and social order, against 
which a state cannot be too much on its guard. The second 
class it would be possible to detach from its present alliance 
with the former and to gain for the defence of civilization and 
order, if prospects were held out of ameliorating the social state, 
of raising the industrial classes in the scale, and of allowing to all 
that share in the government of the country to which they are en- 
titled, and from which they have been hitherto excluded to the 
general detriment. If some such measures be not adopted to 
effect this separation, and that soon, it is clear that the two above- 
mentioned classes of regenerators will proceed in their own 
fashion to effect a change; and, until things are ripe for the ca- 
tastrophe, the states in question will totter forward in continually 
increasing debility, and in an unavoidable dependence upon the 
most powerful or most dreaded neighbour. Itis singular enough, 
however, that the crisis is being hastened by the measures adopted 
in a quarter where, at the first glance, we should least expect it. 

It is a remarkable fact that the sovereigns of central and 
eastern Europe are acting exactly in concurrence with the two 
classes which we have described as combined against the estab- 
lished order of things. ‘The Emperor of Russia proceeds upon 
the avowed principle of governing in the Asiatic style, which 
admits of no middle class between the throne and the populace 
but the satraps, who are the creatures of his power. The late 
Ukase, abolishing the ancient nobility of Poland, and permitting 
those families who wish to remain distinguished by outward signs 
from their countrymen to apply for new Russian letters-patent, 
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sufficiently displays his notions as to the necessity of a powerful 
and enlightened middle class, and the station he wishes them to 
occupy. That the Russian nobility gains any additional lustre 
by this degradation of the Poles, we think it would be hard to 

rove. We are also far from thinking that the Emperor of 
Russia has acquired any additional strength by the adoption of 
these measures; at the same time it must be clear that he has 
become a more dangerous neighbour for civilised Europe. He 
is more to be dreaded from speaking so intelligibly by his exam- 
ple to the passions which we know to be afloat in the nations of 
central Europe, than if, like former Asiatic conquerors, he had 
arrayed the millions of the Tatarian deserts for the avowed pur- 
pose of conquest and destruction. His notions of religion cor- 
respond with his ideas of civil polity. At his command, a religion 
which has been the prevailing one during a thousand years must 
give way to one which his undisputed will proclaims. Can we 
possibly shut our eyes to the consequences of such an example at 
such a moment. 

That the sovereigns of Austria and Prussia should have deemed 
it to their interest to weaken the influence of the nobility and 
middle classes in their respective dominions cannot be sufficiently 
lamented. It is also a lamentable fact that the Germans have 
ceased to place.any confidence in their nobles, whose ignorance 
concerning the true station which they ought to occupy in the 
political scale prevented them from binding their fellow-citizens 
by ties of gratitude. ‘The destruction of the public confidence 
reposed in them has been much accelerated by the measures taken 
by the different governments to lessen the real importance and to 
augment the useless and irritating privileges of the higher classes, 
We might fill pages with instances from Hanover, Hesse, Prus- 
sia, and Austria, of distinctions insulting to the useful classes and 
burdensome to the noblesse of those lands, which the latter have 
been induced to seek, or compelled to accept, in exchange for the 
due influence and independent station to which, by birthright and 
acquirements, they were entitled. It is of little avail to their sub- 
jects, or to us, that the German sovereigns disclaim all participa- 
tion in the plans of the Russian emperor, and declare their pro- 
ceedings to have been guided by the desire of establishing peace 
and respect for the laws within theirdominions. The shade of an 
opinion is of little importance to a country which finds itself de- 
prived of moral and physical strength, at a period when it is 
threatened with severe shocks from within as well as from with- 
out; and that Germany is at the present moment thus menaced, 
we think, after a perusal of the following statements, it will be 
difficult to deny. The proceedings of late in Switzerland have 
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shown that there is no waut of individuals who make it their busi- 
ness to fan the passions of the populace by holding out prospects 
of license and plunder. When the courts of Prussia and Austria 
put themselves forward as the avengers of law and social order, 
one would have thought that, in their public transactious at least, 
they would lay themselves open to no reproach of the kind, and 
that, when they call upon their subjects and foreign powers to 
put implicit confidence in their measures, they would take some 
little pains to deserve it. We must, however, lift the veil, in order 
that Europe may see the tendency of a monopoly of power under 
any pretext whatever, and the danger accruing, not only to the 
countries which first may fall victims to the insecure system of 
irresponsible governments, but also the sad effects of the conta- 
gion of vicious example even upon the most civilized states. 

The conduct of Prussia towards such of her Polish subjects 
as joined the revolutionary army in 1831 is condemned even by 
the course pursued by Austria. In the latter country, where no 
formal permission was given to individuals who wished to proceed 
to Warsaw, still, as no express prohibition had been proclaimed, 
no subject of Austria was called afterwards to account for what 
he had done; nor was any attempt made to inflict penalties that 
were not denounced by the existing laws. The persecutions and 
inquisitorial proceedings which have tormented the inhabitants of 
Austrian Poland for the last two years had a totally different ob- 
ject. They were founded upon a suspicion of correspondences 
carried on since 1832 with the refugees in France, upon attempts 
made to introduce inflammatory publications into the country, 
and an overt attempt made at Lemberg to excite a revolt among 
the troops and the populace. We are no advocates of the policy 
which Austria pursues, as we shall sufficiently show; but, as far 
as concerns the tieatment of those individuals who took part in 
the war against Russia, the cabinet was consistent, clement, and 
even generous. The Prussian cabinet, however, issued passports 
to numbers of its subjects to proceed to Warsaw during the epoch 
of the first successes of the Polish arms. Gentlemen of every 
rank availed themselves of the permission, and even appeared at 
public places in Berlin, and in the presence of members of the 
royal family, in the uniforms which they had prepared for the 
campaign, Among the number were large landed proprietors in 
the Sulte of Posen; and we regret to say that the whole seems 


to have been a most mercenary and degrading plot on the part of 
the court to secure a plausible pretext for confiscation. Some 
months later, it is well known that proclamations appeared in the 
Prussian Gazettes recalling all subjects of that state from Poland, 
under pain of the forfeiture of their property. What choice was 
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left to men of ardent and chivalrous dispositions? As they them- 
selves stated, obedience would have been possible had the cause 
into which they had entered been prosperous; but the prospects 
of the Poles were on the decline. It was no longer a question 
about relinquishing half-won laurels; they were called upon to 
desert their countrymen on the verge of destruction. ‘Those 
whose feelings on the subject of honour were most acute re- 
mained to await the catastrophe. Their estates were naturally 
laid under sequestration, but the Prussian lawyers, on their re- 
turn, assured them that such proceedings under ex post facto de- 
crees were not justified by the laws of the country, and recom- 
mended an appeal to the tribunals, ‘These suits passed in some 
cases through the three instances of appeal, and were every where 
decided against the government, until the king at length put a ter- 
mination to the resistance offered to his arbitrary disposition by a 
decree from his cabinet reversing the judgment of the High Court 
of Appeal. May we ask to whose share the prize has fallen? 
Need we ask of what crime the families of the sufferers have been 
guilty? 

Can the Prussians pretend that property is secure in their 
country after such an occurrence; and from what side has the 
danger first threatened them? Have the Spaniards done worse in 
confiscating the estates of the church, because the clergy are sup- 
posed to be disinclined to the cause of freedom? 

If the subjects of Prussia continue under such circumstances 
to repose any confidence in their rulers,—if foreign powers still 
attach any weight to public treaties concluded with a court which 
has thus placed itself above the tribunai of public opiniou,—the 
reason must be sought in the supposition that the Prussian 
government has at least power sufficient to preserve an imposing 
attitude towards veighbouring states, and thus forms an indis- 
pensable member of the grand confederation, whose object, as 
well as interest, it is to preserve the balance of power in Europe. 
If this be the case, what are we to say to the following statement, 
which has gone the round of the German papers uncontradicted ? 
We copy it from the Hamburg Correspondent of the 29th of 
October, 1856. 


“From Prussia. * * * It has been stated, for instance, that even 
women and children, who had unwittingly passed the frontier, have 
been seized and carried off by the Russian frontier guards, and that in- 
dividuals bathing in debateable rivers on the frontier have been seized in 
a state of nudity. An officer of rank of the Prussian frontier guard was 
surprised to hear, in a [Russian | town at some distance from the bor- 
ders, tones of lamentation in the German language. On inquiry he 
found that they proceeded from Prussian peasants from a village on the 
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frontier, who were on their way to Siberia for having attempted to in- 
troduce prohibited coin into the Russian empire. These poor people, it 
seems, had some business to transact in a neighbouring Russian village, 
but, in order to comply with the demands of the Russian law, which 
allows no one to pass the frontier who is not in possession of ten rix- 
dollars, they were obliged to collect on loan all the ready money that 
could be found in their village, and naturally brought together a mix- 
ture of coins of many kinds. On arriving at the frontier they produced 
their capital, but the Russian authorities asserted that the money did not 
pass current in the empire, and, instead of refusing the peasants admit- 
tance, confiscated the money, and sentenced the owners, as a lawful cap- 
ture, to Siberia. On this occasion the officer succeeded by his repre- 
sentations in procuring the poor people their freedom and the restitution 


of their property, but it is not every one who is lucky enough to fall in 
with such a traveller.’ 


This statement requires no comment. 

A recent and most striking instance of the contagious nature of 
the example set by the Russians in contemning public opinion 
has been given by the conduct of the Austrian troops on the late 
occupation of Cracow. The pretences under which this occupa- 
tion was attempted to be justified are well known. In the original 
proclamations of the Austrian commander-in-chief, General Kauf- 
mann, and which differ in some respects from the versions given 
in the German newspapers, we find the following paragraphs :— 


“No. 1. Considering the disorders, outrages, even the crimes, which 
have of late disturbed the peace of this city and its inhabitants ; 

“* Considering that it has been incontrovertibly proved that all these 
atrocities (uathaten) must be ascribed to those refugees, revolutionary 
emissaries, and vagabonds (bestimmiingslosen menschen) who of late have 
collected in Cracow and its territory ; 

“* Considering the duties which are incumbent upon them as protectors 
of the free state of Cracow, and the necessity of putting an end to the 
lawless state of things which threatens not only the tranquillity of this 
state, but also that of the neighbouring provinces; 

** Considering, finally, that the government of the free state of Cra- 
cow, notwithstanding that the means were generously offered them, did 
not comply with the requisition addressed to them under the ninth arti- 
cle of the treaty of Vienna, demanding the expulsion from their territory 
of the refugees and persons condemned by law, who had there collected, 
(although according to this very article the delivering up of these indi- 
viduals might have been required,) and that consequently the conditions 
on which the neutrality of this free state was made dependent have not 
been fulfilled,—the high protecting powers of the free state of Cracow 
have resolved on the occupation, &c.” 


In the absence of all accredited documents to contradict state- 
ments put forth with such pomp of generous consideration for a 
helpless but sinful state, it was natural that Europe, however it 
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lamented the misfortunes of Cracow, should still believe that the 
free town had really given some cause of umbrage to its omnipo- 
tent protectors, But what will our readers say when we produce 
an official document whose authenticity defies disproof, and which 
will show that the statements contained in the proclamation we 
have quoted are falsehoods, known to be such by the government 
which published them, and yet offered as justifications of their 
conduct to neighbouring states, whose diplomatic agents must 
have been supposed too indolent to detect their infamy ? 

Instead of the senate of Cracow having refused to comply with 
requisitions for the expulsion of the refugees who had taken shel- 
ter on the territory, and had been left there when the Russian 
troops withdrew, after the occupation which followed on the close 
of the late revolution, it appears that the authorities of the town 
made repeated applications to the residents of the three powers 
‘to point out the conduct which they wished the magistracy to ob- 
serve towards the refugees. ‘The first application was made in 
the form of a note addressed by the senate, to the commission ap- 
pointed by the three powers in 1833 to regenerate the constitution 
and government of the city and state, praying them to decide 
whether the refugees then at Cracow were to remain there or not, 
and in the latter case requesting the commission to furnish them 
with passports to other countries. ‘This application appears to 
have been occasioned by the signs and tokens which the members 
of the commission of regeneration allowed to appear, and which 
sufficiently convinced the people of Cracow that their inde- 
pendence hung upon a thread of the slightest texture; that it 
consequently behoved them to remove all cause of jealousy for the 
future. We are further told that these demands relative to the 
residence of refugees in the free state were repeated at intervals in 
notes addressed by the senate to the conference or residents of the 
three powers, which were never answered. 

The last and most important communication addressed by the 
senate to the residents of the three powers was the note of the 
30th of May, 1835, in which individuals who had found means to 
enter the territory with false passports were denounced by name, 
especially Xavier Boski and a certain de Eysmont, who after- 
wards perpetrated those crimes on which so much stress is laid in 
the proclamations. To this note no answer was returned, and 
the individuals remained in the city. 

Can such a course of proceeding be credited at the present 
day? Can a government really venture to publish and to act thus 
in defiance of the dictates of honour, to say nothing of those of 
morality ? 

After such deliberate manifestations of contempt for all de- 
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cency, it will not excite surprise that the promises contained in 
the remaining paragraphs of the proclamation were violated 
almost the moment they were published. The authorities had 
been promised respectful treatment and the undisturbed exercise 
of their functions, whereas we find the Austrian general summon- 
ing the president of the senate to appear before him by a corporal, 
while his town-major surpassed his commander-in-chief in insults 
and brutal treatment of the citizens. The officers and soldiers of 
the occupying regiments, one of which, we regret to say, bears an 
English name (Nugent), and boasted an English cadet in its 
ranks, were obliged to condescend to do the duty of Austrian 
police. The shops of the jewellers were searched for rings, 
brooches, and trinkets on which was enamelled the white eagle of 
Poland; and the separation of families, and files of women and 
children escorted by the invaders through the streets, proclaimed 
too well how speedily the lesson given by Russia had been learned 
by the neighbouring power. 

Before the entry of the troops, a proclamation had commanded 
that all individuals resident at Cracow, who had taken any part 
whatever in the revolution, should leave the city and cross over to 
Podgérze, on the Austrian side of the Vistula. ‘The president of 
the senate, in the consciousness of the helpless state of the city, 
abandoned by every ally, even by those to whose energetic diplo- 
macy the little republic had been indebted for its existence, was 
compelled to sanction the order; and about eight hundred indi- 
viduals, many of whom were married and had undertaken various 
employments for their support and that of their families, obeyed 
the injunction, hoping by the sacrifice thus made to secure a better 
treatment for their countrymen. ‘The heart-rending scenes which 
arose from this generous effort of moral courage on the part of 
these self-offered victims, whose wives and children accompanied 
them to the bridge, and whose sobs and lamentations resounded 
on all sides, seem to have rather hardened thau mollified the ob- 
durate hearts of the Austrian military; for a few days after the 
occupation this scene was again renewed under circumstances 
even more distressing and unjustifiable. [t does not appear on 
what authority, but the proclamation condemning all persons im- 
plicated in the late revolution was extended to all individuals not 
natives of the city and territory who were unprovided with pass~ 
ports. ‘l'aken in its strictest sense, this included numbers who, 
in the last century, before the separation of Cracow from the rest 
of Poland, had settied there at a time when passports were not 
dreamt of. It will scarcely be credited that all who were unable 
to produce the doeuments desired, whether nobles, citizens, or 
peasants, were forced from their houses and possessions, and sent 
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under military escort to Podgérze. The most despicable means 
were employed to ascertain whether old settlers were in reality 
natives of the territory or not. The poor sufferers were allowed 
to take their wives and children with them, if they chose; and the 
melancholy trains, amounting in all to about 2000 individuals, 
were. to be seen, party after party, bending their steps to the Aus- 
trian territory, where the option of embarkation to America, or of 
being delivered up to Russia, was offered to them. A great 
number, dreading the idea of a sea voyage, preferred the latter. 
One woman died of fright upon the bridge, in the midst of the 
Hussars, who were escorting her to join her husband. 

It was after being a witness to these scenes, and having attained 
the conviction, that not the desire of establishing a tranquillity 
which in fact had never been disturbed, but a deliberate aggres- 
sion of stronger powers, jealous of the independence even of so 
weak a city as Cracow, was the motive of the invasion, that the 
president of the senate, M. Wicloglowski, addressed the follow- 
ing letter to Prince Metternich; a copy of which having fallen 
by accident into our hands, we publish it in full, as the best cor- 
roboration of the statements we have made. 


Copy of a Letter addressed by M. Wicloglowski to Prince Metternich, 
under the date 25th February, 1836. 


“In the official letter with which your highness was pleased lately to 
honour me, and the perusal of which left-a most distressing impression 
upon my mind, I find that, after all the measures which it has been 
judged necessary to take in the name of the illustrious courts, the go- 
vernmeut of which I was a member still lies under the imputation 
(founded not upon facts, but merely on reported assertions) of having, 
through my indulgence, or, what is worse, through my culpable con- 
nivance, encouraged the Polish emigrants to remain at Cracow, where 
their presence proved as prejudicial to the free city as it was to the 
adjacent provinces of the protecting powers. How far this accusation 
is founded in truth, time and circumstances must one day bring to 
light. 

“In the Republic of Cracow, which the illustrious courts wished to 
have governed according to the fundamental laws which they were 
magnanimous enough to lay down, the functions of the president of the 
senate were exclusively limited to the power of making propositions to 
the government relative to improvements in the administration of the 
country, and his signature sanctioned the decisions made by the majority 
of the senate; it will be impossible, however, to point out any decision, 
any rescript of the senate, from which the results that have been stated 
can be deduced, or which can be adduced in proof of this supposed ten- 
dency. The residence and protection of the Polish emigrants at Cracow 
can never be imputed to the senate; still less, however, to the under- 
signed; since, during the reorganization of the state, the government 
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requested the commission charged with the reorganization, by the note 
of 26th September, 1833, to be pleased to decide upon the future fate 
of the refugees, and either to allow them to return to their homes, or to 
furnish them with passports for other countries. But these representa- 
tions made at that time, and at a later period frequently repeated and 
addressed to the conference, were always left unanswered; the illus- 
trious courts having reserved the right of making a final decision re- 
specting them. In the meantime the number of emigrants at Cracow 
daily increased, in consequence of the measures taken to expel them from 
Gallicia, a course of things which was facilitated by the circumstance 
that no opposition was offered to their passing from Podgoérze (in 
Gallicia) to Cracow. 

** The second reproach made to the government is the having tole- 
rated subjects of the protecting powers in their militia, and among these 
individuals some who had even borne arms against their sovereigns, 
This fact has never been denied; so far from it the present government 
at the commencement of its organization proposed to the commissioners 
plenipotentiary to dissolve the militia as it then existed, and to replace 
it by recruiting among the natives of the country, after dismissing all 
suspected persons. ‘The rejection of this offer by the rescript of 31st 
of May, 1833, reduced the senate to the necessity of leaving the militia 
on the footing on which it was found. 

** The third accusation is founded upon the events which we have so 
recently had to deplore, and the sad consequences of which we are 
doomed to endure. These are, the windows broken on the 18th of 
December last, the murder of Pawlowski, and a marron thrown into a 
window on the day of a ball given by the citizens, according to the 
statement of the Vienna Gazettes. 

“ ‘The first and second of these evenis, if we may judge from their 
perpetrators, would certainly not have taken place if the conference of 
residents had been pleased to adopt resolutions in accordance with the 
communication made by the undersigned, dated 30th May, 1835, and a 
copy of which is hereto annexed, praying the removal from the territory 
of Xavier Baski, who (afterwards) broke the windows, and of de Eys- 
mont, one of the principal accomplices, as it now begins to appear, in 
the murder of Pawlowski. The fact that the note thus presented was 
left for the space of nearly a year without any answer whatever was 
one cause of these melancholy occurrences, which, from the character of 
the individuals above mentioned, had been foreseen and dreaded by the 
undersigned. 

“The maintenance of political associations and the transmission of 
inflammatory writings by the Polish emigrants in France and Belgium 
cannot be laid to the charge of the government, since every province 
bordering on our state has a well-guarded frontier and customs guard, 
and all the post-offices of our city are in the hands of the foreign autho- 
rities. As to emissaries being sent and receiving permission to remain 
here, | may be allowed to observe that not one of these individuals can 
be proved to have been furnished with a passport to Cracow. All bore 
passports to Austrian Gallicia, and merely entered our territory as 
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passers through it. The government of Cracow can hardly be made 
responsible for the signature affixed by the police of Breslau to passports 
delivered by Prussia, through Cracow, to the Austrian territories; nor 
could it be expected to turn individuals thus provided out of the road 
pointed out to them by the competent authorities. This was the less 
to be expected, as the president, confiding in his line of action, repre- 
sented to the conference at the time the inconvenience that might ensue 
from the arrival of many persons under feigned names,—giving notice 
even as the individuals in question appeared at Cracow,—and thus com- 
municating the arrival of M. Dolicoa under the name of Bocek, of that 
of Cybulski under the name of Richard, and of the arrival of S. Zabicki 
under the name of Kazarczeck. In support of his assertions he commu- 
nicated their original passports to the residents. ‘These, sir, are incon- 
testable facts, which are easily proved by official papers and correspond- 
ence, and which the resident of his Imperial Apostolic Majesty cannot 
deny, without contradicting the evidence of those documents of the 
traces of which he must himself be in possession. 

“ For my personal defence I appeal to the transactions of the govern- 
ment to prove what my conduct has been, what propositions I made at 
the sittings of the senate, and what were my efforts for the maintenance 
of public order. But I cannot indicate to your highness the true cause 
of the confluence of so many emigrants at Cracow, as it would bear the 
form of an accusation, and I prefer rather to fall a victim myself than 
to prove the cause of injury to others. Your highness was pleased 
three years ago to call the undersigned (who felt himself unequal to the 
task) to the post of president, which the existing circumstances had 
rendered one of great difficulty. Your highness was pleased even to 
command my acceptance of it. In the desire of complying with the 
wishes of the illustrious courts, I obeyed ; and, if 1 had been seconded 
by the conference, I trust I should have accomplished my task. 

** Seeing, however, at present how all my efforts are paralyzed, I find 
it necessary to give up my functions, and have accordingly tendered my 
resignation through the medium of the residents. The conference, by 
virtue of the full powers with which it is furnished, has allowed me to 
do so. I have, therefore, now no other wish than to justify my conduct 
to your highness, and express my regret at having, without being con- 
victed of any fault, to support the weight of punishment; and this in 
the eyes both of the inhabitants of the country and of strangers who 
were witnesses when the Polish refugees, on the simple summons of the 
government pointing out Podgorze as the point of assemblage, quitted 
Cracow with a docility and resignation unexampled in such cases, and 
without any other manifestation of their sentiments than tears and 
mutual embraces. 

“* Humbled, summoned daily by corporals to the commanding gene- 
ral, it was easy for me to perceive, from the first moments of the military 
occupation of the town, that the good will of the protecting powers 
towards me as chief of the government had either been destroyed or was 
misunderstood. 

“Tam not competent to judge whether the collecting of the emi- 
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grants into a body and the expelling them simultaneously has been of 
service to the country or adjacent provinces, nor shall I undertake to 
prove that the government, which by a simple appeal was able to make 
all the refugees quit Cracow before the arrival of the troops, must, in 
the absence of physical strength, have enjoyed a moral well-felt influence 
over the minds of the strangers inhabiting the country. It would be 
superfluous for me to dwell on these considerations, which your high- 
ness, in your wisdom, which is ever guided by sentiments of justice and 
goodness, will sufficiently appreciate. 

“ If the abasement of the government and my personal humiliation 
were indispensable to satisfy the wish of the illustrious courts, I resign 
myself without murmuring to their will, requesting only that your 
highness will condescend to accept my justification, to compare it with 
the original official documents, and, having weighed my conduct, wilt 
continue towards me the protection which I have enjoyed during the 
last three years of my presidentship, and which I flatter myself not te 
have justly forfeited.” 

To offer any comment upon this document would be to lessen 
the impression which its perusal must leave upon the mind of 
every thinking reader. We shall merely add, that the notion 
which was so eagerly spread that the Austrians had entered the 
town in order to get the start of the Russians is perfectly erro- 
neous, It is true, that the agents of both powers are endeavour- 
ing to get the citizens to throw themselves into the arms of their 
respective governments, but this game was begun many years 
back by Russia, when she violated every clause of the additional 
treaty of Vienna, which stipulated those commercial advantages 
for the free town without which it could not possibly exist. 
Cracow is an open town, without walls, and its venerable castle 
has none of the formidable appurtenances of modern fortification. 
There is said to be a spot at a small distance from the city, which, 
as a strategical point, is of the highest importance. ‘That the 
Russians, however, even if the temporary possession of the city 
be granted to the Austrians, would never allow the latter power 
to fortify that point, is pretty certain, as by that event they would 
lose all the advantage of their new line of fortresses along the 
Vistula, which at present take Gallicia im flank, and command 
the possession of Cracow as soon as it shall be deemed proper to 
demand it.* The Austrians have not a single fortress to the 
north of the Carpathians. 

But we are here not following the labyrinths of Russian poli- 
tics. We should most sincerely rejoice if we could see the Ger- 


* There can be no clearer proof given of the inability of Austria to offer resistance 
to the encroachments of Russia, than its permitting the Russians to shut up the Danube. 
The probability is that the Russian secret police at Vienna-have it in their power to 
control the minister. 
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manic governments gained for the defence of civilization and 
social order, and with them that class of their subjects who have 
nothing in common with the preachers of anarchy and destruc- 
tion, but the ardent desire of a change. It must, however, be 
clear that au alliance with Austria and Prussia, under the present 
circumstances, would afford no guarantee for the future peace 
and security of Europe. Neither state, as we have seen, is able 
to resist attacks from within or from without, nor will be able 
until some fresh portion of vigour, by means of institutions cal- 
culated to develop the resources of those lands and to arouse 
the national spirit, be infused into those nations. Had England 
pursued this plan from the beginning, much that has been done 
would have been left undone. Constitutional Germany would 
never have tamely looked on at the fall of constitutional Poland. 
Even France and the Netherlands would have been gainers by 
such an order of things. ‘The most singular circumstance is that 
Great Britain has all along held in her hand the means of effect- 
ing this good, of effecting that desirable peaceable revolution in 
central Europe, which would restore to this quarter of the globe 
the blessings of that peace of which we have so long known only 
the name. ‘The key to this long desired tranquiility in Europe is 
simply the kingdom of Flanover. 

Had the King of Hanover kept faith with his subjects and 
allowed them the free use of the constitution which was granted 
under the treaty of Vienna, the King of Prussia would have been 
obliged also to observe his obligations. The constitution of 
Hanover is in theory excellent; but, perhaps, for that reason it 
has never yet been allowed a practical trial. Let the English 
minister but take up the subject as a British one, and insist on 
the King of Hanover’s placing himself upon such a footing that 
he can keep the treaties which that country has concluded with 
Great Britain. Let the Hanoverian ministers and diplomatic 
agents be made responsible to the chambers for their conduct, 
and allow those chambers the right of voting freely, without 
dreading the interference of England, Prussia, and Austria; and 
the change which we so ardently desire to see will be effected. 
There cannot exist one really popular government in Germany 
without its being imitated by others; and it will be remembered 
how soon the example set by Brunswick in 1830 spread to the 
neighbouring territories of Hesse and Saxony, when the British 
government showed no disposition to oppose the will of the 
people. Should Hanover take the lead in the introduction of a 
new order of things, the effect must be electrical throughout 
Germany ; and a stop would at once be put to the menaces and 
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encroachments of Russia, as well as to the no less dangerous 
progress of Jacobin ideas, 

In this case, fortunately, there is nothing to be overturned, no 
new and untried system to be introduced. The chambers which 
now meet need only be allowed to canvass freely the subjects 
they choose to take up, and to feel themselves in security against 
the meddling influence of foreign powers. They would most 
probably in ‘the first place disengage themselves from the yoke 
of the Frankfort diet, excepting im as far as it appeared to be to 
the interest of the country to adhere to it. A natural conse- 
quence of this must be a change in that diet itself, which would 
then return to its old destination of superintending the means of 
defence against foreign powers; while those means, invigorated 
by the national spirit that would pervade all ranks, must cause a 
demonstration of strength that would at length realize the dreams 
of the contracting parties to the treaty of Vienna. 


Art. VII.—1. Die Zerrissenen, eine Novelle. (The Torn- 
Asunder, a Tale.) Von A. Freiherrn von Sternberg. 8vo. 
Stuttgart & Tiibingen, 1832. 

2. Eduard, eine Novelle. Vou A.Freiherrn von Sternberg. 8vo. 
Stuttgard & Tiibingen, 1833. 

3. Lessing, Novelle. Von A. Freiherrn von Sternberg. 8vo, Stutt- 
gart & Tiibingen, 1834, 

4. Novellen. Von A. Freiherrn von Sternberg. 4 vols. Svo, 
Stuttgart & Tiibingen, 1834. 

5. Galathee, ein Roman (a Novel). Von A. Freiherrn von 
Sternberg. 8vo. Stuttgart & Tiibingen, 1836. 


Time was when, if we opened a novel of reputation in any lan- 
guage, we pretty well knew what we were about to read: to wit, 
a story calculated to awaken our curiosity and sympathy, and 
deriving its command over the latter from the truth and vividness 
with which natural feelings, strong passions, individual character, 
and the manners of times past or present, were portrayed. With 
respect to the best English works of imagination, such expectations 
still, in great measure, hold good; and any doubts that may arise 
as to the entertainment we are about to find, refer chiefly to 
the degree of power, talent, and knowledge of men, history, 
and society, with which all this may be executed, With respect 
to the novels, romances, and tales poured in upon us from the con- 
tinent, more especially from Germany, the case is far different ; 
and a possible solution of the difference at this moment suggests 
itself to us. 
VOL, XVIII, NO, XXXVI. 
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Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer, in his last publication on France, 
informs us that in that country,—falsely, we presume, charged with 
levity,—none read novels except young boys and such females as 
are not spoken of in good company ; all men, and all other wo- 
men, occupying their reading-hours wholly and solely with history 
and biography, ever since French historians have learned to write 
graphically. Now, may it not be a desire to avoid such disrepu- 
table dereliction by all respectable classes of readers, that has 
induced many German novelists to convert their productions into 
any thing but interesting love-tales? If this be their object, we 
think we might venture, for a very small premium, to insure them 
at least against popularity with those whom Mr. Bulwer desig- 
nates as the novel-reading classes of France. We take up a 
German novelle (tale), with a title that might allure any novel- 
reader —what can be more romantic than the first upon our 
list ?—and what do we find? Dialogues upon religion, politics, 
ethics, metaphysics, esthetics, or any other topic of discussion 
under the sun, loosely tacked together by the walks, visits, and 
amours, sometimes by the loves, ‘of an artist Otho, or a Count 
Hermann, or any other human being, high born or lowborn. We 
do not aver that this misfortune is certain to befal us. Far from 
it. We ourselves have made the British public acquainted with 
living German novelists of the historical school, and we hope to 
do so again: but we understand that those amusing writers are held 
cheap, and that it is the dissertating novelist alone who can hope 
to have his merits and demerits elaborately criticised at a German 
conversazione. 

We are led to throw out these general observations by finding 
ourselves called upon to introduce the Fretherrn (Baron) von 
Sternberg to our readers; a noble author, whois entitled to sucha 
mark of respect from us, as ranking nearly at the head of the dis- 
sertating class of novelists, and as amongst the most popular at the 
present ‘day. Of his popularity we have for some time been aware, 
and six little volumes of his works have just reached us, though not, 
we regret to say, his Moliére, which we have heard is esteemed 
one of his best. Six volumes seeming, however, quite sufficient 
to make an author’s style and powers known, we will not delay 
our notice of the baron until we may be able to procure Moliere. 
It is just possible that by this precipitation we may betray our 
readers into error concerning some of the author’s opinions, 
for he employs no deputy to pronounce his own judgment upon 
the questions discussed ; and, to take one instance among many, 
we find such contradictory opinions respecting the comparative 
excellence of the present enlightened nineteenth century, and the 
age of Lewis the Fourteenth, that we really cannot guess of which 
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he is a partisan; and this Molidre might perhaps elucidate. We 
are not, indeed, without a suspicion that the Baron’s main object 
is merely to say all that can be said on all sides of every question 
mooted ; and at all events we trust the reader will endeavour, as we 
do, to veveutile himself to this state of doubt, which, we might 
add, extends even to the moral and intellectual worth of some 
of the personages. 

We purpose to give a short account of all the most considera- 
ble tales in these volumes, with extracts as varied as we can find 
them in character. 

Die Zerrissenen (which, whether to translate the lacerated, the 
dilaniated, or the torn to pieces, we cannot satisfactorily decide), 
and Eduard, are in fact, at least to English apprehension, two 
volumes of one and the same, still unfinished, novel. ‘The story 
is this: Eduard, a young artist, attached and engaged to the ami- 
able and loving Emilie, the daughter of a respectable old artist, is 
introduced by Robert, a clever English profligate, to a reigning 
Duke Lothar, and his chosen coterie, at the strange abode,—exter- 
nally to the street a mere fisherman’s hovel, internally and back- 
wards an Oriental harem,—in which the said duke conceals his very 
commonplace mistress, Joconde. ‘The coterie consists, besides 
Robert and Eduard, of Massiello, a witty musician, of a gay, 
goodnatured, very musical, epicurean abbé, of a Graf (Earl) 
Eberhard, a proselytizing disbeliever in religion, morality, and 
high feeling, and of a Grafin, Eva, who appears to be equally at 
home at the decorous palace, and the indecorous fisherman’s hut. 
Another worthy, an old Englishman, bearing the unprecedented 
name of Fleackwouth,* appears to have been a member, but he 
forthwith shoots himself, for no assignable reason but a taste for 
suicide, and impatience to be buried i in the air, by being hung, 
after death, upon a gallows—a testamentary disposition duly exe- 
cuted by his friends. In this set, who dissert, to poor Joconde’s 
annoyance, whenever they are not playing and singing, Eduard is 
soon estranged from Emilie. He involves himself in intrigues 
with both Joconde and Eva, and formally breaks off his intended 
marriage. 

Meanwhile, the duke’s betrothed bride arrives to be married, 
bringing in her train Frau/eint+ Magdalena, whose birth is a mys- 
tery, and who is a religious enthusiast, and an emissary of a secret 








* Apropos of Mr. Fleackwouth, we must observe that the appropriation of names 
and titles does not seem to be the Baron’s forte any more than that of continental writers 
in general. He attaches the aristocratic Don, which, as exclusively as our own Sir, 
belongs to Christian names, to the sirname ; he locates Mexican Montezumas and Pe- 
ravian Atalibas in Brazil, and the like. 

+ The title of an unmarried woman of quality. 
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society of political reformers, to which we are not very sure that 
Graf Eberhard does not belong. ‘The duke becomes intimate 
with her, is converted, breaks with Joconde, but does not marry. 
Eduard tires of Joconde and Eva, hates Magdalena, then falls in 
love with her, and discovers, as he supposes, that she has an in- 
trigue with the Duke,—certainly, that she has been acting a part to 
gain him for her society. 

Here ends Die Zerrissenen, leaving all parties torn asunder. In 
Eduard, Duke Lothar is dethroned by the reformers, turns a 
religious sectarian, is robbed by his instructor, and dies. Mag- 
dalena proves to be his sister, illegitimately; but she will not 
marry Eduard, because she cannot love the man she has duped. 
And so ends Eduard. There surely wants a third volume to tell 
us what finally became of the feeble hero, and the disagreeable 
though strong-minded and virtuous Magdalena. 

Let us now seek for specimens. Graf Eberhard’s long argu- 
ments against all that we most revere we cannot extract; but we 
wish to give an idea of him and his doctrines, and find a passage 
that we can venture to take. The Count is visiting, with 
views of proselytism, Eduard, who is in bed with a wound in- 
flicted by a young page, jealous of him with both Eva and 
Joconde. 


“The Count one day drew Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre* (William 
Meister’s Apprenticeship) from his pocket. ‘ This,’ said he, ‘is an ex- 
traordinary book—a man who passes through life without troubling 
himself about the black and white with which we paint every thing.’ 
Eduard alleged that the book seemed to be designed to elevate the histrionic 
art. ‘The count smiled, but adroitly turned to express his own views. 
‘This, and similar books,’ said he, ‘are to me living proofs that a 
healthful sensual development is the highest strain of poetry. The 
tumult of passion, the red pulsation of a burning heart, the panting 
eagerness of sensual ardour, and a scoffing banter of the pretensions of 
spirituality, that is the breath of life swelling the breast of Géthe’s 
muse ; nowhere sickliness, everywhere the muscular energy of a Laocoon, 
the sweet wiles of Aphrodite.’ 

“Eduard timidly objected that such views seemed dangerous, as 
obscuring the distinction between right and wrong, virtue and sin. 
Graf Eberhard stopped him-—‘ There is no sin as there is no virtue. 
Do we call the hurricane that uproots trees and topples down rocks sin? 
It is one and the same thing with the vernal zephyr,—a phenomenon ; 
our short-sighted notions only deem the one destructive, the other beneficial. 
A man who destroys himself by excesses is to me a mere phenomenon ; 
I no more praise or blame him than I do a fruit-tree exhausted by over- 


* Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre may be said to have set the fashion of these criti- 
cising, dissertating Novellen ; but the fashion has since been so caricatured, that one 
scarcely recognizes the present style in that mixture of much story with dissertation. 
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bearing. But I pity the distorted plant, which an ornamental gardener 
has crippled into a dry skeleton. A time will come when all religion 
and philosophy will sink into the dust ; then will men, cured of disease 
and misery, and again naked, bathe in the eternal fountains of para- 
de. °° = * 

“The abbé said, ‘Do you observe, my dear fellow, that this man 
(Graf Eberhard) has no less an object than to impress a new tendency 
upon the times. What should that lead to? Here you have some half 
million of men dispersed over the globe, laying their ears to the earth to 
listen for the footsteps of time. Amidst their plans for shaping and 
fashioning the times, time itself escapes them unused. The whole world 
now lies sick of this malady. We foresee something great and terrible; 
we set our arms and bodies as though to stem a falling wall; and if 
nothing falls, there we stand in the drollest postures possible. In the 
worst times, as in an ill-built carriage, a wise man will always find 
some snug corner where he may sit and dream comfortably.’ 

“ Massiello, who had flung himself into an arm-chair, now clasped 
both bands before his face, and with a deep sigh, exclaimed, ‘ Oh, I am 
weary of life! I can find no words for the disgust that seizes me! All 
phenomena have repeated themselves to satiety, and I am familiar 
with their paltriness. All is nothing, all is insipid, all dead, dusty, 
charred —paltry.’” 


We will now transport the reader to a mansion connected with 
one of the Duke’s country-palaces, in which mansion resides, with 
his family, an old loyal household officer, known to us as the 
baron, with whom Eduard is domiciliated whilst, by order of the 
princess-bride, painting Magdalena’s portrait. The baron’s 
daughter is courted, against his inclination, by a newspaper-writer 
—in continental language, a journalist. 


“«The first and most important question,’ resumed the journalist, ‘is 
what at this present time we seek in poetry.” The baron expressively 
answered, ‘ Recreation, exhilaration, elevation above these troubled and 
heavy times.’ ‘Elevation, certainly,’ rejoined the other, ‘ that it must 
and will give us. Thank God, the time is past when this noble art, 
like the others, served only for the toy of courts, when a couple of thou- 
sand human beings played with it as with a doll. Therefore nothing of 
recreation, of exhilaration. We must not be recreated or exhilarated — 
a dark, action-impelling season, requires of us, work, labour, rapidly in- 
spired energy. ‘The conflagration of overthrown realms, of old scaffold- 
ings and constitutions, has, like the blood of perished generations, 
manured the ground ; and the brightly shining sun of pure enlighten- 
ment is now rapidly maturing the germinating seed. All is in motion, 
and now the tragic dagger of the muse must try its sharp point in mascu- 
line hands. Away with the marrow-destroying effeminacy of those poets 
whose faun*-like faces, shaded by periwigs, lurked around the state bed, 


* The modern Germans have substituted Fauns for Satyrs, in the prosepopeia of gross 
appetite, 
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where the old wanton coquette, Despotism, pranked herself and ogled 
them. Young Liberty, as a Joseph of flaming beauty and rock-like 
hardness, breaks, in virgin rudeness, from the persecuting arms of the old 
coquette, who remains in a withering swoon. Gladly be the mantle, 
be all earthly goods, sacrificed, so the heaven in the bosom be saved.’ 

“A deep silence followed.these living words. Sophie crept closer to 
the speaker and looked into his sparkling eyes.” 


We confess we do not clearly know whether these living words 
be or be not meant for caricature. All we kuow is that the 
Journalist runs away with Sophie, and that the marriage seems to 
do very well. 

We will take another literary conversation from Eduard, 
wherein a young countess, a professed admirer of the age of Louis 
XIV., hoops and periwigs inclusive, thus speaks :— 


“*T must think the middle ages, fruitful as they have been to the 
poet, worn out. The fountain of the Niebelungen Lied is not inex- 
haustible, and ditties about Young Siegfried and Maid Sieglind, now 
leave even the lovers of poetry cold, recalling, disadvantageously, the 
monstrosities of the Edda, and the times when nothing was talked of at 
an elegant tea-table but the blunders of an Icelandic giant, or the affec- 
tations of a weakling who had idly assumed armour. How vigorous 
and truthful appears in comparison Biirger’s Leonora!’ ‘ For Heaven's 
sake !’ exclaimed the poet Ottfried. ‘ Honoured lady, if you achieve the 
triumph of such views, we shall see the long-vanished wigs return ; be- 
trayed country girls, and weeping parsons’ daughters will again be 
sung; the innumerable sapless, nerveless pastorals will revive, and we 
shall fall anew into the bottomless misery of allegory.’ ‘I see no ne- 
cessity for all this,’ returned the lady. ‘ The errors of those days are too 
full in view for us not to avoid them. But produce a volume of pas- 
torals, so they possess the taste and spirit of the sweet little lays the Set 
poets of that age have left us. That innocent Arcadian world, often so 
roguishly parodying the real world, offering the poet, if he were equal 
to his task, such opportunities for humour, feeling, wit, and deep thought, 
and which, if it sometimes fell into caricature, never degenerated into hor- 
rors and revolting distortions ;—is it not a more grateful material for poetic 
treatment than all the grotesque preternatural legends in the world ? 
* * * From France, where the art of living enjoyably and intellec- 
tually has been cultivated with the most refinement, where what is 
called good society has been regulated by the most determinate rules, 
from France we received those laws of taste which the world of to-day so 
precipitately rejects. The first law was, that the form, so essential in 
art as in life, must never be violated. Our times, which are bent upon 
removing all restrictions, will soon discover how indispensably required, 
by the very necessities of social life, were those principles of intercourse 
now reprobated as empty ceremonial, ridiculous pretension, absurd 
etiquette.’ ” 


Another department of literature, the novel, is discussed, 
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wherein it might be thought the author laughed at himself. But 
the context, not of this only, but of all his works, refutes the idea, 
and we give it as the author's self-vindication. A man of learning 
and letters speaks ;— 


«The novels of our great living master are again employed 
upon portraitures of society. New as is the form, many of these nar- 
ratives recall the good patterns of former days, and the Vicar of Wake- 
field, were it supplied with a little reasoning, would be a novel in the 
newest style. * * * Fifty years ago, the novel was split into at least a 
dozen kinds, amongst which were distinguished the historic, the moral, 
the ethic, the philosophic, the satiric novel, and the common love tale. 
All these various materials are now thrown into one mould, and called 
the Novelle.* * * They are often learned little compendiums, over- 
loaded with far-fetched jests, and conceited humour ; the story, which 
should be the main point, is so mere an accessory, that the personages 
are the coined heralds of certain views and opinions, amusingly and in- 
structively battling against each other. ** * A great master, the 
founder of the school, likewise called this form into existence; and 
assuredly the Novelle, as he gives it, with the witchery of diction, fresh- 
ness and vigour of thought, and fulness of golden humour, is most cap- 
tivating. It moves in strong contrast to the often common-place reality 
of the historic novel, the ground of which has been trampled down by 
thousands of feet ; it offers, in a constant lively play of colours, a won- 
drous dreamy world, the foundations of which rest in the inmost core of 
the mind, in the depths of poetical contemplation. To confirm this 
view, it is only necessary to compare the works of two masters, who have 
chosen a nearly identical subject, but deviated most widely from each 
other in treating it. I mean the Aufruhr in den Cevennen (the Revolt 
in the Cevennes), and Scott's Schwéirmer (the Fanatic, being, we conclude, 
Old Mortality). How dissimilar! How vague and doubtful the locality 
of the former, to the topographical accuracy of the historical ground in the 
latter! But then, how wonderfully are the depths of the human heart 
revealed in that former, whilst in the other the incident is the chief point, 
and the poet, where he touches upon the internal world, is evidently inade- 
quate to his task. Perhaps we may here discover the reason why the 
poet of the Cevennes-rebellion named his work a Novelle rather than 
an historic novel, and, likewise, the theory according to which the species 
should be judged.’ 

*** Admirable as is this creation,’ rejoined Eduard, ‘ I confess the 
youthful, fiery genius that painted the pure, sainted Genevieve, that so 
overpoweringly depicted the impassioned agonies of Golo, and poured 
forth its cornucopia of whim, wit, love, and fervent enthusiasm in Oc- 
tavian, is infinitely more delightful to me than the riper intellect, cooled 
by the contradictions of life, and often sporting with painful doubts, as 
displayed in the Rebellion of the Cevennes, and other late productions.’” 


The master thus extolled at the expense of Sir Walter Scott 
is Ludwig Tieck, to whom, we take shame to ourselves, for not 
having yet consecrated an article. The unconscious reason of 
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this omission, which shall speedily be repaired, probably is that 
his fame was established before we began to exist in our corpo- 
rate capacity, and that he has not, like Gothe, died since. 

We will now leave Die Zerrissenen and Eduard, aud proceed 
to Lessing. Gotthold Ephraim Lessing is known, not merely to 
every German scholar, but to every one acquainted with the name 
of German literature, as the first German critic and dramatist 
who dared to break the yoke of French pseudo-classicism, and 
arouse Teutonic genius from thraldom ana lethargy. Baron von 
Sternberg has made a Novelle of the youth of this bold, able, and 
independent thinker; in which he gives some curious sketches of 
the state of religion, society, and critical opinion in Prussia, about 
the middle of the last century. 

We find young Lessing residing in the parsonage of his austere, 
puritanical father, whom he has offended by neglecting all profit- 
able studies at the university, dedicating his time and thoughts to 
the theatre, associating with actors and actresses—persons then 
as immoral as the contempt in which they were held was calcu- 
lated to make them,—and with Mylius, the brother of a notorious 
infidel philosopher. Lessing still continues to offend by writing 
verses, and frequenting the adjacent Castle, where he reads to 
the beautiful sisters, the Countesses Clarissa and Leopoldine. 
As a sample of the Gallicism of the day, we take an evening at 
the Castle. By some accident, the expected new French books 
have not arrived from Berlin. The old servant, Christian, who was 
to have brought them, and Lessing, who was to have read them, are 
alike in despair, when it occurs to the former to rummage a 
kitchen cupboard for some old books, thrown aside when the 
library was last arranged, and now in course of being torn up for 
culinary use. Lessing pounces upon the remains of a folio, and 
joyously carries it up stairs. 

** As he entered, the three inmates of the old-fashioned room turned 
towards him. Upon the floor close to the fire, and supported by 
cushions, rested a young girl, blooming as the laughing spring. The 
flames were reflected by her satin dress, tinging its heavy white folds 
with transparent purple. On one side, more in the shade, sate the 
second young lady, beside a harp, such as was then in use, over which 
the white arm of the musician moved slowly and despondingly. In the 
window recess, half asleep, the yelping Mops on her lap, and her 
large blonde cap adorned with colossal bows of ribbon, sunk upon her 
bosom, sat the learned Madame Malbouquet, the bonne and companion of 
the young countesses. 

* * * * * * 

“* Ah, my gracious Friiulein,’ exclaimed the young man, ‘ what 
would I not give for the power of Merlin, who turned a withered stump 
into a flowering tree. So would I soon transform this my ponderous 
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friend into the neatest edition of our divine poet. Alas! fairest countess, 
most gracious patroness of the muses, this evening we shall admire no 
4aire, no Merope, no Mahomet ! 

“* You jest,’ said Clarissa, (the harpist). ‘ Weare to begin Tancréde 
this evening, and I have all day been looking forward to this hour.’ 

“« * What are you going todo with that black monster ?’ asked Leopol- 
dine (the damsel on the floor). The bonne took pinch after pinch of 
snuff, looking uneasily and suspiciously around; and now, as the book 
was opened, exclaimed, ‘ 4h ciel! ‘The atrocious odeur comes from 
that thing. Ji donc! Away with it!’ 

“ * Away, away!’ exclaimed Polly—alias Leopoldine—curling up her 
nose. Clarissa turned dissatisfied away. Lessing took refuge in a dis- 
tant corner, whence, with flashing eyes, he proclaimed the value of his 
treasure-trove. 

“© Itis the Theuerdank,’ said he,‘ the most admirable old poem we 
possess—a delicious, romantic legend, in which the magic tints of ge- 
nuine poetry play in living light through each other.’ * * * 

“* A German author then?’ drawled Leopoldine. ‘ A German 
author assuredly,’ returned Lessing, in accents of pride. ‘ Then he must 
not be read,’ said the beauty pointedly and authoritatively. ‘ It were 
contrary to all good taste to read a German book.’ 

“ * But we have nothing else,’ observed the youth, somewhat sensi- 
tively. ‘ The illness of the post messenger’ * Well, well! Then 
we can read some of the little Chansons from this year’s Miroir des 
Dames !’——* Such trash !’ exclaimed Lessing. ‘I can never form my 
lips to them!’ ‘ French trash,’ rejoined Polly angrily, ‘is at any rate 
cleverer than a whole library of German poets and philosophers !’ 

* * * * * * * 


“ Clarissa laughingly interfered. ‘ Do not let us begin the old dis- 
pute afresh. Explain to us, Mr. Ephraim, what your book is.’ * * * 

* Lessing now read, and, familiar with the poem, his sonorous voice 
gave the verses in their beautiful rhythm. His eye sparkled, his cheek red- 
dened : he interrupted himself to explain, then read on—and the longer 
he read the richer, the more varied in colour, did the flower of poetry 
unfold. *** Clarissa had at first heard inattentively, she now bent 
towards the volume. Polly forgot to stir the fire, and, leaning back her 
head, gazed inquisitively and eagerly at the reader, who, with the volume 
upon his knees, now read from the mouldy yellow pages,—now, with 
minstrel inspiration, completed and expounded the poem. Many chap- 
ters were thus gone through ; and Lessing, closing the book, sank back 
in his chair. ‘The clock struck eleven ; profound silence prevailed, in- 
terrupted only by the deep breathing of the bonne, who had fallen asleep 
at the very commencement of the, to her unintelligible, German read- 


” 


ing. 


‘The ladies and their reader now severally repair to Berlin ; 
and itis not one of the least striking features of the state of 
society in Germany during the last century, that the son of their 
parish priest cannot, in the capital, visit the young countesses—~ 
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indeed, his admission to read to them in the country 1s represented 
as an extraordinary stretch of condescension on their part. This 
exclusion from their society, it should seem, reduces Lessing, 
who is desperately in love with Clarissa, to the necessity of re- 
newing a former liaison with Sabina, a young actress, who is 
nearly as much in love with him. We pass over scenes of his- 
trionic orgies, and scenes of vulgar sectarian fanaticism, charac- 
teristic but disagreeable, and the originality of which could be 
made effective only by long extracts, to give the young poet's feel- 
ings during the first representation of his first tragedy, Miss Sara 
Sampson; for various reasons, he absents himself from the 
theatre. 


“ Lessing returned early to his solitary room, and took up bis manu- 
script, As the hour at which the play usually begins struck, he saw 
masses of pedestrians moving towards the theatre, and said to himself, 
‘ They go to see my piece. The cherished ideas and images over which 
I have so long brooded, the fair seed that in silent hours has for me so 
hopefully germinated, they go to harvest them. The ingrates, not a 
glance do they cast upon him who gives them what he best loves !’ He 
could have been angry when he saw a carriage containing a merry party 
drive out of town.*** ‘ But no doubt,’ thought he, ‘ they are stupid 
creatures, who would have seen nothing on the stage but their own dul- 
ness.. He now saw another carriage, that was detained for a moment 
by the crowd. A lady impatient of the delay looked out, and Lessing 
beheld Clarissa. His heart throbbed joyously, his anxieties vanished. 
* Thank Heaven !’ he exclaimed. ‘ My darling child will not then come 
a stranger before mere strangers. She is there ; no noble expression, no 
beautiful allusion will escape her delicate ear, her quick eye. Ob could 
she feel that it was her spirit which hovered round me as I conceived 
Sara’s noble feminineness!’ He turned over the pages of the drama, 
‘ Now,’ thought he, ‘ the exposition is over; now the scene with old 
Sampson ; now Sara’s appearance is looked for. That little Sabina will 
spoil the part. She knows nothing of a tenderness that blends nobleness 
with depth ; she has no conception of a colouring of the soul, which 
playing through all the hues of passion, assumes none decidedly. She 
will think all effected with athorough common-place unhappiness.’ 

* » a * * a * 

“He flung aside the papers, and went out. The play was over, and a 
flood of spectators, — though the open dvors of the theatre, met the 
lonely wanderer. Eagerly he listened for an opinion, a judgment, but 
the few words he caught provoked him; for he heard questions as to 
what tavern it were best to sup in. He shrank towards the wall to 
avoid the stream. ‘There, by a basket of fruit, sat a little girl, who re- 
fused to sell to him until her grandmother should come out of the 
theatre. ‘The old woman appeared wiping her eyes with her apron. 

“«* What is the matter? inquired Lessing. Why do you cry?” 

“*Lord have mercy,’ answered the crone, ‘why over the sad stuff 
they have been acting. When the grand folks were all overset, how 
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should such as us keep back their tears? So there have I been crying 
my old eyes out for company.’ 

“* Tell us then, Goody, tell us, what was it about ?’ 

“**In a word, miserable,’ replied the old fruitseller, ‘ but. so fine, and 
so virtuous, as I never saw any thing. I have had misfortunes enough 
with the men, but so abominable a lover as him in the play I never met 
with ; if I had, I'd have dealt with him after another guess fashion than 
that sweet little creature does.’ 


“ This simple critique enraptured the poet.” 


We almost fear the reader may suspect that, unconsciously 
swayed by the habitual feelings of professional literati, we select 
only what accords with our own tastes and pursuits. But not 
thus are we biassed. In the first place, did we select otherwise, 
we should not give a just idea of these Novedlen, and in the next 
place, their literary portion, especially Lessing’s literary enthu- 
siasm, is very decidedly the best and most agreeable. We will, 
however, state in a few words something of the other parts of 
this volume. 

In honour of the success of his play, Lessing is invited to a 
soirée by Count Felix. At this soirée we have, first, a long disqui- 
sition upon the drama, the whole company asserting the exclusive 
excellence of the French theatre, upon which, Count Felix urges 
the successful dramatist to model his future tragedies, and Les- 
sing advancing the antagonist opinions, that are so ably maintained 
in his writings. The evening closes with a supper, and a display 
of the French philosophy then fashionable, well done, but cer- 
tainly not desirable to extract. Then comes an alarm lest 
Countess Leopoldine should be betrayed, not altogether against 
her will, into an illicit connexion with a prince; which evil 
Countess Clarissa endeavours to avert by a plot, neither very intel- 
ligible, nor, to our mind, very heroinish, but which occasions a 
renewal of her intercourse with Lessing. We think we speak 
very impartially when we say that toall the unliterary part of this 
the literary is far preferable, and we mean boldly to give another 
literary scene and incident, introducing it by a political conversa- 
tion and statement relative to the social condition of Prussia, 
which, we must however confess, would have been more appro- 
priately given to an older speaker. 

During the seven years’ war, Clarissa, having happily and 
honourably disposed of her sister in marriage, is travelling home- 
wards, chaperoned by her old bonne, and escorted, we must say 
very insufficiently, considering the state of the country, only by 
Lessing and an old Gelehrte, man of letters, in addition to her own 

servants. Madame Malbouquet usually sleeps and the others philo- 
sophize, In the course of conversation, the Gelehrte expressed his 
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fears for the morals of a pupil, who had just been removed from 
his tuition and sent to Paris, Clarissa observes that the young 
man could not remain for ever under his guardianship, to which 
he replies by asking,— 


* ¢ But is it then actually indispensable to have seen Paris ?’ 

* Certainly,’ exclaimed Clarissa, with vivacity. ‘ Whoever would not 
live a corse in corse-like times, must see this market-place of modern 
life, this metropolis of civilization, and school of social morals. It is not 
long since our country was a neglected waste. Even within our own 
time, have we not seen the young nobles upon their estates scarcely more 
enlightened than their peasants, scarcely more moral than their menials, 
and ruder than the rudest stable-boy. Nothing could be made of such 
men, and not only social life, the church and state likewise suffered un- 
speakably. But when our present king ascended the throne, a new 
spirit took possession of the whole sluggish machine. A lively impulse 
set all the wheels in motion, and behold, the face of things is changed. 
He, the unweariedly active, endured no inaction, and the most distant 
parts of the realm felt the pulsation of new life. Above all, he excited 
a love of travel. * * * Fathers of families, who would formerly 
not have set out for Berlin or Kénigsberg without having the prayers 
for travellers by land and by water put up in the church, now sent their 
sons to Paris, and were not a little surprised when, a couple of years 
afterwards, instead of awkward boys, they embraced polished amiable 
youths, with mind and activity befitting the heirs of old names and large 
estates. For them a new world is conquered, and our great and kind 
monarch has conferred a truly royal gift upon his subjects.’ 

*** A gift,’ observed our poet, ‘of which futurity alone can show the 
full value. * * * His victorious sword here wins intellectual pro- 
vinces from superstition, from despotism ; with a clear open brow he 
boldly confronts the horrors of darker ages, and in this war the most 

ecious hopes of knowledge and of faith entwine around the name of 

rederic.’ 

“The Gelehrie smiled. ‘ While fiery young hearts,’ said he, ‘ abandon 
themselves blindly to enthusiastic hopes, we old men must be pardoned 
some doubts. I confess I am alarmed when I see my borizon thus im- 
measurably extended. Have humility, moderation, and a contented 
spirit ceased to be virtues? A good man needs after all but a small 
sphere wherein to do good. Within his narrow bounds he is happy, 
and this tendency towards the infinite bewilders the eye, and distresses 
a heart conscious of its weakness. Is it not one fruit of this travelling 
that nothing is venerable or holy to our present youth ?” 


The conversation soon turns upon toleration, and Clarissa re- 
lates the most impressive lessons she had ever received, which, 
being too long to extract, we must compress. Her mother had 
worn a ring, an old heir-loom, traditionally reported to make the 
wearer beloved. Upon her deathbed, she gave each of her 
daughters, separately, a ring, seemingly this ring ; and each, sup- 
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posing she had received the inestimable jewel, was angry when 
she saw her sisters similarly gifted. ‘The young ladies quarrelled, 
and appealed to their father to know which had the true ring ; 
and he quietly said, that would be ascertained when it should ap- 
pear which, being the most amiable, was the most beloved, Our 
party discuss the applicability of such a test to different creeds, 


whilst driving through a thick and somewhat suspicious-looking 
wood. 


“ Suddenly a thundering ‘ Halt!’ stopped the carriage, and the con- 
versation simultaneously. The bonne, who, being most disposed to 
dedicate her attention to external objects,* had repeatedly put forth 
her blonde cap to look about her, now sank back in her corner with a 
loud shriek. ‘The carriage door was instantly torn open ; soldiers on 
horseback and on foot surrounded the equipage ; everywhere were seen 
bearded insolent faces ; whilst shouts, trampling of horses, questions 
and laughter, mingled together. A man on horseback now rode close 
up to the open door, and, bending down to look into the carriage, rudely 
and imperiously asked ‘ What luggage ? Where is the baggage going ? 


I can let none pass. Out of the coach. To the guard-house with 
you |” 


The interference of the old servant only provokes ridicule of 
his inefficiency. Lessing’s declaration that they have passports 
is scoffed at, and his utmost efforts can barely protect the youn 
countess from personal insult; whilst the GeleArte, quietly looking 
out the proper papers, asks for the officer on duty. 


“ A voice exclaimed, ‘ There he is!’ and a young man of commanding 
air came forward. He glanced inquisitorially at the carriage and the 
company ; then fixed his eye, with a look of annoyance, upon the papers. 
The soldiers and the imperilled travellers were grouped around him 
in silence. Suddenly his gloomy expression changed into one of 
pleasurable surprise; again he surveyed the travellers, and then raising 
his voice, asked, ‘Gentlemen, which of you is Professor Gellert 2 

“‘«Tam,’ replied the Gelehrte. 

“ The officer’s colour deepened, and his eyes sparkled ; he respectfully 
approached the old man, and, with a military obeisance, said, ‘ Sir, our 
orders are that you and your company pass free. It was known that you 
were travelling this way, and I would rather expose myself to any dan- 
ger, than occasion the least inconvenience to a man whom every one 
so esteems and honours. Get into your carriage, Sir, and I wish you a 
prosperous journey. 

“ The officer withdrew, and the soldiers, falling back, stood at some 
little distance from the coach, looking earnestly and wonderingly at the 


* Indifference to external nature might seem oddly made characteristic of a poet, 
even in company with the object of his love. But our baron has judged well, for 
Lessing was, in truth, far more of a critic and a metaphysician than of a poet, and would, 


we conceive, even in the absence of Countess Clarissa, have preferred disserting with 
the Gelehrte to looking at trees. 
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man who had caused so sudden a change of scene, and who seemed 
somewhat confused by the general attention which he had attracted. 
A bearded veteran now advanced to Gellert, and, with an awkward 
bow, said, ‘ With our officer’s leave, we whould fain beg of you, Mr. 
Professor, to repeat one of your fables to us. It is just that such as we, 
when we get home to wife and children, may have to say, I’ve seen the 
dear, good, famous Leipzig Professor, and he repeated a fable to us. No 
offence your honour.’ 

** Gellert smiled. 

“** Yes, yes,’ exclaimed the horseman, ‘repeat, or we'll keep you 
prisoner.’ 

“*T must then,’ said the Fabulist. And, standing before the open 
coach-door, surrounded by an attentive circle of peasants and of soldiers, 
who, leaning upon their muskets, gazed intently at the pale little man, 
with a smiling countenance and clear voice, Gellert repeated one of his 
best-known fables. It was that which begins, 

* Phylax, who over house and yard, 
Had many a night kept faithful guard, &c.’ 

* As he ended, his hearers, in various ways, expressed their sympathy 
and admiration. ‘The old soldiers looked down in silence ; the girls and 
women, who stood behind them, wiped their eyes with their aprons; 
aud some peasants looked devoutly up to heaven, thinking they had heard a 
sermon. Lastly, as the professor was stepping into the carriage, a 
young recruit came blubbering up to him, and said:-—‘ Good bye t’ye, 
Phylax.’ Officers and soldiers laughed. 

“The carriage drove on unhindered. * * * All thanked the pro- 
fessor for their safety, and the bonne was profuse in praises and learned 
allusions, calling him a new Orpheus, who had tamed the wild beasts of 
the forest with his lyre. 

«1 mustat least rejoice,’ returned the kindly man, in his soft pleasant 
way, ‘at having contributed my mite towards the enlightening and hu- 
manizing process.’ : 

**€ And you have chosen the more pacific course,’ said Clarissa.’ 
The object that our great king pursues by the thunder of cannon and 
the light of devastation, you attain by a playful narrative.’ 

. * + * . “ 

“But the young poet sat thoughtful in a corner of the carriage, 
Only the eye of her he loved, which dwelt interrogatively upon him, 
could recall his spirit from the happy distant realms of imagination. ‘T'o 
her questions he replied, ‘1 cannot deny that I am engrossed by our late 
conversation. The subject should be wrought into a poem, a tale, or, 
best of all, a play.’ 

“You would not bring me and my lesson upon the stage,’ exclaimed 
Clarissa. 

“‘ But the poet went on as if inspired. ‘If one could create a poem, 
of which that deeply-meaning parable of the three rings should be the 
centre! Might not Christian, Jew, and Moslem, come forward dis- 
puting, and this beautiful image appease their dispute? What groupes of 
noble forms I see, in my mind’s eye, assembled round the old dark riddle 
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of humanity ; and, when none can read it, peaceably joining hands over 
the scene of so much misery, over the grave of slaughtered generations. 
I see the noble beings before me; one, the noblest, who first frankly 
proffers conciliation. An old man, must he be, an old man with the 
overflowing heart of youth, at once wise and fiery.’ 

“ Gellert and the countess looked at each other, surprised and smiling. 
* How strange the poet’s head "’ said the former. 

“The youth dreamed on. ‘ Plan and development, simple, yet digni- 
fied. No paltry intrigue where such questions are resolved. Men treat 
of the most valuable treasure of their bosoms, men tried by life and ap- 
_— The Christian, rude, haughty—he may be the youngest. The 

oslem, haughty, but noble, not yet rendered effeminate in his rigid 
creed by the arts of the seraglio; and then the Jew,—soft, grave, affec- 
tionate, wise. From afar a love, unimportant but noble, might gleam, 
as though to cast a flitting glow upou the unveiled mountain-colossus.’ 

[Can it be necessary to tell any reader that Lessing’s most admired 
and most remarkable production, Nathan, is that of which the conception 
is here developed ?] 

“«* Oh, complete it!’ exclaimed Clarissa. ‘Work out these ideas, so 
bold and magnificent. So may I claim the merit of first originating the 

oem.” 
ee The enraptured youth forgot himself and all around him. Passion- 
ately he grasped her hand, and, while tears glistened in his eyes, exclaim- 
ed, ‘Have IL aught, in mind or heart, but what you, Clarissa, have called 
into existence! I am yours, your creature! Oh, why must such severing 
influences intrude between us !’” 


Baron Sternberg’s heroines are all too self-possessed to be 
much embarrassed even by such bursts of poetical love-making ; 
but, having given Lessing’s impassioned although hopeless words 
of wooing, we feel called upon to add his fair mistress’s views of 
marriage, which we should term original, had not Madame de Genlis 
years ago professed, although less metaphysically, her objection 
to any conjunction of Cupid and Hymen. The conversation 
from which we take the following extract concludes this Novelle, 
Countess Clarissa has announced her intention of giving Count 
Felix her hand, and one evening says to Lessing,— 


“And why should I withdraw myself from the sphere of activity 
offered to me? Dearest friend, let us introduce no sickly sensibility into 
real life. Least of all can the times to which we belong admit of it, 
* * # He to whom I shall bind myself is a noble creature, and, at 
his side I can, in my own way, be useful. I consider marriage as the 
means of taking a decided position in the world, Never would I give 
myself to an unworthy man, but as little to one to whom a youthful 
inclination attached me. ‘The civil relations of life, and the emotions 
of a young enthusiastic heart, are in too glaring contrast to afford a 
foundation for lasting happiness. And so, my beloved friend, let us 
each tread our separate path, each assured that we can never lose sight 
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of one another ; that each commands the other's warmest, inmost sym- 
pathy. Forget not you the Clarissa, who, as a young enthusiastic girl, 
placed the wreath of consecration on your brow; and never shall I for- 
get the man, from whom I have respectfully kept myself apart, lest 
— feelings than respect and admiration might bring me too near 
lim. 

“ At these last words she blushed ; a pause ensued—Clarissa rose, 
imprinted a kiss upon the poet’s brow, and vanished. The happy youth 
remained sunk in dreams of exquisite bliss.” 


We now come to two volumes of short tales, which, as we 
read them, we took to be a fourth volume, in two parts, of a col- 
lection of Novellen, or tales, of which the first three volumes had, 
by some odd accident, been left out of our parcel. But, upon refe- 
rence to a table of contents, attached to a subsequent work, Ga- 
lathee, we find that the three Novellen we have just reviewed, 
actually constitute these said first, second, and third volumes 
of the collection of Novellen, and that the only omission is that of 
any intimation of this their collective character, upon the title- 
pages of Die Zerrissenen, Eduard, and Lessing. ‘The thing is 
no otherwise material than as itis unusual, and calculated to per- 
plex purchasers of Sternberg’s Novellen, who, till Galathee and 
the table of contents appeared this year, must have wondered 
why they could never get the first three volumes of the Novellen. 

These short Novedlen ave more in the nature of common tales, 
wrought of startling, curiosity-awakening incidents, natural and 
supernatural ; and of them it may suffice to say, that they prove 
the author’s just appreciation of his own taleut in preferring the 
dissertating Novelle. The incidents are not, we think, happily 
managed, or curiosity, when excited, duly satisfied. One Novelle 
in these volumes, however, is more nearly related in character to 
Lessing, and further claims our notice, as offering specimens of 
the author’s powers in a somewhat different style from those we 
have hitherto given. It is called Copernicus, and narrates the 
risk which the great astronomer ran at Bologna, of falling into 
the clutches of the Inquisition, on account of his heterodox opi- 
nion of the earth’s revolving round the sun. We extract parts of 
a scene in which the loquacious vanity of his German attendant 
gives birth to suspicions of this pernicious heresy. 


** € Welcome, Seppe!’ exclaimed the fat, good-humoured landlord.— 
* Call me not Seppe, nor yet Giuseppe,’ said the person addressed.—‘ I 
cannot bear the foreign jangling name ; and I have often told you, that I 
am called Peter John Fear-God Joseph Bartel, and am a native of the noble 
Magdeburg, where dwell the most virtuous women and the handsomest 
men. —‘ Humph ! of that we have a proof,’ said the landlord, with a 
good-humoured laughing glance at the short deformed figure, and broad 
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pock-pitted face before him. ‘ But, Seppe, or Joseph of Magdeburg, 
what have you been doing up yonder, with the gay frippery on your 
arm? Have you been acting a holy comedy ?’—* A holy comedy, in- 
deed !’ retorted Joseph, erecting himself. ‘ Do you think the master 
could take pleasure in such stuff? Our taste is refined; and we have 
performed an astrologico-tellurico-astral tragedy.’ 

“Many of the guests expressed unbounded astonishment at these 
words ; others inquisitively asked what that might be. Joseph assumed 
an important mien, laid his finger upon his lips, and rolled his small 
sharp eyes round the company. He at length said—‘ I must betray 
nothing ; but so much I may tell you, as a cure for your monstrous 
ignorance in such matters. Our tragedy proved nothing less than that 
the earth turns about like a ball, and has so turned from the beginning 
of the world.’—‘ Oho, Joseph of Magdeburg !’ exclaimed the landlord, 
‘ What! the earth turn ?’—‘ Just so;’ resumed Joseph. ‘ This queer 
old earth, that we sit so comfortably upon, turns about with us, and 
moreover runs round the sun with us.’—‘ Explain that to us, Seppe,’ 
said a broad-shouldered armourer, with a threatening aspect. ‘ By St: 
Peter, I will not believe that you are making game of us! What do you 
mean by the earth's turning about ?" 

“« Listen attentively then, good folks,’ said the little man, with the 
most consequential official mien that he could put on. ‘ Let us suppose 
that any one could rise up into the air, and so look down upon the city of 
Rome, as the cranes, storks, swallows, and other irrational creatures do 
every day, without being the wiser for it ; now, if he could manage to 
stay up there for a few hours, while he was most earnestly looking at 
Rome, with her towers, and her churches, and her gardens, he would 
see, queerly enough, the towers and all the rest walk away from beneath 
him, till, at last, the whole populous city would vanish away like a 
dream, and other towns would come in its stead, ay, and rivers and 
landscapes, and the sea; which must be very amusing to watch.’ * * * 

“© You are a jester ;’ said the armourer, ‘ such as I never before 
met with. ‘The earth turn about indeed! Why, look you here. What 
is on my hand, remains there while I hold my hand still ; but I turn my 
hand about, and down it goes. Now, I dont see, Master Joseph of 
Magdeburg, that any of us fall off the earth.’ This acute remark struck 
the audience, and all eyes turned inquisitively upon the lecturer; who, 
however, maintained his full superiority, exclaiming, with all the pride of 
science, ‘ Hey day, Master Giottino, you who are so clever, cannot you 
explain that for yourself? How happens it, that by night most people and 
most things disappear, so that one cannot conceive what has become of 
them? Why does the Podesta always double the watch by night, to 
keep people in doors? And with all that, how long is it since half a 
dozen thieves, who had broken into the palace, and whom justice had 
caught, disappeared? Disappeared without leaving a trace. There is 
your explanation ; they have fallen off; and indeed, I do not wonder 
at such things happening, upon any uncommonly sharp turn.’ ” 


This explanation proves very satisfactory to those who have 
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seen the roofs of their houses thus jerked off, and such like acci- 
dents. It peculiarly convinces a tailor : 


“‘ whose red nose showed the quantity of country-wine he had enjoyed, 
and the measure of his credulity. ‘ Yes, yes,’ said he, ‘ I clearly per- 
ceive that the learned foreigner may be in the right; why, I do not feel 
very steady even on the bench I sit on. Who would have suspected old 
mother eurth of such tricks!’ * * * * Come to Germany, friend,’ said 
Joseph. ‘ There you'll have to open a dozen ears, and yet will not gather 
all the new and admirable discoveries that meet us daily in the streets.’ 
—‘ From Germany came heresy,’ murmured a dull voice in a corner of 
the room, where a pale, lean monk had seated himself.” 


Upon this monk’s report, Copernicus is, of course, arrested. 
His examination is good, and, although too long to be extracted, a 
few passages will, imperfectly, give its character. We say imper- 
fectly, because in Germany the day of bold strokes is gone by, 
and all the new writers work out their effect by minute touches, 
most unfavourable to extracts and abridgments. The scene of 
the examination is laid in the ducal palace ; the examiner is a 
monk, private secretary to the duke; behind his chair stands a 
young jesuit, a disciple and secret friend of the accused ; two 
courtiers appear at a door communicating with the duke’s cabi- 
net. After a few insignificant questions, the monk asks, 


«« « Why did you leave your country to come here ?’—‘ The fame of 
the Italian men of science, and especially of the Bolognese, attracted 
me.’—The monk moved heavily in his seat, murmuring to himself, 
‘ The blessed Virgin keep you at home next time!’ Then, turning to 
the clerk, he said, ‘ Mind you what I shall ask now. Nicholaus Coper- 
nicus, it is reported that, during thy residence here, thou hast prosecuted 
great inquiries, and hast discovered a secret of Nature, of which no one 
has any suspicion. Is this so?’ The two gentlemen at the door whis- 
pered and giggled ; the Pater, with a threatening look, enjoined silence, 
‘Yes ;’ replied the philosopher, in a cheerful voice, ‘ it is so, reve- 
rend father. There are, indeed, in some ancient authors, hints that indi- 
cate an obscure knowledge of it ; yet I may nevertheless say, that, with 
the help of my friends, I have made an entirely new discovery. —* And 
what is it?’ questioned the corpulent secretary, after a pause. Again 
the groupe at the door whispered; the young jesuit raised himself up 
higher behind the monk’s chair; and, whilst the astronomer considered 
that upon the next word he should speak hung the weal or woe of his 
future lot, the door opened, and a head with red hair, a hooked nose, and 
a pair of dim eyes, was protruded into the room, looking at the astronomer 
with an expression of fun and curiosity. Copernicus recognized the 
duke, and, in his confusion, was about to bow; a wink from the Pater 
prevented him, and the head remained watching between the leaves of 
the double door. During the silence that prevailed, whilst the master 
reflected, the words, ‘ What will he say? What shall we hear ?’ sounded 
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from the next room. * * * ‘I'he astronomer at length, hesitatingly, 
said, ‘I have discovered a new planet.'-—‘ So,’ exclaimed the Pater ; 
‘ What is it ?}—‘ It is well known to you, pious father.’ During the 
pause that ensued, the jesuit behind the chair put bis hand into a flower- 

t in the window, and suffered the earth, sticking to bis fingers, to drop 
Fiehtly upon the cowled secretary's paper. Copernicus involuntarily 
smiled: but the Pater, carefully blowing away the black particles, 
said, sullenly, ‘ I know it? You mistake, master ; how should I know 
the thing that glitters and revolves perhaps «a hundred thousand miles 
above my head? I cannot spend my nights in such meagre pastime as 
you. Once more, what do you call the thing ?}—* But, good father,” 
rejoined the astronomer, ‘ you surely know your own room,in which you 
transact your business by day —your bed, on which you lie down at night?’ 
—‘ To be sure; and what of that ?’—-‘ Then you know my planet ; be- 
lieve me, it is no further off than the little jump from that window into 
the ducal garden.’—‘ By St. Jerome,’ ejaculated the Pater, ‘I believe 
you presume to make game of me in the very presence of these worthy 
gentlemen.’ A horse-laugh rang from the cabinet. * * * ‘Letus 
see,’ cried the annoyed monk, ‘ whether, if you will not confess, your 
servant's tongue be not more easily untied.’ And the amazed Copernicus 
beheld the deadly pale, distorted face of his poor servant, who, led in by 
the guard, cast a shy look at his master. * * * ‘ Now, chatterer,’ 
said the monk, ‘ confess, what thou hast already reported, before witnesses, 
of thy master’s secrets.” * * * ‘ Your reverence has rightly termed 
me, said poorJoseph. ‘ I am an old chatterer, who, with a grey beard, 
have not outgrown my baby shoes, and whose word is worth nothing at 


all.” 


This indiscreet but most loyal of servants, now, after chatter. 
ing through two or three pages, claims his master’s great dis- 
covery as his own; and the jesuit’s signs induce Copernicus re- 
luctantly to’ confirm the falsehood. He i is, in consequence, saved, 
and returns to Germany, and, we grieve for the philosopher whilst 
we say that the poor, prating, faithful Joseph suffers in his stead, 

We now come to Galathee, the last of Baron Sternberg’s pub- 
lications, and, of those we have seen, in some respects the best, 
though certainly not that which we prefer. It is much the most 
of a work of art—therefore, perhaps, calling itself a Roman (novel), 
in lieu of the anomalous Novelle—as being a whole, in which 
a specific and decided object is constantly kept in view; namely, 
the conversion to Catholicism of the Protestant Comte de St.Cyr, 
By the way, the proselytizing zeal of the Catholics seems just 
now a favourite topic with German novelists, Many of the 
characters in Galathee are boldly conceived and well sustained, 
especially the Markgrafin and her jesuit confessor, who are 
nevertheless skilfully withheld from prominence. But, to our 
mind, the moral imbecility of the hero destroys all interest in his 
GG@ 
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fortunes, almost in Galathee’s love for him. We feel that she 
never could have been happy with him, and is better dead. It 
is, by the by, not a little remarkable, that all Baron Sternberg’s 
heroes are weak, whilst all his heroines are strong-minded ; so that 
one might fancy one was reading the conception of a woman 
rather than of aman. The very disagreeable story is this :— 

The Comte de St. Cyr, attending a prince, of whose house- 
hold he forms part, to the court “of a Dowager Markgrajin, 
whose daughter the said prince is to marry, falls in love with one 
of the Markeriifin’ s maids of honour, the pure, high-principled, 
and self-possessed Galathee de St. Cyr—we presume a distant 
relation,—who early tells him that she is aftianced to a very respect- 
able, absent, and elderly dip/omate. Neither Galathee’s prin- 
ciples, nor even her self-possession, to which in an English novel 
we should have implicitly trusted, save her from the usual frailty 
of German heroines; but, after her fall, these qualities enable 
her to devise a deliberate and very rational plan of conduct, 
for remedying, as far as may be, the evil. The prince’s mar- 
riage will presently separate the two courts, and, during the 
separation, she proposes gradually to break off her existing en- 
gagement; when, as soon as she shall be free, St. Cyr may pub- 
licly pay, and she accept, his addresses. But for all this the 
lover has not patience ; and, as the diplomatic bridegroom, whom 
he detests for having once been accepted, arrives, he forthwith 
challenges and kills him. He must now fly for his life, and, by 
having slain her affianced husband, seems for ever parted from 
Galathee. 

The prince’s favour is, however, all-powerful over impedi- 
ments; and Galathee piously accepts the unavoidable delay of 
her nuptials as a happy interval for purification from the pollution 
of past frailty. Her lover uses it differently. After a short exile, 
the prince hides his favourite for the winter in a country-palace, 
where the beautiful Melicerte, a married lady, and his favourite 
after another fashion, is, under the guidance of a zealous jesuit 
and a fanatic monk, doing penance for—professedly—levity of 
manners and conduct. This captivating woman, whom he all 
but positively knows to have been the prince’s mistress, com- 
pletely wins St. Cyr’s unstable affections from Galathee, whose 
self - possession he chooses to consider as cold-heartedness. 
When, in the spring, the court returns to the country-palace, 
and Galathee arrives with the Markgrafin, as the acknowledged 
bride of St. Cyr, he gives her back her plighted word, publicly 
recants his religion to embrace Catholicism, and marries Meli- 
certe, who, her husband being a Protestant, is amicably divorced 
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according to the law of Protestant Germany, without injury to 
her reputation. Galathee dies; and St. Cyr, discovering that 
Melicerte had continued to intrigue with the prince, as also with 
a young page, even whilst,—as a religious duty, and part of her 
penance,—making love to him, repents of his ‘inconstancy, parts 
from his wife, and turns monk. 

This volume, as more of an ordinary novel, offers us less temp- 
tation than the others to make long extracts; added to which 
Galathee’s self-possession is inimical to striking scenes, whilst 
those in which Melicerte figures are repugnant to our British 
taste. We will, however, select an extract or two, and, that they 
may the more differ from their predecessors, they shall be sketches 
of characters, addressed, by the hero, to an absent friend. The 
Markgrafin, evidently, though not professedly, the prime mover 
of the ¢ converting manceuvres, is thus described :— 


“ The Markgriifin is at once commanding and courteous; whenever, 
which is but seldom, the barriers of her rigid etiquette give way, she 
shows herself both frank and amiable. Her face and form still attest 
her youth's celebrated beauty. Her former life, replete with political 
intrigue and intellectual amours, now weighs upon her conscience, a 
heavy burden, which she endeavours to lighten by penances and devo- 
tional exercises. She is a complete bigot, though not austere. Witty 
impromptus, genuine French, light, yet envenomed jests occasionally flash 
through the clouds of her penitential g gloom—then one loves the intel- 
lectual and still beautiful woman, whom one can hardly conceive to 
be the same one sees nightly stealing through the castle galleries, 
in the garb of a beggar, and followed by her evil genius, the jesuit 
Jerome. be * I must describe to you some really frightful 
moments that I have endured in the Markgrafin’s privy chamber, where 
she receives the discipline. Only conceive, Arthur, that this woman 
atones for every smile, every jest, with which she delights and dazzles 
us, by immediately and invariably scourging herself! that the splen- 
dour and dignity which her station obliges her to display in her drawing- 
room, are almost within the hour expiated in hair-cloth! At what a 
price are the smiles of those yet fine eyes purchased !” 


The Markgrafin’s brother-in-law, the dying roué, who had ex- 
hausted his constitution by excess before he was out of his teens, 
is boldly conceived, though his life, as he relates it, is not always 
consistent with the original character. We give his first intro- 
duction, including the dawn of the hero’s intercourse with Ga- 
lathee, who is here not quite self-possessed, and with this extract 
shall conclude our notice of the clever, if not always judicious, 
Freiherrn von Sternberg. 


“ The figure in the picture that most strongly attracts my attention is 
the old prince. As he never quits his room, but receives visiters, he 
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often detains me by his side, and relates to me fragments of his life. 
This takes a tolerably episodical and rhapsodical form; the language 
stumbling through scraps of French, mixed up with half Italian and 
German, whence the reflexions here and there introduced appear in a 
true harlequin’s jacket, patched together from all possible systems of 
philosophy and morality; and in this ludicrous garb his soul seems 
quite atease * * * So extraordinary a roué I never before met 
with. He has seen every thing, tasted every thing, and now, when one 
should expect to find him oppressed with satiety, he makes sport of 
every thing, even whilst enduring the most excruciating pains of a de- 
stroyed body. For months has he been bargaining with his physician 
for his last breath—has had the cup of death ever at his lips, and ever 
has he managed to put it aside, and make room for a gay conceit. Ex- 
ternal nature is nothing to him, is shut out by the always closed green 
curtains of his windows; but human relations and conditions, and 
amongst these again the most comical and slippery adventures, inces- 
santly swarm around him in his darkened room; and he seizes them, 
keeping them stationary before him, when he has a mind to fasten his 
philosophic maxims upon them. His religion, if one may give such a 
name to a mass of serious and droll ideas indiscriminately bundled up 
together, rests upon the necessity of knowing every thing by experience, 
and of rejecting nothing, since some where or other a nook will be 
found, into which even what seems most useless, most disgusting, will 
fit. As for myself, I am so established in his favour, that, when I have 
for a while been reasonably complaisant, 1 can even venture to oppose 
him. Thus did I the other day extricate the Hof-Fréulein (maid of 
honour) St. Cyr, from painful embarrassment. The beautiful girl 
had attended the princess to visit him, and, as she was retiring, the in- 
valid prince desired her to hand bim a newly-arrived book. She did 
so, when the old faun, leering roguishly at his victim, opened it, and 
begged her to read to him some verses which he pointed out. I stepped 
forward to offer my services, which were laconically rejected. I saw 
the Fraulein hesitate in confusion, whilst a bewitching blush dyed her 
cheek, on which the hoary libertine gloated. This martyrdom became 
insupportable to me; without further ceremony I took the book from 
her band, and, turning the page calmly, read an insignificant stanza. 
The Fraulein escaped from the hateful room, and I had to bear a few 
sneers, such as,—*‘ You fancy now that she is very grateful to you for 
your chivalry! I tell you that in her heart she is angry that you have 
hindered her from being compelled to acquire valuable knowledge.’ ” 
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Art. VIII.—Noticis Historicas y Descriptivas sobre el gran 
Pais del Chaco y Rio Bermejo, con observaciones relativas a 
un plan de Navegacion y Colonisacion que se propone por 
José Arenales, Corresponding Member of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society of London. 8vo. Buenos-Ayres, 1835. 


THE continent of South America opens so wide a field to our 
view, and by its vastness, numerous population, uncultivated 
state, and natural productions, offers so large a range for philo- 
sophical inquiry and commercial enterprize; adding to these so 
strong a farther inducement in the wrecks it still preserves of a 
once civilized, peaceful, and flourishing empire, whose extent 
rivalled the gigantic sway of the ancient kingdoms of the Eastern 
Hemisphere; that we are tempted to believe any attempt to con- 
centrate information upon various, if not all, of these points will 
prove interesting, useful, and perhaps popular with the public at 
large. So frequent, in truth, have been the changes incessantly 
of late years occurring in these realms, and so remote and imper- 
ceptible both the causes and consequences of revolutions that 
have repeatedly altered the whole face of government and society, 
that Europe, at first attracted and incited to speculation by 
novelty, has long settled down to something like indifference 
respecting states that seemed born only to expire. ‘The unfor- 
tunate termination too of the interest felt by the monetary world, 
which, like the fabled Seventh Circle of the East, is the latest 
formed, and embraces and regulates the rest, have led us to turn 
away from a land that has done so little to repay the confidence 
placed in its faith and honesty. ‘The unfortunate precipitation 
that hurried, in Europe and the United States, the acknowledg- 
ment of countries so soon as they had shaken off the maternal 
yoke, and before they had evinced the capacity for governing 
themselves, or even for regulating their domestic arrangements; 
however just such a principle might be in the abstract, and how- 
ever necessary the step might become in a subsequent stage, was 
pregnant at the time with injury to both parties, and evinced in 
the bitterest form the moral and political lessons that forbearance 
of our passions, and even interests, towards a sister state in her 
moments of difficulty, is a mercy, blessing him that gives as much 
as him that receives it; and that it is the bounden duty of all 
statesmen to disregard and control popular clamour upon points 
of which they themselves are doubtful, and the nation they govern 
ignorantly impatient. 

If, however, the calamities and ruin of the year 1825 have so 
strongly branded this truth upon the English and European 
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world, the tissue, on the other hand, of discord, turbulence, civil 
war, and anarchy, that has laid so large a portion of Southern 
America in desolation, is no less decisive proof of the fatal conse- 
quences of haste. ‘The errors of their old system were too 
deeply interwoven with the actual condition of the South Ameri- 
cans, to render the sudden change in their polity anything but 
superficial; and thus the whole ‘web has been rent in drawing 
them out. A government without a basis of sober habits and 
fixed institutions was but a fallacious mockery; and where the 
elements of solidity were wanting, and no time afforded to create 
them, the name of independence was but an ignis-fatuus of the 
bogs. 

The first movements of national enterprize are eager and san- 
guine; a phrenesy of imagination rather than a hope; “ signs of true 
genius” less than “ of empty pockets.” The consequent disap- 
pointment brings the recoil of mortification to the former, and 
misery and despair to the last. ‘The fatal lesson of the dark 
period alluded to has sunk too deeply on the English mind to be 
easily eradicated, and the convulsions and exhaustion of that pre- 
mature parturition that boasted to have awakened a new world 
into existence have justly confirmed the impression. We look 
for nations, and behold but wastes; for governments, and find 
but wrecks; turbulence has trampled down order—intrigues saps 
the roots of prosperity—selfishness spurns at public faith—and 
independence is the veil of an empty sanctuary. 

With such ample grounds for repulsion it can scarcely be won- 
dered at, that the feeling we indulge errs in its excess. The E/ 
Dorado of early adventure and later speculations is, it is true, 
only earth; but it is earth that teems with riches, on its surface 
and in its womb, ‘The dreams of past history and the narratives 
of present disappointment and desolation are both grounded in 
fact; but if we would wish to restore the first, we must begin by 
rectifying the latter, and water the long-neglected stem before the 
tree can re-produce its former fruits. A long course of peace- 
ful habits had enriched Peru to a state almost beyond credence ; 
a long reign of misrule and disorder has reduced her to an almost 
equally incredible desolation; but the sources of prosperity though 
choked are not dried up, and even now, in some places, repay the 
care of cultivation. 

Where, as in South America, the boldest features of nature 
prevail, man seems to shrink into unusual insignificance, as if he 
felt himself nothing amidst the giant wonders of creation. The 
eternal mountain-range, the gulf-like rivers and oceanic lakes, 
the boundless plains, and woods whose summits fatigue the tracing 
eye, at first confine hiy labours to a bare existence and a contem- 
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plation of immensities which ask ages to rival or control, But 
there the soil itself supplies the very means for this purpose, in 
the mineral, the vegetable, and animal kingdoms; the means and 
the reward of adventure ; the sustentation, or objects, of commer- 
cial life; and the instruments of transport and communication—a 
country penetrated by rivers traversing its interior in every direc- 
tion; confining perhaps, like the mountains, the rude and timid 
natives within their boundary lines, but opening their bosoms to 
the bolder hand of European enterprize, and affording every faci- 
lity for trade and enrichment, by creating civilization through the 
creation of artificial wants amongst the inhabitants. 

The work that claims our attention on this subject is that of 
Lieut. Col, D. José Arenales, engineer of the topographical depart- 
ment at Buenos Ayres. It contains two interesting Memoirs, the 
first and most ample compiled by himself upon the vast country 
of Chaco and the Bermejo river; the second by an able German 
naturalist, Tadeo Haenke, on the navigable streams that flow into 
the Maranon from the Cordillera of Bolivia and Peru. Both 
these authorities tend to establish the long doubted fact of an easy 
means of access and communication with Peru by means of the 
Bermejo and Maranon, or great river of the Amazons. Both these 
rivers originate in the Bolivian territory; and as this republic ac- 
tually possesses the elements of riches and commerce, and has 
creditably distinguished herself from the general category which 
we have referred to, by attention to the real sources of prosperity, 
commerce, and peace; before entering upon an examination of the 
work itself, it may be proper to describe that country, and, though 
incidentally only at present, the state or states with which she is 
now confederated. 

Bolivia and Upper and Lower Peru, or, according to their recent 
organisation, the three confederate republics of Bolivia, consist of 
the latter and the states of North and South Peru, and are com- 
prised between the fourth and twenty-second degrees of south la- 
titude. It is bounded on the north by the new state of Columbia or 
the Equator; to the east by the empire of Brazil; to the south and 
south west by Buenos Ayres and Paraguay; and on the west by 
the Pacific Ocean. The whole country is divided from north to 
south by the great chain of the Andes, or rather Antis, the native 
term for copper, from the abundance of which the region derives 
its name, according to modern authorities, but which we must be 
permitted todoubt. Of the threeranges of these mountains the 
noblest is the third, which, formed by the snowy crests of Cocha- 
bamba and Santa Cruz, and joining the cluster or knot, (as we 
would render the word nudo,) divides the waters of the Plate and 
Amazon rivers. The Cachimayo and Pilcomayo, rising hence 
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between Potosi, Talavera, and Chuquisaca, flow south-east, while 
the Parapiti and Guapei roll northward into the Mamoré. This 
range disappears about the sixty-sixth degree of longitude. 

The Western Cordillera of Chili and Upper Peru first 
branches forth boldly at the knot of Porco: and the two ranges 
embrace the high table-land extending from Carangas to Lampa; 
2.e. from nearly the 10th to the 15th degree of latitude; in- 
cluding the small Alpine lake of Paria, the river Desaguadero, 
and the great Titicaca lake, Of the features of the country, 
some estimate may be formed from the fact that this territory 
exceeds 16,000 square geographical miles; that the lake itself is 
nearly 4000, or about twenty times the extent of that of Ge- 
neva; and that it lies from 12,000 to 13,000 feet above the level 
of the Pacific, and consequently higher than the Pyrenees, In 
this neighbourhood, the cradle of the Inca race, ruins are found 
attesting an antiquity greater than that attributed by the Peruvians 
to Mango Capac; though this is probably their own error. ‘The 
Eastern and Western Cordilleras unite near Cuzco, between the 
parallels of 14 and 15; the former including Ancouma and Illi- 
mani, the highest of peaks except the Himmalayah. ‘The atmos- 
phere of this lofty table-land is so charged with electricity, that it 
deserves its title of the region of the Thunderbolt : the habitable 
portion is called Punas ; and here, the Titicaca is formed by the 
streams from the mountains, and loses itself, by a solitary outlet, 
in the plains of Oruro; so that not a drop of water escapes but 
by evaporation ; in which singularity it is said to resemble the 
lunar mountain-lakes. This is the native country of the llama, 
the guanaco, and the vicuiia,— animals indigenous to Upper 
Peru. 

The sea coast of Peru, extending above 500 leagues along the 
Pacific, is so uniform in its climate, that tempests are totally 
unknown there. The fields are fertilized by dews, and produce 
in exuberance vines, olives, and wheat; all of extraordinary size. 
But the portion immediately on the sea, consisting wholly of sand, 
is necessarily destitute of vegetation, by natural means, at present. 

The immense extent of country eastward of the Oriental 
chain is a gradually sloping ground, watered by the rivers Beni 
and Ucayali; which, uniting, form the Amazon, This whole 
region is however little known, and may be considered as limiting 
the countries that boast European civilization, The Jesuits 
were the first that adventured upon the soil, and formed establish- 
ments at the heads of the above-mentioned rivers, reducing the 
natives into regular and domesticated settlements. These tribes 
were easily initiated in European civilization, and taught to em- 
brace Christianity. They are called Moxos and Chiquitos, 
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inhabit the banks of the Mamoré and Reyes rivers; and hold a 
frequent communication with the missions of Paraguay, as well 
as with the Portuguese Jesuits in the interior, towards Mato- 
grosso. Since the expulsion, however, of these Holy Fathers from 
Spain or Spanish territory under Charles the Third, those esta- 
blishments devolved to the secular clergy and the civil authority : 
but this was a fatal step for their future progress in civilization ; 
and they have scarcely preserved what they learned under the 
sway of the Jesuits. The whole of this tract also belongs to 
Bolivia. 

The immense range of country inhabited by the old Peruvians, 
and which is included in the divisions of Upper and Lower 
Peru, affords to the historian monuments of an extraordinary 
state of former civilization, and even of its political history. 
Science and the arts were omitted altogether in the accounts 
written by the Spaniards of this ancient race, and of the infor- 
mation they possessed. But a candid philosophy would pity 
rather than censure the blindness of the conquerors in the de- 
struction of all the political, civil, and religious institutions of 
the Peruvians, Europe itself was but just emerging from the 
obscurity of the middle ages, and under the domination of a 
bigoted frenzy not merely regarded with horror any, the slightest, 
deviation from the abstract doctrines of Christianity, but was 
rapidly proceeding in the course of extermination of all who 
were in fact only following the religion of their ancestors, and 
almost utterly ignorant of the existence of other creeds. 

This religionary, rather than religious, frenzy, originally engen- 
dered at the time of the Crusades, was at the full height of its de- 
velopment in Spain, then under the dominion of the heroic, but 
fanatical Isabella. ‘The propagation of Christianity and the con- 
version of all infidels and sinful heretics was the most powerful of 
the feelings that stimulated her haughty and ardent mind to pa- 
tronize and assist the immortal enterprize of Columbus. The 
desire of extending his creed was also the object alleged, if not 
seriously intended, by the Genoese discoverer, as the motive for 
undertaking so important and vast an aim, and for facing the 
perils and hardships of his long navigation. A religion that pre- 
cluded examination; an authority that could recognize no law but 
force; what wonder was it that these should see in the Peruvians a 
mere crowd of animals only, or, at best, men little above that 
standard, devoid of intellectual cultivation, ignorant of the social 
arts, and destitute of the knowledge most familiar to the eastern 
hemisphere. Of all the conquerors that overran and devastated 
the new-found world, those of Peru were the most heartless and 
ignorant. Pizarro, as well as Almagro, had neither the elevated 
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spirit, the generous courage, nor the sagacity and talent of Cortes : 
—a mere brutal speculator, an untutored savage, a relentless 
enemy and a ferocious conqueror, he did not even possess the 
mental qualities or ability that enlightened in Cortes the dark and 
slumbering spirit of investigation, and relieved the tragic horrors 
of his achievements, Pizarro could give no account of the realm 
he had subjected, nor of the marvels of its civilized and even ef- 
feminate race: his violent and early death released humanity from 
one of its meanest disgraces, but did not deprive the world of one 
particle of information, however dearly purchased, at the cost 
of so many crimes, The imperfect notices, therefore, that we 
possess, give us but a feeble clue to the political and social condi- 
tion of the empire of the Incas. 

To form, then, any just idea of the degree of civilization they 
had attained, we have only the data supplied by the ruins of their 
labours ; their language; and the present state of the native inha- 
bitants, as contrasted with that of the wandering tribes existing 
and scattered through the greater part of that wide-spread region 
situated in the eastern portion of the Andes. All traditions agree 
that the Peruvian sovereigns extended their dominions by con- 
quest over the neighbouring countries, diverging from Cuzco as 
from a common centre; that their conquests southward reached 
the table-land, or plateau, of Bolivia, without, however, penetrating 
the country east of the Andes; that northward they extended to 
Quito ; to the eastward, as far as the valleys of Paucartambo; 
and westward, to the coast of the sea. These, like the four car- 
dinal points of the mariner’s compass, were designated by the epi- 
thet of Tahuantin Suyo, literally, the four departments ; or, the 
north, south, east, and west country. In this progress of their 
empire, the first care of the Incas was to employ the efforts of 
persuasion before recurring to arms: the advantages of receiving 
a new dynasty were explained and enlarged upon; and such was 
the simplicity of the nations they addressed, or so obvious the su- 
periority of the pretenders in power, and probably in civilization 
also, that many tribes cheerfully submitted to their rule, and were 
rewarded by the introduction of the useful arts; taught to sew, 
to weave, and to cultivate the earth. 

Such were the first steps of improvement; the only ones per- 
haps of which wandering tribes are capable; and it was the prin- 
ciple of the policy of the Incas, that when civilization had made 
some progress, the chiefs and most enlightened of the several 
tribes should proceed to their court, where the display of arts and 
manufactures in their existing perfection awakened the taste for 
luxury, and the desire of ameliorating their condition at home, by 
the introduction of the enjoyments of life. The government of 
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the metropolis took no steps to induce them to discard their 
national or peculiar dresses and customs, or to settle their litiga- 
tions by any save the proper judges of their respective lands. But 
this respect for their original institutions did not, in the case of an 
uusatisfactory decision, preclude the party aggrieved from applying 
for redress at a superior tribunal. A prince of the blood of the 
Incas, necessarily beyond suspicion of partiality, repaired in such 
cases to the place, and determined the controversy without appeal ; 
for the high character of this judge was a sufficient guarantee of 
his justice. ‘The decisions were preserved, as well as the facts of 
public history, by a society instituted by the government. ‘These 
were the guipocamayos, or keepers of the quipos, educated from 
their infancy in the art of thus recording events, and the oral re- 
petition of their histories—a process not dissimilar to o counting 
of beads in the rosary. 

In this manner was preserved the earliest history of Peru; and 
it is remarkable how the simple and mechanical addition of the 
Quipo knots, as a sort of ground-work and assistance or regulator 
to the natural memory rather than the modern creation of an arti- 
ficial one, materially contributed to the preservation. In the 
north of Europe, in Arabia, in Tatary, wherever this tangible, 
and, if we may so call it, numerical system was wanting, the 
chain of events was finally broken up, in spite of superior facili- 
ties for conservation in other shapes, by the separation, displace-~ 
ment, and consequent confusion, leading to total loss, of the con- 
necting links. In the case before us, it was otherwise: and the 
unbroken series fell fortunately into the hands of the Peruvian 
Herodotus, the Inca Garcilaso de la Vega. Descended by his 
mother’s side from the original sovereigns, and on his father’s 
from the conquerors, the historian felt doubly called upon to em- 
body the existing traditions, and with pious care he cherished the 
details given him by his maternal progenitors of the genius and 
power of his ancestors. While those surviving relics of the an- 
cient stem of royalty, in secret and under the safe sanctuary of 
the night, bewailed and breathed vengeance over the persecutions 
of Spain and the decay of their ancient imperial patrimony, the 
youthful descendant and embryo historian assisted at their con- 
ferences, and heard, and treasured in his native tongue the his- 
tory of the past and the genius of the Inca race. So strongly, in 
truth, had the remembrance impressed him, that when in Spain he 
composed the “ Comentarios Reales,” he did not even affect to 
conceal from her jealous government the sense of injury and the 
resentment he cherished towards the oppressors of the Incas. 

Yet it is amusing to observe how strongly the fierce bigotry of 
his age and paternal race tinctured the spirit of him who abhorred 
their intolerance. Perhaps the bitterness of religious feeling was 
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acerbated by that early and long-cherished sense of wrong. The 
rational, and for that age philosophic, historian, though claiming 
immunity for his ancestors, could show none himself towards 
those who might hold a different opinion on the Divine Creator’s 
mode of action. ‘ Although,” he observes, “ we use the terms 
old world and new world, this is owing to our recent discovery of 
the latter, and not to the existence of two worlds, since both are 
one. ‘To those who fancy that there are several, there is no 
answering but by leaving them to their heretical imaginings 
until they are cured of them in hell.” A mode of argument that 
robs of originality Lord Peter’s demonstration of bread is mut- 
ton, and which has had, if not advocates, at least followers, 
amongst some anti-geological religionists even of our own days, 

We must throw a veil over the sanguinary scenes of which this 
unfortunate soil became the theatre, and confine ourselves to 
gathering, from existing evidence, some indications of the state 
and culture of the ancient Peruvians, To this subject, and to 
the examination of their architectural, monumental, historical, and 
other records, in comparison with those of various tribes and 
races, we shall probably turn hereafter—but their moral precepts, 
comprehended in three brief apophthegms, condense the wisdom 
of nations against the three vices of society that open a door for 
allevil: Ama sua; ama llulla; ama quella. ‘Thou shalt not lie; 
thou shalt not steal ; thou shalt not be idle. 

When adoration had ceased for the Incas, who were known 
only by their good actions, and whose government, if we may 
credit the historian, realized the paternal system so vaunted and 
so abused by China, the power passed into the hands of the 
Spaniards; but, ignorant of the language, these could not 
understand the philosophy of their religion nor the spirit of their 
laws. It is worthy of notice, too, that our own Robertson, whom 
we should be inclined to style less an historian than an historical 
writer, has fallen into the vulgar Spanish error of asserting that 
the Peruvian language was destitute of a word expressive of the 
Deity. The Quichua tongue, farther, is only partially devoid of 
terms to designate abstract ideas; but the native word Pachacamac 
precisely indicates the Supreme Power, the force that upholds the 
universe. It is strange that Robertson should have fallen into 
these, amongst the frequent errors and misrepresentations of his 
work, as he could scarcely have been ignorant of the authorities 
be consulted : in the instance before us, the Inca Garcilaso had 
carefully guarded against the possibility of mistake. 

In the same misapprehensive spirit, and doubtless from the 
same causes, the Peruvians were charged with idolatry, as erecting 
temples to the Sun, Yet itis unquestionable, that the worship, or 
more properly speaking, adoration, of this planet, was simply 
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secondary, and in his capacity of the orb of light; a beneficent 
star, whose influence induced vegetation, and whose power con- 
trolled the starry stations and the seasons of the year; a singular 
coincidence, the reader will observe, with the Eastern theories as 
given in our last and present Numbers. As provident legisla- 
tors, the Incas united religion with utility and temporal weal: thus 
agriculture flourished, and surveying and irrigation were regulated 
under the control of the Incas. To their watchful solicitude was 
due the perfection attained in this latter branch. The tropical 
heats rendered fresh water scarce, especially near the coast; and, 

to provide the public with this first necessary of existence, they 
constructed stupendous aqueducts with the nicest precision and 
forethought, and a thorough knowledge of the principles of level- 
ling. A few particulars on this head, furnished by a friend, may 
not be unacceptable. 

The rivers that descend from the Cordillera of the Andes in 
Lower Peru southward to the sea, run in a direct course, and 
parallel to, the ramifications branching out from the Cordillera. 
As the soil, from the want of streams, is arid and dry, at even 4 
few leagues’ distance from the base of the Grand Cordillera to- 
wards the coast, the ancient inhabitants of the country were neces- 
sitated to form large canals or reservoirs to fertilize the land on 
either side of the channels of the rivers down almost to the sea; 
creating thus an immense vegetation, and inducing a large number 
of inhabitants to settle in towns and districts. The ruins of these 
are now visible inthe midst of apparent deserts; for, with the neglect 
and decay of these constructions, vegetation has entirely ceased. 

The most striking circumstance connected with these works is 
the exactness with which the natives were able to follow the levels 
of the water, and avail themselves of every spot beneath its plane ; 
while traversing mountains and valleys, and following their breaks 
and sinuosities. Besides the admiration excited by their extraordi- 
nary magnitude, the proofs of the builders’ skill and forethought are 
evident, since these canals are double and equidistant, that is, 
they form parallels at a short distance apart. The larger of these 
parallels was for general use; the other, and smaller, to supply 
the inhabitants and water the lands while the first was cleansing, 
which would be necessary from the sediment deposited from time 
to time, more especially in the rainy season, and by torrents. [ 
have had various opportunities of closely examining one of these 
canals, which is formed at the source of the river Safa, on the 
right bank, and extends along a distance of fifteen leagues with- 
out reckoning sinuosities, and which, consequently, supplied a 
vast population ; particularly one city, whose ruins still remain, 
in the vicinity of a farm now called Cojal. The city of Saiia, 
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which gave name to the river, is situated on its bank, between 
Lambayeque and Pacamayo, and was destroyed by Admiral 
Anson, so that at present its population is scanty, but its former 
grandeur is attested by the vast number of ruined temples, &c., 
that are still to be seen. 

Besides ruins of the nature here described to us by an intelli- 
geut observer, there is in Cuzco a fountain that supplies the 
Hospital de Naturales, so singularly constructed that every en- 
deavour to trace its course is fruitless, as it sinks into the ground 
to an unknown depth. The cisterns too that it fills are formed 
of acompost of lime and sand, equally solid and impenetrable. 
Another evidence of the advanced civilization of the ancient inha- 
bitants is the facilitating communication by roads, or ways, of 400 
or 500 leagues in length, carried over mountains and other obstacles. 

The history of Peru offers little that is interesting since its 
occupation by the Spaniards. Besides the general laws of the 
Peninsula, there was an especial code, entitled The Laws of the 
Indies : and another for mining, which, as the most important and 
cherished branch of industry, had its own legislation, distinguished 
from the rest by the brevity of its proceedings ; thus affording no 
room for the skill and dexterity of advocates. ‘This code was 
framed by order of the Viceroy Toledo, a man of such reputed 
talents as to have obtained the appellation of the Solon of Peru. 
His great qualities were however tarnished by his perfidious con- 
duct to the Inca, Sayri Tupac, whom he commanded to be put 
to death, after having in the strongest manner guaranteed his 
safety. For this, on his return to Spain, he was bitterly re- 
proached by his own sovereign, and died in disgrace. 

The passive obedience shown to Spanish domination, led to an 
abuse of power on the part of the delegates holding the royal 
authority. These soon degenerated into a commercial and 
trading magistracy, who had magazines of goods, which they 
compelled the Indians and other inhabitants to purchase, at prices 
fixed by themselves: spectacles, playing-cards, and minute 
needles, such as are used in only the most delicate work, 
were sold by compulsion to those who knew not their very 
names. This was styled Repartimiento. A system however 
that left no choice to the purchaser was too serious an 
encroachment on private right; and, like all tyranny, which, how- 
ever grievous to the public, is never resisted till it invades the 
homes of individuals, it was found too oppressive even for the 
native patience. The whole population rose against the authori- 
ties, and broke out into open rebellion, at the head of which was 
the celebrated J'upac Amaru. It was quelled only by shedding 
torrents of blood, and disgraced by executions as unheard of as 
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they were barbarous: acts of horror, that can but in horror be 
recorded, the more striking since they date but to the year 1781, 

The rebellion of Tupac Amaru roused the Spanish govern- 
ment from its long lethargy, and occasioned a change. in its 
colonial policy. For the transmarine provinces a new ‘code was 
formed by Galvez, and entitled Ordenanza de Intendentes, allowing 
greater freedom tothe trade between the colonies and their mother 
country. ‘To that time it had been carried on in the ga/eous which 
sailed at stated periods to certain ports of America ; ; the rest of 
the country being, if we may use the phrase, hermetically sealed 
to all European commerce, 

This slight relaxation of the old system, and which was limited 
to Cadiz, produced nevertheless a kind of revolution in the habits 
and administration of the rising countries. ‘The class of Corre- 
gidores, the merchant-magistrates we have alluded to, was extin- 
guished : the vexations to which the natives and the creoles had 
been subjected in a great degree disappeared, while the supreme 
judiciary tribunals, styled Audiencius Reales, which had been 
multiplied for the express object, considerably modified and 
diminished the oppressive proceedings of the different provincial 
governors. The tribunals or Audiencias were established at 
Cuzco and Buenos- Ayres ; as the inhabitants there had previously 
suffered most severely from the effects of mal-administration, and 
the deleterious influences of private interests and favouritism : 
and, since the authorities could no longer interfere with the 
departments of the treasury and finances, they had no material 
inducements to swerve from justice, but executed their functions 
with integrity and independence. 

This display of care in the mother country for the private rights 
and the interests of individuals in the colonies ; and the freedom 
enjoyed by the latter from those contributions and personal ser- 
vices to which native Spaniards were subjected in the parent- 
land, afforded guarantee sufficient for the future welfare of the 
American provinces. Content with this, though not free to choose 
their own governors, a general revolution would probably have 
been avoided there, but for the catastrophe of that lawless and 
unprovoked aggression which in 1808 deprived the Spanish nation 
of its sovereign. ‘The moral, like the physical, body must suffer 
and sy mpathise with the injuries of its head. ‘The important in- 
telligence that, in the Congress of Bayonne, the kings of Spain 
had abdicated the crown of the two worlds, was the spark of com- 
bustion that at once set the Spanish-American continent in a 
flame. From the centre to the extremities a revolution of ideas 
and feelings spread like the electric fluid descending from the 
height of their own Cordilleras, As if in concordance with their 
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geographical position, the most nearly approximated to those 
steepy summits, and certainly confident in that mountain-barrier 
which everywhere forms the early cradle of freedom, Quito and 
La Paz broke forth into revolution immediately. In the latter 
of these cities the year 1809 witnessed the formation of the first 
popular Junta, headed by Sagarnaga, Lanza, &c., and which, 
entitling itself the Junta Tuitiva, or protectory, proceeded to 
depose the authority of the kings who had in the first instance 
abandoned them. 

This revolutionary movement however, the earliest declaration of 
American independence of Spain, was put down by force of arms 
and severest punishments. A military expedition marched under 
the command of Nieto from Buenos-Ayres, and another from 
Lima was led by Goyeneche, a native of Arequipa, and whom 
his countrymen detested, not less for the share he took in this 
transaction, than for his having previously become an emissary 
of Joseph Bonaparte amongst ‘them. ‘To this latter leader may 
be attributed the inhuman slaughters that followed at La Paz: 
but scarcely had he quitted that suffering city, when Buenos- 
Ayres effected a revolution (1810); the sequel and consequence 
undoubtedly of the insurrection of Paz, which had been followed 
by Quito on the 19th August, 1809. 

From that time the history of the revolution that ensued at 
Rio la Plata, in Peru, and Chili, is familiar to all readers. The 
alternate changes of fortune and vicissitudes consequent on this 
state of things were, after many years, terminated by the memo- 
rable battle of Ayacucho, on the 9th December, 1824, which 
totally extinguished the power of the Spanish monarchy in all the 
southern states of America. Upper Peru, which up to this time 
had been the seat of war and successively invaded and overrun by 
royalists and independents, had suffered unspeakable evils; for 
the contest was carried on with the wildest ferocity whilst it 
lasted, by the leaders of irregular bands that sprang up and 
showed themselves in every quarter. The fruits of that decisive 
day, so glorious for liberty, was the formation of a political society 
composed of those who had confronted and survived ‘the violence 
of those sanguinary struggles. Such was the origin of the 
government of Upper Peru, which, in honour of the great leader 
who had marched from the Orinoco to plant the standard of in- 
dependence on the silver mountains of Potosi, adopted his name 
for itself. Bolivia, or the Bolivian Republic, separating itself 
from Buenos-Ayres in 1825, was declared in the first General 
Assembly an independent and sovereign state. 

But the establishment of independence by no means necessarily 
included the establishment of social order and deference for the 
laws. A country run to anarchy for so many years cannot at once 
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return to habits of tranquillity, or dispense at will with the seeds 
of disorder so long nourished, and bringing forth their fatal fruit 
in her bosom. It 1s no wonder therefore that internal revolutions, 
effected by intrigues of the factions of all classes, continually as- 
sailed the public peace, and barred the progress of improvement. 
A spirit of violence, excited to the utmost during the war, was not 
allayed by the name of freedom and independence : each leader 
of a party, whether civil or military, during the contest, had too 
freely mingled his own with the public interest to forego the 
former now for the sake of the last; they had tasted the sweets of 
power, of influence, and of plunder, and would not and could not 
live without them. The war had destroyed their estates and 
taught them to banish all nicer scruples for the sake of the para- 
mount advantage ; they now consequently struggled as eagerly, if 
not as fiercely, for predominance as they had previously for vic- 
tory, and transferred their passions and hatreds from their recent 
enemies to their actual rivals, There, as elsewhere, a scene en- 
sued evincing that, in the moral as in the physical world, the swell 
of the ocean when the storm is passed is scarcely less to be dreaded 
than the tempest that engendered it. 

It was at this juncture that Sucre appeared on the political 
stage ; and, fortunately for his country, as one of the principal 
actors. His military talents had already honourably distinguished 
him above his cotemporaries, and he gave early and satisfactory 
proofs of political ability also. ‘To him the republic owed the 
first adoption of those sound principles which have since raised 
her above her rivals, but his power and influence were of short 
duration; the intrigues of jealous aspirants, and some errors, 
however slight and unavoidable in the disturbed condition of the 
country, forced him into banishment, and faction once more as- 
sumed the sway. 

But, as the author of the Memorias Historicas has justly re- 
marked, societies seem to follow the course of individuals, and as 
the accidental injuries suffered by the latter in infancy tend in 
general to strengthen and indurate their feeble limbs for after 
exertion, so societies in their origin undergo vicissitudes and evils 
that teach caution, prudence, and fortitude to those who aspire to 
govern the remainder. The arm he alludes to as requisite to 
support the first tottering efforts of the young republic was fortu- 
nately found in the president Santa Cruz; and since the progress 
made in social order and institutions, as specified in the above 
volume, are fairly the work of this one man, we may compare the 
statement of the Memorias Historicas with the facts we have our- 
selves gathered from different sources, to elicit the character and 
conduct of the present head of the Bolivian state. 
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“ To give,” says the volume referred to, “ a just idea of the 
advance made by the new republic during the short period of 
its natural existence, a multitude of facts start forward which it 
is difficult to scan without perceiving the fitness of the persons 
composing the national administration for their task, and ad- 
miring the principle of the executive. Bolivia is, doubtless, as 
her president has declared, a republic that knows the value of 
“ peace in promoting and confirming public prosperity.” 

We proceed to give from our own sources a slight sketch of the 
president’s career so far as connected with the office he holds, and 
which we consider fully bears out the panegyric of his admirer, 
for such the author we have just quoted undoubtedly is, if we may 
judge by his writings. 

General Santa Cruz displayed his capacity for the high station 
to which he has subsequently been called, from the time that he 
became a member of the Peruvian government council; and it was 
no small proof of his talents and integrity that this post was be- 
stowed on him by Bolivar himself. From hence he was appointed 
minister plenipotentiary to Chili, where his conduct gained him the 
applause and esteem of both governments, and w here he remained 
till, on the expulsion of General Sucre from the presidency, he 
was selected by his countrymen as the fittest person to rule the 
state, assailed as it was by the turbulence of parties and the in- 
trigues of Gamarra, ‘The new president at once felt and acted 
upon the necessity of creating a fresh element in the social system 
of Upper Peru: to depress the ambitious and shield the helpless 
against the excesses of tumultuary violence, he did not recur to 
force, but adopted the slower and more effective expedient of 
framing laws and establishing regulations for the due administra- 
tion of justice in the tribunals. To give permanence to these 
changes the support of an armed force might become needful, 
either against foreign or domestic enemies. He placed, therefore, 
the military on a footing of the strictest discipline, well knowing 
that the best auxiliary would, without subordination, be only the 
most formidable foe of his system. His arrangements for the in- 
terior administration, to ensure private security, and his regulations 
for the mines, the principal source of Peruvian riches, have had 
the effect of introducing confidence and capital; and it is by these 
results that we, as strangers, can alone decide on the propriety and 
wisdom of acts that otherwise require more local and intimate 
knowledge than can be expected in a distant land, of the genius 
and wants of a people. By the direction and under the eye of 
Santa Cruz himself, a code has been framed, embracing the civil, 
criminal and mining departments, as well as the commerce of the 
country, Great as was the task, it has been completed, and stands 
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a lasting monument of the author’s wisdom and integrity of pur- 
pose; while the corrections and alterations suggested by expe- 
rience evince that not vanity, but public weal, was the source of 
the undertaking. The Bolivian code therefore justly bears the 
name of the regenerator, Santa Cruz. 

His foreign policy is not less worthy of notice, as manifesting a 
superiority of views far in advance of his country. In spite of 
the prejudices, moral and religious, entertained by the native 
Spanish descendants against foreigners, and the reluctance every 
where, and not always unreasonably, felt against throwing open 
the trade of nations; for where commerce has long flowed in par 
ticular channels, the first and unrestricted introduction of a dif- 
ferent and opposite system must induce serious injury and losses 
to individuals :—in spite of such and similar prepossessions and 
prejudices, the Bolivian president has invited strangers to locate 
on the soil, by placing and recognizing all men alike under the 
protection of the laws; and given unqualified freedom to trade 
by the formation of free ports in his dominions: nor are the Spa- 
niards excluded from these arrangements. 

The restoration of public credit and financial order ; the equita- 
ble system of contributions, the preservation of peace abroad, 
together with the less obvious but not less necessary cultivation 
of the general mind at home, by the establishment of schools and 
institutions for arts, manufactures, and sciences; and the proofs 
of all this in the moderate expenses of the government, which fall 
short of the receipts; and inthe anomaly of a state not indebted at 
all, amongst a brotherhood, in both worlds, so hopelessly involved 
as to argue that the public burden is a public convenience; all 
these, which have been publicly boasted, and which, since suffered 
to pass without contradiction, we may fairly conclude to be un- 
deniable facts, attest a course of policy so sound and so deter- 
mined as to induce us to augur well for the future of Bolivia. 
Her existence in the time of Bolivar depended on one man, but 
the unity of her present government affords the best ground for 
trusting that her welfare hereafter is assured by her own wisdom, 

We cannot part with the author of the work we have just cited 
without again expressing* our satisfaction at the soundness and 
moderation of his views; so utterly unlike the generality of crude 
and partial theories that continually mislead us in regard to South 
America, and make us undervalue her judgment. ‘The union of 
sagacity with patriotism (and something must be allowed for na- 
tional predilections) which we find in the book, have doubtless 


* See the notice of the Memorias Historicas, by D. Vicente Pazos, in our number 
for December, 1834, page 465. 
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recommended the writer to the Bolivian President’s notice; as a 
panegyrist, perhaps, but certainly a just one; and we hope we are 
not mistaken in believing him to have been at length rewarded 
by his country with the post of her diplomatic agent to England ; 
for which, as is evident from his volume, his sound knowledge of 
European governments and their relation with his native laid 
establishes his superior fitness. The exertion he—for we suppose 
it must be the same person—formerly made, and successfully, 
to obtain respect and recognition for his native government from 
the United States, are found in the State-papers, and that useful 
record, L’ Art de vérifier les Dates.* We trust the example of 
Bolivia will be followed by her sister republics, both in rewarding 
zeal and controlling faction and disorder. 

The recent junction of the two states of Peru with Bolivia, 
and their voluntary subordination to her president, recall what 
we have previously stated of the Inca system and sway, spreading 
and adopted by the influence of a good and beneficial example, 
in fact, by the progress of reason. The three states were but 
inconvenient neighbours, too closely connected by position and 
interest to remain asunder without injury to all. ‘To Bolivia, it 
seems, this was particularly injurious, as she possessed no market 
for her produce in the hostility of Peru; and a narrow strip and 
single port on the sea coast, though rendered free, was a very insuffi- 
cient outlet for a country teeming with the most valuable produc- 
tions for foreign commerce. Thus surrounded and confined, or 
in the happy phrase of diplomacy, enclavée, by her rival, the 
utmost of her efforts must have been slow and imperfect, and the 
cultivation of her eastern territory, its fertile soil, and trade- 
inviting streams, must have been the sole channel of her wealth: 
but this is, fortunately for her, no longer an obstacle; and the 
power of her neighbour, instead of creating jealousy, is only a 
source of triumph and gratulation, for it is now her own. Cobya, 
Arica, Arequipa, Lima, and all the sea-coast thrown open, the 
three kingdoms now join to flourish in union— 


* Alike, though various, and though many, one.” 


The Bolivian army consists of about 5000 effective infantry 
and 800 cavalry. Peru has already a marine department; and, 
however trifling its naval force may seem to European maritime 
powers, it is sufficient to make her flag respected, and to protect 
her commerce, 

This trade is chiefly coasting, and carried on southwards, from 
Lima to Chili, &c. in the schooners, which are very numerous, 


* Vols. ii. and iii. 
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and in general of about 100 tons burthen. Formerly large vessels 
were employed ; and some few of from 400 to 600 tons. Gua- 
yaquil in Columbia is the place where her vessels are principally 
built, as the timber there is excellent; mostly of the palo-maria, 
a wood so durable, that a vessel constructed of it is now lying at 
Santander, in Spain, more than 3O years old. 

The Indians, however, carry on a trade from Lambeyaque to 
Guayaquil, a distance of about 100 leagues, in rafts with three or 
four men, ‘They are constructed of two or more layers of tim- 
ber, gradually eaten in dimensions to the top, on which the 
cargo is deposited, the lowest range projecting considerably 
beyond the others, and in this is fixed the rudder ; the steersman 
consequently is freely exposed to the washing of the waves. 

They bear a mast with a single sail; and are laden with sugar, 
brandies, rice, straw-hats, sweetmeats, fruit, &c. to the quantity 
of from 300 to 500 quintals—and make the voyage, with the cur- 
rent, in 4 or 5 days. But these ocean currents set only one 
way, and to return, hic labor, hoc upus, against their course, takes 
nearly two months. 

The Indians of Arica avoid this difficulty by rafts or floats of 
inflated seal-skin, which carry from 4 to 6 persons besides the 
cargo. When these are discharged, the skins are emptied of air, 
folded up, and carried over land, 

But we must devote a few words to the subject of the com- 
merce, present and future, of the country we have been exa- 
mining; its produce, and the exploration of those giant streams 
that till lately have been an opprobrium to our geographical and 
historical knowledge, and which the recent, though imperfect, 
investigations of English travellers and native missionaries are 
bringing strikingly before our eyes, too long accustomed to turn 
away from them; or, if to regard them at all, to regard them only 
as impracticable and hopeless courses, pregnant with destruction 
to their explorers. 

Before proceeding with this subject, however, it will not be 
amiss to notice the singular omission in the map (published by the 
Geographical Society in their fifth volume,) of the Bolivian Andes, 
From an Association, naturally supposed by the public throughout 
Europe and America to combine all the knowledge existing in 
Great Britain on the express subject of their researches, we should 
have expected greater nicety of examination, and even, if neces- 
sary, corrections of sketches submitted to them by scientific tra- 
vellers to illustrate their own remarks. Though these might omit 
features of the country not absolutely required for their imme- 
diate observations, yet we should imagine a scientific society 
almost bound to supply such oversights, since they give a false 
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idea of the country at large. We shall hereafter, and we grieve 
to say it, have occasion to refer to this topic in more than one 
instance, besides the case at present under our consideration. In 
this, the eastern range of the Cordillera boundary of Bolivia is 
made to descend towards Oruro, to where the valley of the Que- 
toto divides it from the range of Cochabamba, running east and 
west in the 17th degree of south latitude; but no notice what- 
ever, nor indication, is given of the southern boundary of the 
plateau, which, joining the western Cordillera about the line of 
Tarapaca, runs in a north-east direction towards Paria, near the 
19th degree, and approaching the range of mountains west of 
Oruro. This is surely a singular, and not very necessary, 
omission in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London. 

The two journeys of Mawe and Smythe into the interior of the 
South American continent have brought much information be- 
fore our eyes; and the able paper of Mr. Pentland, on the 
Eastern or Bolivian Andes, abounds with interest. These re- 
searches have, amongst other points, brought to our knowledge 
the high peaks of Id//imani and Sorata, or, as it is called in the 
Quichua language, anco-uma, the white, or hoary, head: both ex- 
ceeding the vaunted height of Chimborazo, and really rivalling 
the new-found giants of the Himmalayah range in Hindostan. 
We may observe, by the way, that Mr. Pentland has been misled 
in his derivation of the first of these names; since the Aymara 
language (and it is not a dialect,) gives the term kuno for snow, and 
not ili, which signifies a thunder-bolt ; mani is a seat or place, 
so that the compound term gives us, in J/limani, the “ realm of 
the thunder-bolt.” Another pardonable error, from the Aymara 
also, is found at page 79 of the same memoir; Chuqueago is the 
modern and unmeaning corruption of Chuqueapo, which is not 
by any means entitled to the lofty appellation of field of gold. 
Its far more unpoetical designation is simply Chuque-apo, the 
potatoe-farm or field; a derivation from any thing but the True 
Sublime, unless of the Utilitarians. 

It is time, however, to turn to the commercial views that have 
been the principal inducement in our review of D. José Arenales’ 
work ; since, according to General Miller, the time appears now 
arrived, when the solution of the question touching the course of 
the great rivers that empty themselves into the Amazons may be 
expected ; and that he “ anticipates, with confidence, the notice 
of the patriotic government of Bolivia, and of its highly-gifted 
president, Santa Cruz,” to be drawn to this development (Journal 
of the Geographical Society, vol. vi. p. 186). We consider it 
high time to point also the attention of our enterprizing country- 
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men to this question ; the more, as it cannot be doubted that by 
tracing those aqueous aorfe, in their communication with the 
inferior veins and currents of the American geographical system, 
and their intimate connection with its heart, we shall add largely 
to the advancement of science, as well as commercial advantage ; 
and remove much of the ignorance that has hitherto prevented any 
cure of the evils of its body politic. 

We dwell the more upon these considerations because we ob- 
serve with pleasure the wise policy of our Foreign department, in 
appointing, at this juncture, a consul-general to Bolivia; and it 
is singular, that the individual nominated (Mr. Pentland), is also 
a writer to whom we have had occasion to refer with praise in 
the present article. Great Britain and Bolivia, therefore, have 
evinced an honourable reciprocity of emulation, in selecting for 
their mutual functionaries men of distinguished judgment, attain- 
ments, and literary talent. We trust sympathy on these points 
will produce it in others, 

The question of commercial intercourse between the two 
countries is, in truth, of the utmost importance to both parties. 
If Bolivia finds in it a powerful stay of her political existence, 
England, too, will obtain on her part a market for her products, 
and a supply for her manufactures. We well remember the 
eagerness which stocked the warehouses of Calcutta and the East, 
and glutted the almacenes of Buenos Ayres, some years ago. 
Those bright anticipations failed at the time; but individual in- 
jury has wrought out, so far as has been permitted, national 
advantage. By the depreciation consequent on overstocked 
markets, a taste for British products has spread, though slowly, 
in both regions: cottons and printed goods are now freely sought 
for in the Western hemisphere, and English woollens are preferred 
to fur amongst the mandarins of China ; though the paternal care 
of the last government dispenses for its subjects with all indul- 
gencies of choice in the article of dress. 

In this state of growing wants, and readiness for mutual rela- 
tions, the appointments we refer to are necessary and wise ; and it 
is highly satisfactory, as an antepast and pledge of future confi- 
dence, to behold our Foreign Department avoiding a predecessor’s 
errors; by disregarding the vulgar censure of dilatoriness and 
neglect, and calmly waiting the proper time for a measure that 
involves so many interests and creates so much eager anticipation. 
The slightest previous encouragement on this head might have 
opened the door once again to ill-timed speculations, and to 
those fatal consequences from which wisdom would vainly dis- 
suade, and which humanity must shrink to contemplate. But a 
minister to those countries now is indispensable, to gather the rays 
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of commercial information and concentrate them into an official 
focus; to point out for this nation the properest channels of 
enterprize, and regulate the course of those who embark in them. 

Yet we ourselves can scarcely become chargeable with pre- 
sumption for attempting to draw to this subject the mind of the 
public at large. ‘There are cases in which the public voice is 
called upon to manifest the public feeling, since mankind in 
general are not in the blessed category of diplomacy, on which 
speech was bestowed, by heaven, (?) only to conceal its thoughts, 
A wise government will hear and distinguish the popular voice ; 
a weak and frantic one only will obey the national clamour. 

Of the two great streams of South America so little has been 
known, and that little, till lately, so-incorrect, that some short 
notice of them will be necessary to our subject. The southern 
river takes it source in the mountains of La Paz, near the foot of 
both Ancouma and I[llimani; whence the Chuqueapo, descending 
till it almost impinges.the 17th degree of latitude, bends northward 
here, and uniting successively with the Quetoto, Bogpi, Challana, 
Tipoani, Mapiri, and other streams that water the eastward slope 
of the Cordillera, forms the great river of the Beni. This, after re- 
ceiving the waters of the Itenez and Mamoré, assumes, about lati- 
tude 9, the name of Madera—or the W ooded:—and joins its stream 
in the 5th degree of latitude, longitude 59, to the celebrated Mara- 
ion or Amazons, in a general angle of 45 degrees. The latter river 
therefore is, with its tributaries, Peruvian; the former Bolivian in 
its origin: but their junction takes place at Tatalega, far within 
the Brazilian territory, which, descending in the section of almost 
a square or right angle, includes the Amazons near the 32d de- 
gree of west longitude, and the Beni in south latitude 82. It 
will be therefore obvious, that, however necessary for the commer- 
cial existence of Bolivia and Peru, the larger and more important 
portions of the two great streams are the property of Brazil, from 
‘Tabatinga to the Atlantic Ocean. 

In prosecution of his efforts for unrestricted trade, the Bolivian 
president sent an envoy (General Armasa) to Brazil about two 
years since to throw open the navigation of both rivers to the sea, 
along the whole of their course through the different territories ; 
but the Brazilian government, considering their right and possi- 
bly their safety, compromised by the concession, after many de- 
lays rejected the treaty, and Armasa consequently retired. Since 
then the Brazilian government has granted the privilege of navi- 
gation to private companies, after the exploded system of the 
Eastern hemisphere. The former Peruvian president, Orbegoso, 
had previously made a similar attempt for opening the Maraiion 
as unsuccessfully. 
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We need not enter here into any prolonged discussion on the 
abstract rights of nations to their internal waters; the less, since 
it is clearly the interest of commerce that these should be navi- 
gated freely: and enlightened governments have ever encouraged 
a system that enriches themselves no less than their rivals, and 
that, by promoting the relations of countries, unites their interests 
for the preservation of peace, Thus Spain, in her recent treaty 
of reciprocal commerce with Portugal, has, by the first article of 
that convention, declared the Douro free to its source; and Por- 
tugal has opened it to the sea. It is singular that the descendants 
of these respective countries have exchanged their relative posi- 
tions and pretensions in the new world; Portugal conceding the 
right which Brazil has refused to yield to the proposition of the 
Bolivian and Peruvian Spaniards, 

The question is most material for the prosperity of Bolivia and 
Peru; it is also of the utmost importance to European trade : 
for the closing of half a continent thus hermetically deprives the 
republic of half her existence. The doubtful project of the Darien 
canal, and the difficult, if not dangerous, navigation by Cape 
Horn, are the only two alternatives left for the new state, and 
these can offer but a partial relief. ‘The long line of the Cordil- 
lera opposes, as we have seen, freedom of communication across 
the country; and thus the richest plains and the most lavish pro- 
ductions of the southern continent must be doomed to neglect, or 
at least, to the influence of every obstacle that can impede the 
progress of agricultural cultivation and moral improvement. On 
the other hand, the opening of the two principal rivers to the east 
would, in the present advancing state of navigation, bring all 
those southern republics, to say nothing of Brazil herself, into 
immediate contact with Europe: Great Britain, therefore, is 
especially interested in the question ; and if with her actual influ- 
ence through all that southern hemisphere she would interfere to 
this effect, her political as well as commercial relations would be 
without a rival; not from gratitude, for nations have not, nor. 
ought to have, political gratitude; but because the necessity of 
having at hand a powerful and impartial mediator would neces- 
sitate a closer cultivation of her amity. We would even suggest 
to our government the establishment of a Commission of Arbitra- 
tion in some one of the islands at the mouth of the Amazons, to 
facilitate the arrangement of any disputed points that may arise. 
A toll, such as that at the Baltic, might, if agreed on in the first 
instance, obviate disputes like those which Holland so long and 
so obstinately persisted in constructing, on the slender basis of 
the jusqu’a la mer. The rights of the case in the present instance 
differ little from those of the Scheldt, when nations, like school- 
boys, were half embroiled for a French dictionary. 
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We need not wonder at the anxiety of the Bolivian president 
on this point, since it involves all others for his country; and this, 
we presume, is the cause of his liberal offer of 20,000 dollars for 
the first steam-boat that reaches the republic though either river. 
‘The superiority of many of the natural productions of his country 
—coffee for instance—to any other, naturally increases his wish 
to bring them into fair competition with rival growths :—and it 
requires little sagacity to foresee that, if the botanical researches of 
Haenke are not strangely exaggerated, the opening of the Ama- 
zon and Beni would produce a change in the course of trade as 
great nearly as that induced by the discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

The following is a list of the natural productions of the Bolivian 
republic and Peru, 


Mineral Substances. 


Alum, (three kinds,) epsom salts, glauber salts, nitre, or salt- 
petre, soda, native verdigris, orpiment of Peru, salt, blue vitriol 
(sulphate of copper), vitriolated tartar (sulphate of potash), mag- 
nesia, and nitrate of soda. 

Native Alum. There are three kinds of native alum found in 
this country, and which are called cachina blanca, or white cachina, 
millo, and colquenillo, or yellow cachina. 

Green Vitriol (sulphate of iron). This substance is found 
in the greatest abundance in the town of Tarapaca, in the 
province of Carangas. It is found in its native state in the dry 
season. 

Epsom Salts (sulphate of magnesia). These salts are found 
in great quantities in their native state in masses of slate, and 
sometimes united with millo. 

Glauber Salts (sulphate of soda). This substance is found 
in the dry season along the road from Cuzco to Potosi and Jujui, 
and in Tarapaca. 

Pure Nitre and Nitrate of Soda. The vast abundance in 
which this valuable substance is found in Peru is truly astonish- 
ing. It occurs in its native pure state ; and is fit for commerce 
without the aid of any chemical process. It abounds on the tops 
and sides of the hills; and besides, there are many plants which 
yield it abundantly by lixiviation. 

Native soda, native verdigris (sub-acetate of copper), orpiment 
of Peru (a sulphuret of arsenic), and common salt. 

All the foregoing substances are produced ready formed to 
hand without the aid of art. 


Vegetable Substances. 


I. Medicinal. Gum arabic, camphor, hamahama (a species 
of valerian), tanitani, arnica of the Andes, guachanca (tithymalus 
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tuberosa radice: the favourite drastic medicine of the natives), 
quinguina (Peruvian bark), jalap, rhubarb, sarsaparilla; gums 
copal, storax, tragacanth, myrrh, guiacum and benzoin, frankin- 
cense, balsams of copaiva, Peru, and tolu, gentian, aloes, cullen 
(proralen grandulosa), calaguala (polipodium canceolatum), 
canchalagua (a species of gentian), vira-vira (graphalum vira- 
vira), chamico, azraguero, ipecacuanha, cinnamon, and a variety 
of bitumens and resins. 

Il. Economical. Tar, yellow wood of Santa Cruz, churisiqui, 
molle and tola, chapi, rocou, or Brazil wood, airampo, indigo, 
cocva, coca, tobacco, coffee, cotton, potatoe, banana, oka (oxalis 
tuberosa), quinoa (Peruvian rice or millet), agi (Guinea pepper), 
agave (forming a light cider), vanilla, allspice, wax, chonta, maho- 
gany, lucma, ginger, olives, grapes, palms, tamarinds. 

Many of these substances are dye stuffs, such as the yellow 
wood of Santa Cruz, chapi, and airampo (a cactus on which the 
cochineal feeds) ; the former for dyeing yellow, and the two latter 
red, 

Lucma and chonta, fine woods used in cabinet work. The 
lucma yields a delicious fruit, and the chonta is equal in colour, 
in fineness of texture, and solidity, to ebony. 


Animal Substances, 


Sal ammoniac, wool, cochineal, furs, plumage. The fur of the 
chinchilla is not inferior to that of the martin; the furs also of 
the zorillo and the bullin, an amphibious animal, are very valuable, 
The ostrich inhabits the Cordilleras. 


Wheat. 


The mean produce of wheat in Peru, compared to that of 
other countries, is truly astonishing. It is computed by Hum- 
boldt that the produce of wheat in the plains of Caxamarca, in 
Lower Peru, is from 18 to 20 for 1, while that of France is from 
5 to 6 for 1, and that of Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, and Louisiana, is 
4 for 1. From these data, we may estimate the average produce 
of wheat in Caxamarca to be from 60 to 70 bushels an acre. 

Maize, rice, the sugar-cane, fruit (native and all European 
kinds) ; horned cattle; sheep, four kinds; the llama; the alpacha 
and vicuna, both valuable for fine wool: and the latter producing 
the best bezoar-stone. 
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Art. IX.—Historisches Taschenbuch, herausgegeben von Friedrich von 
Raumer. Siebenter Jahrgang. (Historical Pocket-book, edited by Fre- 
deric von Raumer. Seventh Year's Produce.) 12mo. Leipzig, 1836. 


We long since made our readers acquainted* with Herr von Raumer's 
strange whim of publishing beforehand a portion of the appendix pro- 
per to a work in contemplation or in progress, as also with the manner of 
its execution. Having done so, we feel under no necessity of reviewing 
his repetition of this new--can we call it original ?—device in the craft, 
or mystery, of bookmaking, i.e. his recent publication of materials col- 
lected in London, at the British Museum and the State Paper Office ; 
especially as, whatever remarks we may wish to make upon the docu- 
ments themselves, or their subject matter, will find a natural place in 
the critique, that we hope ere long to offer, of the great work upon 
which the Berlin professor is now engaged, namely, his History of 
Europe since the end of the Fifteenth Century. But we must meanwhile 
call the attention of the British public to another historical enterprize of 
this indefatigable literator,} which we have too long neglected; we al- 
lude to the Historical Taschenbuch, of which he has now been seven 
years the editor and one of the writers. 

Our readers are aware, we believe, that a German Jaschenbuch bears 
no analogy to the small almanac with blank leaves for memorandums, 
that the sound of the word pocket-book conjures up to our mind's eye. 
Perhaps the title of the work now before us might best be translated 
Historical Pocket-volume ; but even this might mislead the English 
reader—not indeed the primitive student, the book-worm regardless of 
appearances—but of that race, so rapidly disappearing from the face of 
this island, if not of the earth, how many, we should ask how few, spe- 
cimens remain? and we suspect that the dandy scholar or critic, who 
should venture forth with a Taschenbuch of the bulk of from 500 to 
600 pages in his pocket, would grievously rue the detriment occasioned 
to that portion of his reputation which depends upon the name and skill of 
his tailor ; whilst we are convinced that no living blue-stocking sports a 
reticule capacious enough to contain so cumbrous a volume. 

But enough of the title and outward form. We proceed to the pro- 
per province of the critic, the nature of Raumer’s Historisches Taschen- 
buch, which, if no pocket-companion, will be found a useful and agree- 
able drawing-room or library guest, instructive, and often entertaining. 

The book is in fact an historical miscellany, consisting of detached 
pieces of history, too detailed for general history, yet too short, or re- 
lating to events of importance too limited, to form a separate work; of 
essays upon historical antiquities; of inquiries into single, curious, or 
obscure points, or facts; of philosophic views of periods of history; of 





* See F. Q. R. vol. xi. p. 452. 

+ This word is used by Burke, and justly, according to its Latin meaning, for a 
petty schoolmaster; but, as the English language really wants a singular of the familiar 
plural literati, (man of letters is heavy,) we have ventured to follow the continental 
fashion of the day, in assigning new significations to old words, and thus use literator 
in the sense of the corresponding French term littérateur, 
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collections of facts, or what the Germans call contributions (Beytrage) 
relative to particular subjects, and the like, by divers authors, mostly 
historians of German, if not European, celebrity. Thus, though there 
are few persons who would or could read through all the seven volumes 
that have now appeared, there are probably still fewer who would not, 
upon dipping into them, find profitable amusement or desirable informa- 
tion. 

A detailed account—an analysis would be impossible—of the whole 
unconnected, though not heterogeneous, mass is out of the question. 
But we will, as explanatory of the editor’s plan, state the contents of 
the last two volumes, and add an extract or two from one of the most 
amusing articles. 

The Taschenbuch for 1835, though of considerable thickness, contains 
only three papers. The first of these is entitled, Jiirgen Wullenweber con 
Lubeck, oder die Burgermeister-Fehde, (George Wullenweber of Lubeck, 
or the Mayor’s Feud,) and is a circumstantial narrative, by F. W. Bar- 
thold, of one of the many popular rebellions to which, in Germany, the 
Reformation gave rise. The peculiarities attracting the historian’s notice 
to this individual civil war are, that, breaking out in the Free Imperial 
Hanse town, Lubeck, the flames caught the kingdom of Denmark,—that, 
originating in the Hanse town, in the resistance of a Protestant demo- 
cracy to the intolerance of a Catholic priesthood, it produced, in the 
monarchy, municipal resistance to a Protestant king, and a passionate 
popular desire for the restoration of a Catholic sovereign, whose name is 
usually associated with ideas of cruelty, tyranny, and bloodshed, but 
whom we find surnamed the People’s Friend; a designation under which 
it is difficult to recognize Christian II. of Denmark, best known as the 
usurper of Sweden, and the enemy of Gustavus Vasa. ‘The second pa- 
per is an essay, by J. Voigt, illustrated by facts, extracts, and original 
letters, upon the mode of life and habits of princes in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, invaluable to the writer of historic novels; and the third is a 
similar essay, similarly illustrated, or nearly so, upon the mode of life 
and social condition of heathen Iceland, by Dr. H. Leo, an eminent 
historian. 

The Taschenbuch for 1836 divides a smaller number of pages amongst 
a greater varicty of subjects. ‘The first article is entitled, Die Schlacht 
von Deutsch- Wagram, (The Battle of Wagram); and is an account of that 
great defeat of the Austrians, with its immediate antecedents, by K. A. 
Varnhagen von Ense, a northern German, it should seem, who, excited 
by the victory of Aspern, hastened to obey the imperial summons to take 
part in the contest of the German empire against French thirst of con- 
quest. It is scarcely worth adding that the description of an eye-wit- 
ness gives interesting details, rather than the enlarged views of an en- 
lightened strategist or statesman. 

The second, The Marriage of William of Orange with Anne of Sax- 
ony, by K. W. Béttiger, is a dissertation on the conjugal dissensions 
of this high-born pair. It gives some amusing particulars preceding the 
union of the Dutch prince with the wealthy Saxon princess, but leaves 
unsolved the main question, that of the propriety or impropriety of 
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William’s conduct, though admitting the vices to which Anne in her 
forlornness and distress finally abandoned herself. The most remark- 
able points brought forward are, that all the obstacles to the marriage 
turned upon the Catholicism of the prince of Orange, that wise and 
steady antagonist of Philip the Second’s bigotry, and the fears of Anne’s 
relations lest he should lure her from the Protestant faith; that when 
the Electress of Saxony requested him not to interfere with her niece’s 
religious opinions, he, William the Taciturn, of whom we think only as 
the grave statesman and warrior, absorbed in an arduous struggle for 
political and religious liberty, answered, that ‘ he should not trouble 
her with such melancholy things, but would have her read, instead of 
the Holy Scriptures, Amadis de Gaul and the like entertaining books 
that treat de amore; and, instead of her knitting and sewing, learn to 
dance a galliard and the like courtlinesses, such as were usual in the 
country, (meaning of course the court at Brussels,) and seemly.” 
Thirdly, that when William bad become the great champion of Pro- 
testantism, his Protestant wife turned Catholic ; and finally, that this 
champion, this martyr of a strict religious creed, besides annoying his 
princess with a few paramours, married a third wife during the life of 
Anne, from whom he separated himself, but never was divorced. 

The third paper, by our Lubeck acquaintance Barthold, depicts the 
court and cabinet of Anna Ivanowna—or Ioanowna as he writes it—of 
Russia, and of this, intending to take our extracts from it, we shall sa 
no more till we shall have despatched the three remaining papers. They are 
a comparative statement, by F. von Raumer himself, of the financial admi- 
nistration of Prussia under Frederic William I., Frederic II., and Frederic 
William I1.; a narrative by R. Roepell, of the first war between the 
French and English in the East Indies, clearly showing that our im- 
mense Indian empire was actually forced upon us by French ambition ; 
and lastly, an abstract, again by Raumer, of a Venetian Envoy's report 
of the negotiations between Charles V. and Francis I., carried on at Nice 
under the mediation of Pope Paul III. 

We return to the Czarina. This paper is not a master-piece, and, in- 
stead of bringing out its grotesque figures, its glaring contrasts, in bold 
relief, goes somewhat long-windedly about their delineation. But it is 
well conceived, and in the true German spirit of nationality, as a por- 
traiture of the struggle between Germanism,—we should probably have 
said European civilization,—and Russian nationality. This is the light 
in which it is most interesting ; and, although the contrast between Anne’s 
neglected youth and her subsequent exaltation to the empire be impressive ; 
though the obscurity shrowding her connexion with her favourite Biron,—to 
whom she married a lady of her household, and of whose reputed legiti- 
mate children it has been doubted whether his wife, or she, his impe- 
rial mistress, were the mother,—is provocative of curiosity, it is the 
seeming contradiction of virulent rivalry amongst themselves, blending 
with a cordial coalition against the native Russians, of the basest self- 
interestedness combining with zeal for the advancement of their adopted 
country, of her foreign ministers, generals, and favourites, that forcibly 
arrests our attention in this sketch. We should like to extract the ac- 
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count of the arts of the German chancellor, Ostermann, who, avoiding 
collision with the omnipotent favourite by pretending illness, retained 
his office and his influence, without crossing his own threshold, and sent 
his decisions upon important state affairs from his pseudo-sick-room ; to 
exhibit Miinnich despotically and successfully conducting two wars, 
whilst apparently upon the brink of ruin from Biron’s enmity; and display 
the capricious tyranny of the upstart favourite himself, more resembling ad- 
ventures in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, than the sober incidents 
of European life. But our limits render this, which would require long 
extracts, impossible; and we will therefore take a shorter subject from 
this picture of the court and cabinet of Petersburg; to wit, the in- 
trigues that surrounded the death-bed of Anna Ivanowna. She was a 
childless widow, and in her selection of a successor had passed by her 
natural heiress, her niece Anne, the only child of her elder sister, to fix 
upon that niece’s new-born son ; and the intrigues in question regarded 
the nomination of a regent during the infant autocrat’s long minority. 


When the Czarina was suddenly seized with her last illness, we are 
told that— 


“ Biron, fearing the worst, a prey to stormy anxieties, quitted the inner apart- 
ments, and sent his son with the threatening intelligence to the Princess Anne, 
who, being herself unwell and very capricious, referred him to her lady of 
honour and confidante, the Fraulein (unmarried noble lady) von Mengden. 
Biron next summoned the two cabinet ministers, Czerkaskoi and Bestuchew, 
the grand Maréchal de la Cour,* Lowenwolde, together with Miinnich, who, 
since his return from the Turkish war had, better than before, concealed his obsti- 
nate self-will under a show of flattering attention to the favourite.*** To the two 
Jast named, Biron, with tears and lamentations, revealed the dangerous state of 
the Empress, and his fears for the future.*** He observed that it was essen- 
tially important to entrust the government to experienced, strong, and resolute 
hands; that the character of the Princess Anne was unobjectionable; but that, 
as regent, she would, from natural affection, invite her father to Russia ; who, 
whimsical and obstinate and at variance with his own subjects, would most 
injuriously mislead his daughter: whilst, if the regency were committed to 
the Princess’s husband, the Prince of Brunswick, the noxious influence of the 
court of Vienna was unavoidable. * * * 

“ Czerkaskoi, entering into the secret wishes of the duke, (Anna had made 
Biron duke of Courland), declared that no one was so worthy of the regency 
as he who had so long governed the empire with equal zeal and reputation, 
and whose interests, as Duke of Courland, were so intimately connected with 
the weal of Russia. Bestuchew chimed in, in the same key; and Miinnich, 
impelled, it is said, by the immediate danger of making objections, thought it 
advisable to assent. * * ® But there is every reason to believe that Miinnich 
most zealously promoted Biron’s nomination as regent. He hoped, once at the 
head of the military force of Russia, to find Biron more manageable than an- 
other, especially than the Duke of Mecklenburg, as the ladder for his climbing 
ambition ; he hoped perhaps, according to Biron’s repeated promises, to be 
hetman of Little Russia. Besides, the maintenance of the existing Anti-Rus- 
sian system, and the common interest of the foreign authorities, whose very 


* We hardly know how to translate this title further than into French; the German 
is Oberhofmarschall, The mention of the court implies too much of a household office 
to answer to our earl marshal, and Biron himself was lord high chamberlain, 
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lives were threatened upon every change of government, required that the duke 
should, in the first instance, be placed at the head of the empire. Should the 
change of reign burst a single link of the chain that held down the Russians’ 
hatred of foreigners, they must all perish. * * * 

“ Count Lowenwolde hastened to Ostermann, who for five years had not ap- 
peared at court. Biron repaired to the sick-room of the empress. (He or his 
wife remained constantly on guard there.) * * * Ostermann was startled when 
Lowenwolde acquainted him with the instant urgency of affairs; but, upon the 
same grounds with Miinnich, assented to Biron’s appointment as regent.” 


Biron now affected a modest reluctance, which was of course over- 
ruled without much real difficulty, 

“ Early next morning, Miinnich and the rest entered Biron’s chamber, de- 
manding an audience of the empress. The lord high chamberlain (Biron) an- 
nounced them, and discreetly withdrew to the ante-chamber. After duly ex- 
pressing their grief at the condition of the imperial invalid, they read her the 
manifesto they had prepared respecting the announcement of Ivan (the new- 
born babe) as heir, and presented it for her signature ; whereupon Miinnich 
entreated the empress to name Biron regent. The invalid gave no answer, 
but seemed exhausted and depressed, when the lord high chamberlain re-en- 
tered the room. She said ‘I have signed that oath with a trembling hand; I 
did not so subscribe the declaration of war against the Porte.’ She observed 
that she had inadequately rewarded the long services of her friend, and inti- 
mated that Miinnich had recalled a thought that had been in her mind during 
the past night. * * * 

“Two days after the oath of allegiance to the infant Grand-Duke had been 
taken, the aged and infirm Ostermann was carried in an armchair to the bed- 
side of the empress, whose face he had not seen for five years. He drew out 
a paper, and asked ifhe might read to her her last-will; Anna, who still would 
not hear of impending death, who had reluctantly yielded even so far as to ad- 
mit the chancellor, that monitor of life’s transitoriness, who had already stood 
beside the deathbed of three sovereigns,* rejoined disturbedly, ‘Who has drawn 
up my last will?’ when Ostermann, raising himself up in his armchair, an- 
swered in Russian, with a low bow, ‘I, your faithful slave.’ Then soothing 
the agitated empress with explanations, he read his paper. When he came to 
the article that said, ‘ The Duke of Courland shall be regent during the sixteen 
years of the emperor’s minority ;’ she, in Russian, and in seeming surprise, 
asked Biron, who was then entering the room, ‘ Needst thou that?’ and took 
the paper in her hand, as if to sign it. Upon his imploring her to spare her- 
self and him the pain of signing her last will, she placed the document under 
her pillow, and dismissed the assembly in uncertainty as to her determination.” 

Biron next endeavoured to gain the slighted mother of the baby-heir 
to his interest. 

“ She evaded his request to interfere, by the vague assurance that she would 
conform to the empress’s pleasure, but not disturb the invalid by again re- 
minding her of death. ** * Despairing of the princess’s co-operation, Biron 
urged the presentation of a petition, signed by the most considerable members 
of the cabinet. Upon receiving it, the empress, clearly foreboding that Biron 
was preparing his own overthrow, summoned the chancellor to court. Not 
until the second invitation, did Ostermann re-appear in his armchair. Anna 
drew the paper from under her pillow, signed it, and bade Ostermann inform the 
petitioners that their request was granted. The chancellor then enclosed the 
document in a cover, and sealed it up beside the bed of the dying autocratrix ; 





* Peter I., Catherine I., and Peter IT. 
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who handed it to the lady von Uschakow, to be by her locked up in the im- 
perial jewel-chest, that stood at the bed’s head.” 


And thus was the low-born Biron, not content with his duchy of 
Courland, made regent of all the Russias, until he was, more cleverly 
than honourably, ousted by Miinnich, who transferred the regency to the 
princess Anne and her husband, in order to be viceroy over them ; but, 
ere long, to be in his turn ousted, together with the infant Czar Ivan, 
his parents, and the whole of that branch of the imperial house of Ro- 
manow, by the conspiracy that suddenly elevated Elizabeth Petrowna to 
the throne of her father, Peter the Great. 


Art. X.—Invasions des Sarrazins en France, et de France en Savoie, en 
Piémont et dans la Suisse, par M. Reinaud, Membre de I’Institut, &c. 
8vo. Paris, 1836. 


Tue wars between the Saracens and the Franks in the West form an 
extremely interesting chapter of middle-age history, and one which 
hitherto has been but imperfectly known. ‘Those invasions, indeed, took 
place at a period which, in the annals that remain, is wrapped up in 
great obscurity ; it was « period of revolution, a period sometimes of 
anarchy, and always of violence; but it was the period when were laid 
the foundations of most of the institutions of the western part of the 
continent, the ground-work of its political divisions, and of its science 
and its literature for some ages after. It was an age which in after- 
times gained a larger place in the pages of the poet than in those of the 
historian, and to it we owe the plot of the romance of the Lorrains, and 
of the vastly extensive Carlovingian cycle. M. Reinaud has sought to 
supply the deficiencies of the Christian historians of this period, by con- 
fronting them with the writings of the Arabians; and, aided in the re- 
search by his profound knowledge of the Arabic language, and his posi- 
tion as Keeper of the Oriental Manuscripts of the Royal Library at Paris, 
he has certainly made a very curious and interesting volume, which can- 
not fail to be acceptable to the historian for the light which it throws on 
the dark period of which we have been speaking, and to the lover of 
middle-age literature, as an invaluable companion to the earlier romances 
which were founded upon the invasions of the Western Saracens in 
France. 

The turbulent state, and consequent helplessness, in which France 
found itself at the commencement and during much of the continuance 
of the Hispano-Arabian invasions, has been vividly pictured to us in the 
romance of Garin as edited by M. Paulin Paris, of which we have 
given an abstract in a former volume.* It was early inthe eighth cen- 
tury, when the dynasty of Clovis was falling beneath the vigorous usur- 
pation of the maires of the palace, that the Arabs, who had made them- 
selves masters of Spain in an incredibly short space of time, were first 
perceived on the borders of France. The part which was first exposed 


* Vol. xvi. p. 113. 
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to their attacks (Languedoc and Provence) was governed by Eudes, 
Duke of Aquitaine, who, himself allied to the blood of Clovis, looked 
with suspicion and jealousy on the rising power of the usurping family, 
and was himself as fearful of seeking the assistance of the then ruler of the 
Franks, as the latter was backward in aiding one whom he knew to be 
opposed to his power. The Saracens, whose horses gave them an ad- 
vantage similar to that which the Danes, in their predatory invasions of 
England, derived from their ships, spread fear and consternation by the 
quickness and suddenness of their motions ; but, in fair battle, they gene- 
rally yielded to the heavy firmness of their opponents: and the Christians, 
though terribly harassed by the cruel devastations of the infidels, were 
from time to time saved from entire subjugation by an opportune, and, for 
the time, decisive victory. It was thus that, in 721, the expedition of 
Alsamah, who had formed the project of marching victoriously through 
Europe to Constantinople, was disconcerted before Toulouse by the arms 
of Eudes, 

In 724, a new invasion, much more terrible and destructive than any 
which had preceded it, was conducted by Ambissa, the governor of 
Spain. ‘This chieftain was slain, and the invasion withheld for a mo- 
ment, but new bands of Arabs arrived to restore courage to their com- 
panions ; the whole of the country as far as the Rhéne was overrun; the 
barbarians penetrated into Dauphiné and Burgundy; and Vienne, Lyons, 
Macon, Chalons, Beaune, Autun, and other important towns, experienced 
the extremity of their ferocity. Their depredations continued for some 
years almost undisturbed till about the spring of 732, when Abd-alrahman 
arrived with a new army from Spain, resolved upon the entire conquest of 
the kingdom of the Franks, and destroying every thing on his route. Bor- 
deaux and Poitiers were sacked by the Infidels, and they were on the 
point of subjecting Tours to a similar fate, when Charles Martel, who, 
at the solicitation of Eudes had withdrawn his troops from the shores of 
the Danube, the Elbe, and the Occan, made his appearance on the banks 
of the Loire. Eight days after was fought the memorable battle which 
decided the fate of Christianity in the West, and which gained for the 
conqueror the title by which he is best known. 

“ An Arabian author tells us that, at the approach of Charles, Abd-alrahman 
was alarmed at the looseness of discipline which, in consequence of the im- 
mense riches that his soldiers inal after them, had crept into their ranks, 
and that for an instant he had conceived the idea of inducing them to abandon 
a part of their booty. He feared lest, in the moment of action, the goods 
which they had acquired by so many fatigues and by so much excess would 
be an impediment; but still he was unwilling, in so critical a moment, to raise 
discontent amongst his troops, and he rested his hopes on their bravery and 
on his own good fortune. This weakness, adds the author, was soon followed 
by the most fatal results. 

“ The same author relates that, in the very presence of Charles, the Mussul- 
mans threw themselves upon the city of Tours, and that, like raging tigers, 
they glutted themselves with blood and pillage; which doubtless, he adds, 
irritated God against them, and occasioned the disaster which followed. The 
Christian writers, whose relation, it is true, is very defective, make no mention 
of the taking of Tours, and suppose that the treasure of St. Martin remained 
untouched ; whence we may conclude that the suburbs alone were for a mo- 
ment exposed to the ravages of the barbarians. 
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“ At length, after eight days passed in mutual observation, and after some 
slight skirmishes, the two armies prepared for a general action. The Arabian 
account already cited gives us to understand that the battle took place in the 
neighbourhood of Tours, and this is the opinion adopted by Roderic Ximenes, 
who follows generally the relations of the Arabians. On the other hand, most 
of the French chronicles, and particularly that of the Abbey of Moissac, which 
is a contemporary compilation, affirm that it was fought near Poitiers, or even 
in a suburb of that city. We may reconcile the two statements by supposing 
that the first encounter of the two armies occurred at the gates of ‘Tours, whose 
suburbs had been already plundered ; and that during the engagement the 
Saracens lost ground, so that their ruin was completed under the walls of 
Poitiers. 

“ Tt was then, according to some authors, the month of October, of the year 
732. The Saracens began the battle by a charge of their whole cavalry. The 
French were supported by the memory of their former victories, and by the 
presence of Charles Martel, who was himself on the spot wherever the danger 
was most imminent. In vain the Saracens, by the quickness of their motions, 
tried to throw disorder into their ranks ; the Christians, heavy-armed, and, ac- 
cording to the expression of a contemporary writer, like a wall, or a mass of 
ice which no effort can break, saw their most impetuous attacks repulsed by 
their firmness. The combat lasted the whole day, and night alone separated 
the two armies. On the morrow, the action recommenced. The Mussulman 
warriors, athirst for blood, and unaccustomed to such a resistance, redoubled 
their efforts. Suddenly their camp was attacked by a detachment of the Chris- 
tians, led probably by the duke of Aquitaine. At this intelligence, the Sara- 
cens left their ranks to fly to the defence of their plunder. In vain Abd-alrah- 
man endeavoured to establish order ; his efforts were useless; he was himself 
pierced by an arrow and fell. From this moment the disorder was fearful 
among the Saracens; they succeeded in saving their camp, but a great part 
of their army was left dead on the field of battle. 

“ As it was again night, Charles prepared for a renewal of the combat on 
the morrow: but the Saracens, who had entered France with the intention of 
subduing it, and who now saw themselves entirely defeated in their object, 
judged it useless to try again the fortune of battle. Taking advantage of the 
night, they sought in all haste the road to the Pyrenees; and such was their 
precipitation, that they waited neither to strike their tents nor to secure their 
booty. In the morning, Charles presented himself with his army to renew the 
combat; but, being informed of what had happened, he seized upon the ene- 
my’s camp, and distributed amongst his soldiers the riches which were there 
piled together.”—pp. 43—47. 


There can be no doubt that this battle saved Christianity in the West. 
Its importance is acknowledged equally by Christian and Arabian writers ; 
the former declare that three hundred and seventy-five thousand of the 
Saracens were slain in the engagement ; the latter call the place the 


Pavement of the Martyrs, (Sdgass! bY,), and assert that one may still 


hear there the noise which the angels of heaven make in so holy a place, 
to invite the faithful to their prayers. 

Still the ambition of the Spanish Arabs was not broken. New inva- 
sions were planned and executed. A few years afterwards, before Nar- 
bonne, they received another check from the arms of Charles Martel, 
who was now master of the kingdom of Eudes. But they long held 
possession of Narbonne, and were thus virtually masters of the surround- 
ing districts, The divisions and dissensions which broke out among the 
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Arabs themselves in Spain, and the vigorous efforts of the remains of the 
Goths, who had established themselves in the mountains, contributed 
not a little tothe salvation of France. In 759, Narbonne was recovered 
by the Christians, and the kingdom of Pepin was purged of the barba- 
rians who had so long harassed it. 

Under Charlemagne, things took a new turn, and the Franks became the 
invaders. One party of the Saracens had invited the emperor to cross the 
Pyrenees and aid them against their opponents. He did so, but found 
by no means the encouragement he had been led to expect. He took 
by force Pampeluna, and is said also to have taken Saragossa. But news 
suddenly arrived, announcing the renewed hostility of the Saxons. 
Charles hastened into France. But, in passing the Pyrenees, his rear- 
guard was attacked in the valley of Roncevaux, by the Christians of the 
mountains, who looked upon the entrance of the Franks as an attempt 
upon their own liberties ; they were perhaps aided by the Saracens, and 
many of the most illustrious of the Frankish warriors were slain. 
Among them, we are told, was Roland. This was that disastrous battle 
of Roncevaux which has been so often sung by bards and minstrels. 

Towards the close of the eighth century, France experienced a new 
and formidable incursion from the Arabs of the Peninsula; they were 
partially successful, and the rich spoils which they took were employed 
in finishing of a mosque, which now forms the cathedral of Cordova. It 
is said by some Arabian writers, that the foundations of this new part of 
the mosque were laid in earth which had been brought from Galicia 
and Languedoc, conquered territories, on the backs of Christian captives. 

The Saracens, however, made no permanent conquest. On the con- 
trary, they were losing ground ; and, in the first year of the ninth century, 
the Franks besieged and took Barcelona, which had remained ninety years 
in the hands of the Mussulmans. But under the successors of Charle- 
mague, the Saracens again entered France both by sea and by land, and 
ended by establishing themselves in Provence. 

We have thus reached the middle of M. Reinaud’s history. In his 
“third part,” he relates to us how, after their establishment in Provence, 
the Saracens made extensive and destructive excursions into Savoy, into 
Piedmont, and into Switzerland. The former of these countries was 
then called Maurienne, and it is the tradition of the wars during this 
latter occupation of France by the Saracens-—that has formed the ground- 
work of the earlier part of the poem of “ Garin le Loherain.” About 
960, the Mussulmans were driven from Mount St. Bernard ; five years 
after, they were ejected from the diocese of Grenoble and the valley of 
Graisivaudan. From this time to the end of the century, we hear of 
nothing but the successes of the Christians. France was freed from the 
Saracens who had so long ravaged its fairest provinces, and the divisions 
among the Arabs in Spain, and the continued success which crowned 
the efforts of the remains of the older population of the Peninsula, de- 
livered it from the fear of future invasions. 

The fourth part of M. Reinaud’s book, on which we shall not at pre- 
sent enter, is devoted to the consideration of the general character of the 


Saracen invasions, and of their influence on the manners, condition, and 
literature of the Franks. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 


NETHERLANDS. 


A comMMENCEMENT has been made of a Collection of inedited Belgian Chro- 
nicles, undertaken by order of the government. The first volume, which has 
appeared, contains the Chronicle in verse of Jean van Heeln, or Narrative of 
the Battle of Woeringen, edited by J. F. Willems, of the Academy of Brussels, 
It forms a 4to. volume of 86 sheets. 


There has also appeared at Brussels “Le Livre de Baudoyn, Conte de 
Flandre; suivi de fragments du roman de Transignyes,” edited by C. P. Ser- 
rure and A. Voisin, an 8vo. volume, with 20 wood-cuts. 

At Ghent has been printed “ Theophilus, gedicht der 14e eeuw, gevolgd 
door drie andere gedichten van het zelfde tydvak,” 8vo. 


FRANCE. 


M. Henri Ternavx, whose collections concerning and knowledge of the early 
history and literature of Spain and America are well known, and who has lately 
published a bibliographical catalogue of works relating to America, from its 
first discovery to the year 1700, is now publishing a series of French transla- 
tions of the earlier works on America. Three volumes are just published, con- 
taining the Narration of Nicholas Federmann of Ulm, from the edition of 
1557; the history of the province of Santa-Cruz (Brasil) by Pedro de Ma- 
galhanes de Gandavo, from the Lisbon edition of 1576; and the relation of 
Hans Staden, of Homburg in Hesse, from the German edition of 1557. Three 
other volumes are in the press, which will contain the History of the Con- 
quest of Peru and Cuzco, by F. Xeres, the Secretary of Pizarro; the Voyage 
of Ulrich Sclmidel of Straubing to Brasil and the Rio de la Plata; and the 


Expedition of Don Alvar Nunez Cabeca de Vaca, from the edition of 1555, 
printed at Valladolid. 


A new daily newspaper has been lately established at Paris, entitled Le 
Monde, whose professed object is to unite the literature and politics of all 
countries, and accordingly the scholars and politicians of different countries 
have been invited to contribute to its columns. It has obtained the names of 
some very distinguished German scholars. 

M. Paulin Paris has published, in 8vo., the first volume of his Catalogue 
of the French Manuscripts of the Bibliothéque du Roi. It includes the MSS. 
in large folio, and contains a very detailed and interesting account of the 
history and contents of each volume. 

M. Silvestre has in the press a volume of collections on the curious legen- 
dary voyage of St. Brandan. It will contain very early Latin and English 
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poems on the adventures of the Saint, edited by Mr. Thomas Wright, an 
Anglo-Norman poem, edited by M. Francisque Michel, and two early poems 
on the same subject in different German dialects, edited by Dr. Haupt. 

M. Raoul-Rochette is engaged! upon “ itecherches sur la Peinture des Grecs 
et des Romains,” which will be illustrated with coloured plates. 

The first two volumes of “ L’Empire, en dix Ans sous Napoleon, par un 
ancien Chambellan,” are just published. Two more will complete the work, 
which is intended by the author rather to present a faithful picture of society 
and the court under the imperial government, and of the manners of the re- 
markable epoch from 1804 to 1814, than to produce a political book, or to 
relate what has been already so often related. 

M. Merle d’Aubigny has produced the first volume of a well-written “ Hise 
toire de la Reformation au 16me Sitcle.” It is chiefly occupied with a biogra- 
phy of Luther, which is brought down to the year 1518. 


A work has been commenced with the title of “ Histoire et Description des 
principales Villes de l’Europe,” edited by Nisard, and written by Chateau- 
briand, Villemain, St. Marc Girardin, Aug. and Am. Thierry, Nodier, Letronne, 
Delecluse, Pichot, Chasles, &c. This work, elegantiy printed and accompanied 


with steel-engravings and wood-cuts, will be published in 250 numbers, form- 
ing 12 vols. 4to. 


Madame Dudevant, one of the most eminent, if not the most moral of the 
present French novelists, has obtained a divorce from her husband, to whom, 
however, she is obliged to pay an annuity of 5000 francs; and she is authorised 
to educate her children herself. She will now probably cease to write against 
marriage. 


At the public meeting in August last of the Royal Academy of Inscriptions 
and Literature, in Paris, the annual numismatic prize founded by M. Allier 
d’Hauteroche, was adjudged to M. Streber, keeper of the cabinet of coins of 
the King of Bavaria. ‘Then followed the first abjudication of the three hono- 
rary medals, of the value of 500 francs each, given by the government for dis- 
tinguished performances relative to domestic antiquities. They were awarded 
to M. Saulez for his Numismatic History of Metz; to M. Prieux for a descrip- 
tion of the Roman monuments in the now French portion of North Africa ; 


and to M. de la Saussaye for his “ Histoire de la Sologne Blessoise, a |’époque 
de la domination romaine.” 


Paul de Kock, a French novelist, to whom criticism adjudges a very sub- 
ordinate rank in his own country, and whose works are chiefly read by shop- 
men and ladies’ maids, has Jately been brought into a court of justice by Barba, 
the bookseller, who had purchased uf him the copyright of his detached works, 
because he had sold to another bookseller the right to publish them collec- 
tively. The court awarded 30,000 francs damages to Barba. A Count d’Orsay, 
who is well known in the fashionable circles of London, has thought fit to ap- 
peal to the British public in behalf of M. de Kock, whom he is pleased to style 
the French Smollett, in apparent expectation that its liberality will bear him 
harmless for this flagrant breach of common honesty ! 
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We have mentioned in a former number that M. de Chateaubriand has sold 
to a joint-stock society the copyright, not only of his collective works which 
have already been published, but of all that he shall hereafter write. These 
consist of his Memoirs, the manuscript of which is deposited with M.Cahouel, 
notary of the society, and which will form 10 or 12 vols. 8vo.; but may 
be extended by supplementary matter, which the author intends adding, 
to from 16 to 20. ‘These Memoirs are not to be made public during the life- 
time of the author, without his consent. He has also engaged to furnish an 
historical work in 4 vols. 8vo., concerning the epoch of the congress of Verona, 


and the Spanish war in 1823, which he is to deliver not later than the year 
1840, to be then published. 


It has been calculated that no less a sum than five millions of francs have 
been lost in Paris since 1830, by unsuccessful attempts to establish periodical 
works. As the booksellers have learned prudence from experience, they sel- 
dom have any concern in such undertakings; so that this loss has mostly 
fallen upon shareholders, though it is true that many an author, who hoped to 
secure the editorship, has sacrificed the whole of his little property in them. 

The year 1835 gave birth to 177 new novels in France, and only 11 of these 
were translations. The number of authors in this line amounted to 144; of 
these 40 were debutants; 27 were females—being about one-fifth of the 
whole. The most celebrated names in the list were Alfred de Vigny, Balzac, 
and George Sand. ‘The same year brought forth 299 poetical works, among 
which Victor Hugo’s deserved particular distinction, The drama was not less 


fertile, as 151 new pieces were represented. Eugene Scribe continued to be 
the most prolific writer in this department. 


M. Gasparin, minister of the interior, has written to Count Philip de Segur, 
announcing the intentions of the government to appuint a commission for the 
purpose of inquiring what improvements can be made in the legislative enact- 
ments relative to copy-right, as many artists, authors, and literary men, have 
sulicited a prolongation of the term fixed by the existing laws for the benefit 
of their families. Count de Segur is appointed president of this commission, 
to which are also nominated several of the most eminent writers of France, 
and among others, Villemain, Jay, Lamartine, Viennet, Renouard, Victor Hugo, 
Casimir Delavigne, Scribe, Auber. M. Roger Collard, director of the depart- 
ment for the sciences in the ministry of public instruction, and M. Cavé, 
director of the department for the fine arts in the ministry of the interior, will 
likewise take part in this commission, 

M. Ancillon, the Prussian minister, has written to Count Molé, assuring 
him that Prussia will second the efforts of the French ministry to prevent the 
piracy of the productions of the French press. This communication has pro- 
duced a very agreeable impression at Paris, 

Died in Paris, at the end of October, M. Raynouard, the oldest member of 
the French Academy. The following extract from the speech of M. Hase, 
president of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, delivered at his 
funeral, enumerates the principal of his works: “ Nominated a member of the 
Academy of Iuscriptions in 1816, the author of the ‘ Templiers’ and the 
* Etats de Blois’ [dramatic pieces] has shown us how a superior mind can 
combine the most opposite acquirements. Whilst France numbered him with 
pride among her dramatic poets, his name, in whatever part of Europe it was 
uttered, was a sufficient eulogy. A scholar, an historian, a philologist, an 
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archeologist, he was assiduous in collecting and arranging the materials of the 
science which he cultivated. His ‘ Histoire du Droit municipal en France’ 
may serve as a pattern for compositions of the same kind. In his ‘Choix des 
Poésies originales des Troubadours’ we see, perhaps better than in our annals, 
the manners, the opinions, the customs of the old times; immense reading, a 
profound knowledge of all the idioms of Latin Europe, are evinced in his 
* Lexique romane,’ a work unfortunately left incomplete,—a work which > 
ued too vast for the strength and talent of a single individual, but which, 
fad he been spared a few years longer, there was every prospect of his finish- 
ing. Lastly, in composing his ‘Grammaire romane’ he conceived that he had 
discovered fixed forms, a complete mechanism, constant, simple, and ingenious 
principles, in the language cultivated of old by the ¢roubadours and the 
trouveres.””. We may add to this notice that M. Raynouard has left autobio- 
graphical memoirs, which are expected to be published forthwith, 


DENMARK. 


In a publication entitled “ Laxdaela-Saga, sive Historia de rebus gestis Lax- 
daelensium,” the learned Finn Magnussen has just presented us with one of 
the most important portions of those northern Sagas, which form the con- 
necting link between the mythic and the historic age, and which refer to the 
events and the peculiar relations of the Icelandic republic from its foundation 
till its decline under the dominion of the Norwegian kings. 


Pastor S. S. Blicher and Dr. C. M. Eckbohm have announced from Copen- 


hagen and Gothenburg the publication of a poetic Union Calendar for the 
three northern kingdoms, which, among other things, is to contain an annual 
survey of the productions of the fine arts in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, 
and is to appear alternately at Copenhagen and Gothenburg. 


GERMANY. 


Tue first volume of a History of the Counts of Eberstein in Swabia, whose 
possessions now belong to the grand-duchy of Baden, compiled by com- 
mand of the grand-duke Leopold by Captain G. H. Krieg von Hochfelden, has 
just appeared. The work is elegantly printed, and accompanied with steel- 
plates and lithographs, showing that its illustrious patron en no expense 
to erect a worthy monument to ancestors and possessors of the castle of Eber- 
stein, the favourite residence of the present owner. 


Wigand of Leipzig has commenced an illustrated work in parts, by the title 
of “ Das malerische und romantische Deutschland.” It will consist of ten 
divisions, comprising 260 engravings on steel: 1. Saxon Switzerland, by A. von 
Tromlitz; 2. Swabia, by Gustav Schwab; 3. Franconia, by G. von Heeringen; 
4. Thuringia, by L. Bechstein; 5. The Harz, by W. Blumenhagen; 6. The 
Giant Mountains, by E. Raupach; 7. Styria and Tyrol, by E. Herlossohn; 8. 
The Danube, by Ed. Duller; 9. The Rhine, by C. Simrock; 10. The Baltic and 
German Ocean, by Mohnike and Starkloff. 
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The third volume of Fr. Tiedemann’s Physiology of Man has made its ap- 
pearance under the title of “ Untersuchungen iiber das Nahrungsbediirfniss, 
den Nahrungstrieb, und die Nahrungsmittel des Menschen.” The first volume 
of this work was published in 1830, and the second, which will complete it, is- 
expected speedily to follow the third. 

Breitkopf and Hiirtel have commenced with the present year (1836) the 
publication of a Polish Annual entitled “ Militele,” edited by A. E, Odyniec, 
and embellished with six engravings on steel. 


In the several provincial towns of Bohemia there are 14 and in Prague 9 
printing-offices, the most considerable of which is that of Messrs. Haase and 
Son. It employs 4 machines, one of which produces 2400 impressions in an 
hour, 12 stanhope and 14 ordinary presses, and 124 hands, to which must be 


added about 80 belonging to the type and stereotype foundry connected with 
the establishment. 


The celebrated poet Ludwig Uhland has commenced a series illustrative of 
the northern traditions, by the title of “ Sagenforschungen.” The first volume, 
comprehending “ Der Mythus von Thér, nach nordischen Quellen,” has just 
appeared in an 8vo. volume. 


The second volume of Professor Fallmerayer’s “ Geschichte der Halbinsel 
Morea, wahrend des Mittelalters,” which has just appeared, brings down the 
history of what constitutes modern Greece from the year 1250 to 1500. 


An interesting contribution to the biography of Schiller has A oe 


with the title of “ Schiller’s Flucht von Stuttgart und Aufenthalt in Mannheim 
von 1782 bis 1785,” from the pen of the late M. Streicher, teacher of Music 
at Vienna, a native of Stuttgart, and a partner in the adventures which he 
describes. The work is published by his children just as it was found among 
his papers, and the produce is destined for the subscription to the monument 
preparing to be erected in memory of Schiller. 

M. Friedr. Karl von Strombeck has published the first and second volumes 


of “ Darstellungen aus einer Reise durch Deutschland und Italien im Jahre 
1835.” 


A continuation of Prince Piickler-Muskau’s Travels has just appeared, with 
the title of “ Semilasso in Africa,” in 5 vols., with an atlas containing seven 
plates. It is wholly occupied with Algiers and Tunis. 

M. Kleinschrod, ministerial councillor in the department of finances to the 
King of Bavaria, has produced a compilation which, if executed with care and 
accuracy, would excite, we think, considerable interest in this country. It is 
a volume entitled: “ Grossbritanniens Gesetzgebung iiber Gewerbe, Handel, 


und innere Communicationsmittel, statistisch und staatswirthschaftlich erlau- 
tert.” 


A translation of Longhi’s Art of Copperplate Engraving, by K. Barth, will 
speedily be published by Kesselring of Hilburghausen. The second volume 
will comprehend the translator's own views and observations, especially upon 
engraving on steel. 


ieee 
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A uew work by Baron von Hammer-Purgstall, entitled “ Biographische und 
Gemalde-Saal der morgenlandische Geschichte,” in six volumes, will be pub- 
lished early in 1837 by Leske of Leipzig and Darmstadt. 


The people of Osnabriick have erected by subscription a statue to their pa- 
triotic countryman Justus Moser, the celebrated German writer. It was 
opened to the public on the 12th of September with due solemnity. ‘The 
statue, of bronze, exhibiting a striking likeness of Miser in his best years, 
was executed by Friedrich Drake, a young pupil of Rauch’s. It stands on a 
pedestal of white sandstone. 


Dr. Christian Ludwig Stieglitz, who died on the 27th of July, 1831, in his 
80th year,—having been born December 12th, 1756,—was one of those 
writers who, although not following architecture as a profession, have rendered 
it essential service by their studies. During the course of a very long life, 
those of Stieglitz were mainly directed to this art, contributing now towards 
its history, now towards its criticism. Many of his earlier and shorter essays 
on the subject appeared in the “ Neue Bibliothek der schdnen Wissen- 
schaften,” the “ Journal des Luxus,” and other journals of that class; be- 
sides a few papers of late years, in the Kunstblatt. Some of the former 
may still be read with interest, due allowance being made for the period when 
they were composed, architecture being then at a very low ebb in Germany. 
In 1792 he published his “ History of the Architecture of the Ancients,” 
wherein he treats, not only of that of the Greeks and Romans, but of the Ba- 
bylonians, Assyrians, Phoenicians, and other nations, as he has likewise done 
in a second work of somewhat similar title, (Geschichte der Baukunst vom 
friihesten Alterthume, 8vo., 1827,) wherein he has taken a more extensive 
view of the subject, pursuing the history of the art through its vicissitudes 
during the Middle Ages; nor is this portion of the work the less interesting 
because confined chiefly to the Gothic style of Germany. As far as it goes, 
it affords some valuable information on that subject; but then it is only a 
rapid sketch wherein comparatively few buildings are mentioned, and still 
fewer are spoken of at all in detail; which is the more matter for regret, 
because what is said is of a kind to increase our desire to learn more. Of 
somewhat earlier date than the volume we have just been speaking of, is an- 
other work by him expressly on the subject of Gothic architecture, entitled 
“ Alt-deutsche Baukuust,” accompanied with a separate folio of plates. Al- 
though not of equal celebrity with Moller’s work on the Gothic architecture 
of Germany,—and, indeed, hardly known at all in this country,—Stieglitz’s is 
one from which much information and instruction may be derived; at the 
same time it must be acknowledged that the labours of both are very limited 
in proportion to the extensive field of research they have entered upon. 
Stieglitz was also author of an “ Encyclopedia of Civil Architecture,” in 5 
volumes ; besides which, he edited a collection of Designs under the title of 
“ Zeichnungen aus dem schinen Baukunst,” 1805; but the choice he has here 
shown, does not speak very favourably for his taste, hardly any one of the 
subjects displaying the least originality, and many of them being even below 
mediocrity in every respect. That this should be the case is the more ex- 
traordinary, because in some parts of his writings his judgment appears to be 
severe, and inclined to scan architecture with the precision of « mathema- 
tician. 


A twelvemonth ago we recorded the loss of a very eminent archzologist, 
one whose general attainments could hardly have failed to carn for him dis- 
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tinction, had he not obtained paramount celebrity in that capacity. To the 
name of Boéttiger, may now be added that of Friedrich Carl Ludwig Sickler, 
who died at hheniuam, on the 8th of August, 1836, in his 63d year. 
With Bottiger he may, in fact, be allowed to claim a close degree of literary 
relationship, since it was from him that he first caught his passion of antiqua- 
rian pursuits. In early life, an offer made to him by Baron Wilhelm von 
Humboldt enabled him to visit Italy in the suite of that minister, with whom 
he remained six years, under circumstances peculiarly favourable to his stu- 
dies, and of which he did not fail to avail himself to the utmost. He after- 
wards passed some time at Naples, where he greatly interested himself con- 
cerning the Herculaneum papyri, and was exceedingly sanguine in anticipating 
the important literary discoveries to which they would lead. Terein he lived 
to be disappointed ; but was nevertheless invited to this country in 1817, for 
the purpose of unrolling the Herculaneum manuscripts which had been brought 
over here, according to the process employed at Naples. The result, however, 
was totally unsatisfactory. His literary labours were more successful: one of 
the earliest of them was an Historical Memoir relative to the various works of 
art which had been carried away from Italy by the French. His Almanach 
aus Rom contains much learned and interesting research relative to the district 
of ancient Latium, and similar topographical study is shown in his work en- 
titled Umgegend von Rom, 1823. Of earlier date than this last is his cele- 
brated controversy with Millin “ Sur l’époque des Constructions Cyclopiennes, 
and likewise “ Die Hieroglyphen in dem Mythus des Aesculapius,” wherein 
he attempted to explain the hieroglyphic writings of the Egyptians. Besides 
these aad atlier works professedly archzological, he published Homer’s Hymn 
to Ceres, and some other philological pieces. Like Bottiger, too, he wrote a 
number of dissertations, chiefly on antiquarian topics, which are scattered 
through various journals—such as the Deutsche Siveasi the Journal des 
Luxus, the Curiositaten, and the Isis. 


HUNGARY. 


Professor Dankowski, of the university of Presburg, has published a “ Cri- 
tico-etymological Dictionary of the Magyar Language,” the last part of which 
has recently appeared.—The account of the proportion of the families of 
words derived from Asia to the foreign words now naturalized in the Magyar 
language is curious. The author has reckoned up only 962 native Magyar 
families of words, partly related to the Turkish, and, on the other hand, 1898 
Sclavoniav, 889 Greek, 334 Latin, 288 German, 268 Italian, 25 French, and 
4 Hebrew. According to this statement no more than about one-fourth of the 
families of words are Magyar, and the language is essentially Sclavonian. 

A similar work by Professor Stephan Sebestyen of Papa is now printing at 
the expense of the Magyar Society, by the title of “ Hebraizalo Etymologus,” 
in which the proportion of the Oriental, and especially the Hebrew, is more 
precisely stated. 


RUSSIA. 


_ A new popular poet, named Kolzow, has made his appearance in Russia: he 
is the son of a cattle-dealer at Woronesch, and now twenty-six years old. His 
poetic talent, which he everywhere displayed in the steppes and in the markets, 
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was developed in consequence of Dmitrijeff’s Poems having accidentally fallen 
into his hands. A small volume of Kolzow’s Poems was published at Moskau 
about the end of 1835. 


During the past year a translation of the New Testament into the Mantchoo 
language, made for the British Bible Suciety, has been printed at St. Peters- 
burg. It is considered as one of the most elegant Oriental works printed in 
Europe: the China-paper was made expressly for it. Liposoff, the translator, 
resided for a considerable part of his life in the East, especially in Pekin, 


We are informed that the Russian Conversations-Lexicon numbers 7000 
subscribers, 


— 


A History of the Campaigns in Asiatic Turkey in 1828 and 1829 is pub- 
lishing at St. Petersburg. The author is Colonel Uschakoff, who was with the 
army as aide-de-camp to Prince Paskewitsch. 


The number of academical institutions in Russia, which are under the di- 
rection of the ministry for public instruction, amounted in April last to 1663 : 
of these 400 have been founded by the present emperor since his accession to 
the throne. In the years 1883—1835, 213 were established, and among them 
the Wladimir university at Kiew. The number of scholars at the public schwols 
increases at the rate of about 6000 annually. 


At the suggestion of the governor-general of the Caucasus, Georgia, and 
the Transcaucasian provinces, the emperor has approved of the establishment 
of a printing-office at Tiflis, and the publication of a journal with the title of 
** Transcaucasian Newspaper,” 


GREECE. 


Several of the civil officers at Athens are delivering voluntary lectures on 
various subjects, which, by the numerous attendance of young and old, prove 
the desire of information prevailing among the Greeks. Great activity is also 
displayed in literature,— hitherto, indeed, chiefly in translations. Thus a 
translation has appeared of Theophilos by Rhallis, secretary of state; and 
one of Gross’s Law of Nature by Polizoides, councillor of cassation. Trans- 
lations of Schlegel’s History of Literature, and of Mackeldey, are announced. 
The Medical Society publishes a periodical in the Greek language; and a 
German work on the Epidemic Disease of 1835, by Dr. Rothlauf, will soon 
leave the press. During the present year (1836) 56 works, great and small, 
have appeared, whereas in the preceding year scarcely six were published. At 
that time there were only 4 newspapers; their number has now risen to 12, 
with the promise of further increase. 
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A. 


= North, geography of, 242. 

libert, account of a lecture delivered by 
him, 313, 314. 

Amazons, river of, remarks on the im- 
portance of the free navigation of, 474, 
475. 

America, how peopled originally, 54—56. 

Amerling (M.), his portrait of the late em- 
peror of Austria, 268, note. 

Anger, its effect on the body, 217. 

Anna Ivanowna, Empress of Russia, pic- 
ture of her court and cabinet, 480— 
intrigues that surrounded her death- 
bed, 481. 

Antiquités Mezicaines, 31, 

Arabians, Mahommedan, their intolerance 
to Persian literature, 136. 

Architecture, civil war on the subject of, 
159—162—remarks on the possibility 
of successful originality in, 162, 163— 
professional antipathy towards amateurs 
in, 164—167—-simplicity of the Grecian 
extolled, 168—its decorations height- 
ened by painting, 169—instances of po- 
lychrome buildings adduced, 17 1—174. 

Arenales, Jose, Noticis Historicas y Des- 
criptivas sobre el gran Pais del Chaco y 
Rio Bermejo, 455—477. 

Athens, polychrome decoration of build- 
ings at, 171—173—architectural dis- 
coveries at, 176—177—new palace 
erecting at, 177. 

Austria, her conduct towards the inhabi- 
tants of her Polish provinces, 423 — 
her occupation of the republic of Cra- 
cow, 425—432. 

Austrian Empire, elements of which it is 
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composed, 259—policy of its late go- 
vernors, 259, 260—hostility of its go- 
vernment to popular movements, 265 
—its interference on occasion of the 
Neapolitan revolution in 1820, 265, 
266—decision of its measures since 
1830, 267—its ascendency in Ger- 
many, 268, 269—its occupation of the 
republic of Cracow, 270, 272—its con- 
duct towards Turkey, 272—and to the 
Swiss confederation, 273, 274—popula- 
tion of the empire, 276—its German 
inhabitants, 276, 277—its Sclavonic in- 
habitants, 278, 282—its inhabitants of 
Tatar descent, 283—285—population 
of its Italian provinces, 285—means 
employed by the government to pre- 
serve its influence—prodigious number 
of official persons, 286—system of mo- 
nopoly in trade, 287—extensive pa- 
tronage of the church, 289—the nobilit 
possess less influence than is imagined, 
290—293—military establishment and 
its administration, 295 —298—public 
revenues, 298—taxes which produce 
them, 298—300—produce of mines, 
301—precarious state of public credit, 
and causes of it, 302, 303—system of 
education, 304, 

Avernus, caves of, 239 

Azteques, distinction between them and 
the Tulteques, 53—inquiry who they 
were and whence they came, 56. 


B. 


Baillie (Dr.), his work on morbid ana- 
tomy, S08, 
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Bekanntmachungen des Oesterreichischen 
Generals Kaufmann, Oberbefehlshaber 
der cu Besetzung des Frei-Staats Krakau 
bestimmten Truppen, 418. 

Bichat, his anatomical researches, 308, 309. 

Binder (Dr. W.), Fiirst Clemens von Met- 
ternich und sein Zeitalter, 257. 

Bohemia, manufacturing and agricultural 
produce of, 279, 280—its population, 
and number of civil and military em- 
ployés in, 294. 

Boisserée (Messrs.), history of the col- 
lection of paintings furmed by them, 
114—117. 

Bolivia, confederate republics of, situation 
and extent, 457—mountains, 458— na- 
ture of the country, ib.—civilization of 
the ancient inhabitants of the Peruvian 
provinces, 459—464—history of, since 
the Spanish conquest, 464—466—esta- 
blishment of independence in, 467 ; 
sketch of the career of its president, 
General Santa Cruz, 468, 469—cum- 
mercial resources and natural produc- 
tions of, 473—477. 

Botzen, and its inhabitants, $25. 

Bouillaud (J.), Essai sur la Philosophie 
médicale, 304—316. 

Bracebridge (Mr.), on painted architec- 
tural remains at Athens, 177. 

Bullock (Mr.), his exhibition of Mexican 
antiquities, 33. 


Byron (Lord), Gothe’s opinion respecting 
him, 13—17—judgment passed on him 
by Chateaubriand, 415—417. 


C. 


Cape of Good Hope, examination of the 
route by, for steam communication with 
India, 345. 

Carlyle, Gothe’s opinion of, 27. 

Caverns, ancient, their uses, 239. 

Chateaubriand (M. de), Essai sur la Litte- 
rature Angluise, 392—character of the 
author, ib,—his qualifications for the 
historian of the French revolution, 394 
—particulars of his life, 395 —S99— 
character of his present work, 399, 400 
—extracts from, and remarks on it, 
401—418. 

Chinese language and characters, remarks 
on, 142, 143. 

Cimitilé (Prince), his interview with 
prince Metternich, 265. 

Colleccion de las Antiquedades Mexicanas, 
$1. 

Corvisart, his researches relative to dis- 
eases of the heart, 309. 
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Cracow, republic of, its occupation by 
Austria, 270—272, 425—433. 

Cuvier, his labours in comparative aua- 
tomy, 310, 311. 


D. 


Dalmatia, anecdote of the people of, 261, 
note. 

Danube, particulars concerning the steam 
navigation, 377—379. 

D’ Avezac (M.), Etudes de Geographie cri- 
tique sur une Partie de l’ Afrique septen- 
trionale, 242. 

Davids (Arthur Lumley), Grammaire 
Turke, translated from the English by 
his mother, 226—literary character of 
the author, 228, 229—remarks on some 
opinions expressed in his preliminary 
discourse, 229, 230. 

Del Rio, his description of an ancient city 
in Guatemala, 33. 

Denmark, literary notices from, 490. 

Devils, origin of the popular notions of 
them and their works, 200, 201. 

Diet of Frankfort, its resolutions of June, 
1832, relative to the proceedings of the 
states-general, 268—anecdote relative 
to those proceedings, 269, note. 

Dithmarsch, struggles of its inhabitants for 
the preservation of their independence, 
219—their resistance to the invasion of 
Count Gerhard of Holstein, 219, 220 
—and to John, King of Sweden, 220— 
225. 

Dupaiz (M.), Relation de trois Expeditions 
(to Mexico), 31—character of the work, 
34. 


E. 


Eckermann (J. P.), Gespriiche mit Gothe, 
1—biographical particulars of, 2—4— 
effect of Gothe’s works on him, 5. 

Fgypt, steam communication with India 
by, 344—investigation of the route 
through, 345—road from Cosseir to the 
Nile, 347—sbip canal from Suez to 
Cairo, 349—accounts of it by ancient 
writers, $49—352—its present state, as 
described by French engineers, 352— 
361—their suggestions for its re-esta- 
blishment, 361—estimated expense of 
the work, 367. 

Elves, popular notions respecting, 180— 
origin of the stories concerning them, 
181—stories of among monkish legends, 
182— 186—frequent occurrence of 
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them in the ancient chroniclers, 187, 
188—superseded by the fairies, 189 
Endlicher (Dr.), Catalogus Codicum ma- 
nuscriptorum Bibliotheca Palatine Vin- 

debonensis, 241. 

Enthusiasm, true, character of, 206 

Etrurian language, remarks on, 145 

Etschthal, the, in Tyrol, 334—castles of, 
535—living and diversions of the peo- 
ple of, 337, 338. 

Euphrates, investigation of the practica- 
bility of establishing a steam communi- 
cation with India by that river, 379— 
386—comparison of that line with the 
Egyptian, 387—392. 


F. 


Fairies, succeeded the elves in the popu- 
lar superstitions, 189, 

Faust, Githe’s, remarks on, 26. 

Feelings, the, express the state of the mo- 
ral impulses, 206, 

Fire-worship, origin of, 131—137. 

Follets, or elves, notions relative to, 187. 

Fragsburg, castle of, 336. 

France, miscellaneous literary notices from, 
244—246. 447—490. 

Francis I. ( Emperor of Austria), biography 
of, 256—state of the empire on bis ac- 
cession to the throne, 259—his notions 
respecting unlimited power and efforts 
to attain it, 260—262—gloom of his 
later years, 262, 263—portrait of him, 
2635, note. 

French, their assiduity in the cultivation 
of medicine, 305. 308—3S11—their hos- 
pitals, 312—their medical officers ap- 
pointed solely on the ground of supe- 
rior qualifications, 315. 

Findelkind (Heinrich), his successful ef- 
forts to found the first institution for 


rescuing travellers lost in the snow, 340, 
2 
S4t. 


G. 


Girtner (Professor), his designs for the 
new palace at Athens, 177. 

Galindo (Colont1), his supposed discovery 
of the ruins of Palenque, 35. 

Gallicia, severity of the Austrian govern- 
ment towards it, 281—projected ruail- 
way between that province and Vienna, 
293. 

Garda, Lake of, remarkable storm on the, 
351—333. 

Gerhard (Count of Holstein), his un- 
successful invasion of Dithmarsch, 219, 
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Germany, miscellaneous literary notices 
from, 246—248. 490— 493 

Germany, history of modern painting in, 
112—118. 

Gervase of Tilbury, his account of the elves 
called follets, 187. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, his stories of domes- 
tic elves, 187. 

Githe, conversations with, 1—his per- 
sonal and intellectual character, 5—9 
—his opinion of Schiller, 10—12—on 
the characterand genius of Lord Byron, 
13—17—his opinion of Shakspeare, 16 
of Heine, 17—of Tieck, 18—his advice 
to young pvets, 19—his sentiments re- 
specting Tiedge and his “ Urania,” 
21, 22—on Schubart, 23—on Lavater, 
23, 24—on Kotzebue, 24—on the value 
of literary character, 24—26—on his 
own “ Faust,” 26—on Carlyle, 27— 
on his own popularity, 28—on the in- 
congruity of politics and poetry, 29, 30. 

Grecian Architecture, unjustly extolled 
for simplicity, 168—its effect heighten- 
ed by polychrome embellishment, 169 
—licentious taste in the polychrome 
buildings of the Greeks, 170— the Par- 
thenon and the Temple of Theseus at 
Athens adduced as examples of this 
mode of decoration, 171—173—archi- 
tectural taste of the Greeks called in 
question, 175, 176. 

Greece, literary notices from, 494. 

Groden, in Tyrol, road to it, 326—aspect 
of the place, ib.—manufacture of 
carved toys carried on there, 327—pre- 
sents expected from suitors, 328—pe- 
culiar language spoken there, ib. 


H. 


Hagen (August), Gothe’s opinion of him, 
19, 20. 

Hammer (Joseph Von), Wamik und Asra, 
119—158—account of the work, 119. 
121—Owar’s sentence upon it, 137, 
137—its history, 148. 150—152—ex- 
tracts froin it, 152—158. 

Hanover, importance of establishing a con- 
stitutional representation in, 452 

Hansson (J. and H. Wolf), Chronik des 
Landes Dithmarschen, 219. 

Hehl (Johann), Der Begleiter auf der 
Donaufahrt von Wien bis tum schwarten 
Meere, 342. 

Heine, Gothe's opinion concerning him, 
17. 

Hemmingstedt, battle of, 222—225. 

Hennequin ( Victor), Voyage philosophique 
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en Angleterre et en Ecosse, 232—mis- 
conceptions of, 233—remarks on and 
extracts from his work, 234—238. 
Hofer (Andreas), particulars concerning, 
358, 359. 
Hosen-aggler, a Tyrolese dance, 323. 
Hungary, character of its population, 283 
— 285—literary notices from, 493. 
Ideler (Dr. K. W.), Grundriserd Seelen- 
heilkunde, 203—218. 


I. 


Impulses, moral, constitute the foundation 
of character, 203—but little swayed by 
reason, 204—capable of unlimited de- 
velopment, 205--misfortune of having 
strong impulses with a weak under- 
standing, ib—their state expressed by 
the feelings, 206— mischief of develop- 
ing them for the sake of the feelings 
which they produce, 20%—effects of 
their excitement and depression, 216, 
217. 

India, steam navigation to, 342—preli- 
minary remarks, 343, 344— route by the 
Cape of Good Hope, 345—route through 
Egypt, 345—37 1—consideration of the 
voyage from Bombay to Suez, 371—376 
—estimated expense of the voyage from 
Bombay to England through Egypt, 376, 
377— route by the Euphrates, 379— 
386—advantages of the Eyyptian line, 
compared with that of the Euphrates, 
387— 392. 

Innsbruck, improvements in, 319—Hofer’s 
monument, ib,—the national museum or 
Ferdinandeum, 320. 

Irritability, how affected by the mental 
phenomena, 216, 217. 

Isebrand (Wolf ), his bravery in defence of 
the country of Dithmarsch, 222—295 

Italy, miscellaneous literary notices from, 
248, 249—ruins of subterraneous cities 
in, 239. 


J. 


John of Brompton, his story of an elf, 185. 
John (King of Sweden), his unsuccessful 
invasion of Dithmarsch, 220—225. 
Jones (Morgan), his adventure with the 

devil, 201, 202. 
Joseph 11., spirit of his projected improve- 
meats, 259, 260. 


K. 


Kant (Immanuel), effects of his ‘* Criti- 
cism of Pure Reason,” 1. 
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Kaufmann (General), extract from his pro- 
clamation on the occupation of Cracow, 
425. 

Ketel, legendary tales concerning, 184, 
185. 

Kingsborough (Lord), his 
Mexican Antiquities, 34, 
Kleinmann (Joseph), his expertness in 

carving, 320. 
Kotzebue, Gothe’s opinion of him, 24. 


work on 


L. 


Laennec, his work on mediate ausculta- 
tion, 310. 

Language, inquiry concerning the pri- 
meval, 123—130—its three great di- 
visions, the Semitic, the Arabic, and 
the Zend, 146. 

Lavater, Gothe’s account of him, 23, 24. 

Lewald (August), Tyrol, vom Glockner 
sum Orteles, und vum Garda sum Bo- 
densee, 317 —341. 

Literary notices, miscellaneous, 244— 
251; 487—494, 


M. 


Magi, the, their antipathy to fire-worship, 
134, 135—their language conjectured 
to be Zend, 138. 

Majendie, his labours in physiological 
science, 315. 

Medicine, merits of the French school of, 
505—importance of the classification 
of diseases, 305, 506—necessity for an 
acquaintance with the pathology of 
diseases, 306—principal medical dis- 
coveries of the British school, 507 — 
assiduous cultivation of pathology by 
the French, 5308—their superiority in 
comparative anatomy, 310 —facilities 
afforded in England for extending the 
knowledge of comparative anatomy, 
$11—hospital practice a source of in- 
formation, 311, 315—merits of the 
French pathological school, 314—pro- 
minent cultivators of human physiolo- 
gy, 315—management of hospitals in 
France, 315—medical literature at a 
low ebb in England, 316. 

Meran, in Tyrol, described, 334. 

Metternich, prince, biography of, 256— 
his interview with prince Cimitilé, 
265, 266. 

Meaico, Antiquities of, 31—their resem- 
blance to those of ancient Egypt, 35— 
38—the older monuments of Mexico 
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not properly Mexican, but Tultecan, 
38—their affinity with the Cyclopean 
architecture, 39—Literary notice from, 
250, 251. 

Meynert (Herrmann), Franz der Erste, 
Kaiser von Oesterreich und sein Zeital- 
ter, 257. 

Mines of Austria, produce of the, 301. 

Mirabeau, picture of him by Chateau- 
briand, 414, 415. 


N. 


Naples, caverns in, their uses, 240. 

Napoleon, the emperor, character of, 396 
—398. 

Nebel (C.), Voyage pittoresque et ar- 
chéologique dans la Mexique, 31. 

Netherlands, literary notices from the, 
487. 

Non, Val di, in Tyrol, its fertility and 
population, 333. 


O. 


Oesterreichische National Encyclopedie, 
257. 

Oldenwérden, battle of, 219. 

Oriental Literature, notices of, 249, 

Otho the Great, succeeds his father as 
emperor of Germany, 102—his expe- 
ditions against the dukes of Bohemia 
and Bavaria, 102—quells the rebellion 
of his brothers, 103—delivers and 
marries queen Adelheid, 103, 104— 
his victory over the Hungarians, 105 
—107—crowned king of Lombardy, 
107, 108. 

Ouighour, remarks on its resemblance to 
the Zend, 229, 230. 


P. 


Pachhuber, a Tyrolese peasant, beautiful 
gun made by him, 320. 

Painting, history of, in Greece and Italy, 
109—112—in Germany, 112—118. 
Paris, distinct hospitals established there 

for peculiar diseases, 513. 

Parthenon, the, coated with colours, 
171. 

Passeyerthal, in Tyrol, inhabitants of, 
338. 

Passions, nature of the, 210—religious 
passion the most terrible of all, 211— 
its effects, 212—treatment and cure 
of the passions, 213, 214—their mis- 
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chievous effects on the body when too 
powerful, 218. 

Persia, remarks on the origin of the an- 
cient language of, 122—130—charac- 
ter of the poetry, 149. 

Poggio Bracciolini, Letters of, 89 —-96— 
remarks on his character, 96, 97. 

Poles, measures pursued by Austria to 
crush their national spirit, 270—272. 
281, 282. 

Polychrome buildings of the Greeks, 
169—173—effect of that kind of em- 
bellishment, 173-—a trial of it recom- 
mended, 174, 175. 

Prussia, king of, his violation of the 
clause of the treaty of Vienna, re- 
specting representative national as- 
semblies, 419—conduct of his govern- 
ment towards his Polish subjects, 423 
—425. 

Psychology, system of, 203—impulses of 
our moral nature, 203—206—the feel- 
ings, 206—difference between the man 
of feeling and the man of action, 207, 
208— pernicious effects arising from 
the development of impulses for the 
sake of the feelings which they pro- 
duce, 208—modifications of the moral 
nature owing to sex, 209, 210—nature 
of the passions, 210—213—treatment 
and cure of the passions, 213—relation 
of the soul to the body, and modifica- 
tions which the former is capable of 
effecting in the latter, ¢14—effects of 
irritability over-excited or depressed, 
216—218. 

Pugin (Mr. Welby), remarks on his 
work on architecture, 159, note. 


Q. 


Quast (A. F. von), Mittheilungen iiber 
Alt und Neu Athen, 159—his remarks 
on the polychrome embellishments of 
the Temple of Theseus at Athens, 173. 


R. 


Racsynski (Comte A.de), De l’Art mo- 
derne en Allemagne Die neuere Deutsche 
Kunst, 109~—118. 

Ralf of Coggeshale, legend of an elf re- 
lated by him, 188. 

Raumer (Friedrich von), Historisches 
Taschenbuch, character of, and extracts 
from, 478—488. 

Reinaud (M.), Invasions des Sarrasins en 
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France, character of, and extracts from, 
483—486. 

Remorse, how produced, 206. 

Retzsch (Moritz), Umrisse, 63—88—re- 
marks on his works in general, 63, 64 
—his illustrations of Géthe’s Faust, 
64, 65—of Schiller’s Fridolin, 66—of 
Schiller’s Combat with the Dragon, 
66—68—of Schiller’s Pegasus in Har- 
ness, 68—70—of Schiller’s Song of 
the Bell, 70—74—of Shakspeare’s 
Hamlet, 76—78—of Macbeth, 79—8¥ 
—of Romeo and Juliet, 82—-85—par- 
ticulars concerning his person and cha- 
racter, 86—his chess-players, 87, 88. 

Richerand, his labours as a physiologist, 
315. 

Riva, in Tyrol, description of, 330—re- 
markable storm at, 331—3353. 

Robertson ( Dr.), his misrepresentations re- 
specting Mexican antiquities, 32. 

Robin Goodfellow, adventures and pranks 
of, 189. 197—200. 

Rothschild (Mr. S.N.), his plan of an 
iron railway between Vienna and the 
province of Gallicia, 293. 

Rush, Friar, outline of the German le- 
gend of, 190—192—conjectures on its 
origin and locality, 192—supposed to 
be a general and not a particular cha- 
racter in the popular mythology, 193 
—additions in the English story of him, 
194—196—proof of his identity with 
Robin Goodfellow, 197. 

Russia, literary notices from, 493, 494. 

Russia, emperor of, his principle of govern- 
ment, 421, 422. 


Ss. 


Sabaism, on its origin and prevalence, 
131—154—swept away by the Magi, 
134. 

St. Godric, legendary stories of, 182— 
184. 

St. Vigilius, festival of, at Trent, 329, 330. 

Sanchez, Giuseppe, La Campania sottera- 
nea, 238 —241—character of the work, 
241. 

San Gallen, the monk of, his story of an 
elf, 186. 

Schaubert (M.), on the polychrome em- 
bellishment of Greek temples, 171. 
Schiller, Gothe’s sentiments respecting 

him, 10—12. 

Schinkel (Professor), his designs for a 
palace at Athens, 177, 178. 

Schols (Dr.), Novum Testamentum, Grace, 
completion of, 251, 
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Schubart, Gdthe’s remarks on him, 23. 

Sclavonian provinces of the Austrian em- 
pire, 277—the northern provinces, 278 
—population of the southern states, 
282. 

Semper (M.), on the painting of the tem- 
ple of Theseus at Athens, 172. 

Sex, modifications of the moral nature 
arising from it, 209, 210. 

Spain, literary notices from, 249. 

Solly (Mr.), collection of paintings formed 
by him, 117. 
Staats und Gelehrte-Zeitung des Hamburger 
unparteiischen Correspondenten, 418. 
Stainer (Jacob), his excellence asa violin 
maker, 321. 

Steam Navigation to India, Report from 
the Select Committee on, 542. 

Sternberg (Freiherr von), Die Zerrissenen, 
Eduard, Lessing, Novellen ; Galathée, 
ein Roman, 433—general character of 
the author’s works, 434—outline of 
Die Zerrissenen, 435—account of and 
extracts from Eduard, 456—440—ana- 
lysis of Lessing, 440—448—character 
of and extract from the Novellen, 448— 
451—character of and extracts from 
Galathée, 451—454. 

Swiss confederation, relations between it 
and Austria, 273, 274. 

Szeczeny (Count Stephan), his efforts to 
introduce steam navigation on the Da- 
nube, 284. 


T. 


Theseus, temple of, at Athens, coated with 
colours, 172. 

Thoms (Mr.), his discovery of a German 
poem on Friar Rush, 190. 

Tieck, Gothe’s opinion concerning him, 
18. 

Tiedge, Géthe’s opinion concerning him 
and his “* Urania,” 21, 22. 

Tonellis (Thomas de), Poggii Epistole, 89 
—97. 

Trent, celebration of the festival of St. 
Vigilius at, 329, 330. 

Tschugmall, a peasant of Tyrol, his ex- 
cellence as a maker of automata, 321. 

Tultecans, ancient inhabitants of Mexico, 
$8—characteristics of their person and 
physiognomy as preserved in the sculp- 
tures attributed to them, 41—their cos- 
tume, 42—44—their religion and reli- 
gious rites, 44—50—supposed to be a 
branch of the great Cyclopean family, 
50—their hieroglyphic language, 51, 
52—conjecture respecting theirJ ewish 
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origin refuted, 53, 54—supposed to 
have been Canaanites, 57—traditions 
and facts confirmatory of this supposi- 
tion, 60—63. 

Tyrol, towns in, 317. 341—character of 
the country, 318—Innsbruck, 319— 
mechanical ingenuity of the Tyrolese, 
320, 321—the Zillerthal, manners and 
character of its inhabitants, 322—324 
—aspect of Southern Tyrol, 324— 
Botzen, 325—absence of mirth in the 
wine districts, ib,—journey to Gréden, 
326—manufacture of carved toys there, 
5¢7— peculiar language spoken there, 
328—Trent, festival of St. Vigilius, 
328—330—Riva, and storm on the 
Lake of Garda, 330—333—Val di Non, 
353—the Etschthal, 334— Meran, ib,— 
remarkable castles, $55 — castle of 
Fragsburg, 336, 337—living and di- 
versions of the peasants of the Etsch- 
tha), 337, 338—Passeyerthal, inbabi- 
tants of, 328—particulars respecting 
Hofer, 338, 339—military road into 
the Valteline, 539— Mais, singular ma- 
neevres of the national guard of, 340 
—origin of the first hospital for the 
rescue of travellers lost in the snow, 
340, 341. 


V. 


Vehse (Dr.), Kaiser Otto der Grosse und sein 
Zeitalter, 97—109— objects of his 
work, 101—remarks on his style, 108, 
109. 


Vienna, imperial library at, catalogue of 
Latin manuscripts in, 241—tranquil- 
lity of that capital, 286 — anecdote 
concerniug the butchers of, 288, 289— 


treaty of, guarantees a representative 
government in the states of central 
Europe, 418—violation of that clause 
by Austria and Prussia, 419—conse- 
quent diffusion of levelling opinions in 
Germany, 421. 


Ww. 


Wieloglowski (M.), president of the se- 
nate of Cracow, letter from him to 
Prince Metternich, 4¢8—431. 

Witkins (Mr.), discrepancy in the archi- 
tectural details of the National Gallery, 
168, note—remark on his portico to 
that building, 179. 

William of Newbury, legendary tales con- 
cerning Ketel related by him, 184, 


185. 

Wolf (F. & S. Endlicher), Von Bruoder 
Rauschen, 180—202. 

Wordsworth (Rev. C.), extract from his 
*« Athens and Attica,” 177. 

Works, new, published on the Continent, 
from July to September, 1836, 252— 
256—from October to December, 495 
—500. 


Z. 


Zell, in Tyrol, public festival at, 322. 

Zend, the language of the Magi, 138— 
supposed to be identical in origin with 
Greek, 159—remarks on the resem- 
blance to the Ouighour, 229, 250. 

Zillerthal, people of, reputed the hand- 
somest in Tyrol, 3¢1—singular dance 
of, 32@—extraordinary pugilistic com- 
bat of, 323—ram-fights, 324. 
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